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Introduction 


This book might be considered a sequel to my earlier study White Suprem¬ 
acy: A Comparative Study in American and South African History, but it 
is not one that I planned or expected to write when that work was pub¬ 
lished in 1981. White Supremacy compared the attitudes, ideologies, and 
policies associated with white or European domination over blacks and 
other people of color in the history of both societies. In the introduction, I 
acknowledged the “obvious limitations” of this approach: “Comparative 
studies of nonwhite responses and resistance movements would be enor¬ 
mously valuable and should be done. But a useful prelude to such a work 
is awareness of what nonwhites were up against. . . 

At the time, nothing was further from my mind than writing my own 
study of the other side of the black-white confrontation. I thought of 
White Supremacy as a one-shot excursion into comparative history involv¬ 
ing South Africa, after which I would revert to my previous vocation as 
simply an historian of the United States with a special interest in black- 
white relations. But two things happened to change my mind. The first 
was my growing sense of the unlikelihood that anyone else would under¬ 
take a study such as the one I had proposed. It eventually dawned on me 
that the broad understanding of South African history that I had acquired 
in writing White Supremacy had prepared me exceptionally well to carry 
on such work and that if I did not do it no one else was likely to in the 
foreseeable future. The second new consideration was the remarkable 
course of events in South Africa in the 1980s. I watched with fascination 
as a massive resistance movement challenged white supremacy as it had 
never been challenged before. Like most other observers writing in the 
previous decade, I had not expected such a development; my studies of 
the ideas and institutions associated with white domination had made it 
seem that the apartheid regime was backed by sufficient white power and 
determination to make it, if not invulnerable, at least in control of the 
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situation for several years to come. As events unfolded in South Africa, I 
became intensely curious about the history of the black opposition—how 
it had developed, what its governing ideas were, and how it compared 
with the African-American freedom struggle that had been central to my 
public consciousness since the 1950s and that I had long wanted to study 
and write about. 

The resulting book is not in fact a full comparative history of black 
resistance to white supremacy. It does not attempt to deal with slave 
resistance or with the struggles of independent Africans against the origi¬ 
nal establishment of European imperial hegemony, and it limits most of 
its attention to the past hundred years or so. It focuses on the protest of 
black people within the structures of domination established by whites, 
once these were in place, and presumes that blacks had some right or 
opportunity to make their grievances known. Protest, as distinguished 
from violent or military resistance, can occur only when a group is given 
some access to the central institutions of a society and some standing in its 
legal and political system, however limited and pro forma such “rights” 
may be. When slaves are freed, their new status requires some legal 
recognition and formal protection, and this minimal entitlement can be¬ 
come the basis for demanding a more substantive kind of freedom. When 
indigenous peoples are conquered by intruders, they are not as a rule 
literally enslaved or denied all legal-political standing. Although equal 
rights with their conquerors may be flagrantly denied, they at least have 
some chance to agitate for improvements in their status and conditions. 
Of course, ex-slaves or conquered indigenes may conclude that reformist 
protest is unavailing and that resort or reversion to violent resistance is 
warranted. But, as this study will demonstrate, violent resistance, al¬ 
though sometimes discussed and justified in principle, played little actual 
role in the African-American freedom struggle and, before the 1960s, was 
not a central feature of the black South African battle against segregation 
and apartheid. Justifiably, therefore, this book is mainly a study of protest 
on behalf of racial equality rather than of revolutionary action to “put the 
bottom rail on top.” That this should be true is somewhat surprising in the 
case of the black South African majority. One of the aims of this study is 
to make comprehensible the remarkable congruence between the struggle 
of a racial minority for equal rights in the United States and of a majority 
for its rightful share of power in South Africa. 

In using the term “black” for the protagonists in this study, I am aware 
of a certain ambiguity in applying the term to South Africa. As a synonym 
for African-American, the term presents no problem, but the South Afri¬ 
can meaning of the word has broadened since the 1970s. Previously refer¬ 
ring only to the descendants of African tribesmen who spoke Bantu lan¬ 
guages, it now may include Asian South Africans, who are mostly of 
Indian descent, and the mixed-race group known as “Coloreds” (a hybrid 
population of European, Asian, and southern African aboriginal deriva¬ 
tion that has historically been concentrated in the Western Cape and 
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considered distinct from both Europeans and Africans)—in other words 
all those previously categorized as “nonwhite.” Most of the time, I use 
“black” in the limited traditional sense as a synonym for “African” and 
am mainly concerned with persons or organizations who would have iden¬ 
tified themselves in both ways. But I also consider some of the efforts of 
“non-Europeans” to establish a united front against white supremacy and 
treat “Colored” and Indian movements in relation to such efforts, some¬ 
times using the term black in the contemporary sense to describe the 
coalitions that were advocated or achieved. In any case, the context 
should make clear whether “black” is being used in a restrictive or an 
inclusive sense. Like most other historians, I have been unable to find a 
satisfactory substitute for the problematic term “Colored” when referring 
specifically to the mixed-race group that emerged in the Western Cape. 
(Although I will not put quotes around the word when it subsequently 
appears, they may be presumed.) 

The fact that this book finds so much similarity between the two strug¬ 
gles may be surprising to readers of White Supremacy, as it was to me 
once I became aware of it. In the earlier study, I stressed the structural 
and demographic differences between twentieth-century black-white rela¬ 
tions in the two societies and concluded that the contrast was so great that 
there was little basis for detailed comparison, unless one focused, as I 
proceeded to do, on the treatment of two racial minorities with similar 
origins —African-Americans and South African Coloreds. But when I 
began to read more deeply in the literature of African and African- 
American protest I became aware that the two discourses addressed com¬ 
mon questions, often in remarkably similar ways. The ideologies of black 
advancement or liberation that emerged from these discourses were much 
closer to each other than the external circumstances had led to me to 
expect. 

The reasons for this discursive congruence will become fully apparent 
in the pages that follow. Generally speaking, however, there were four 
main sources of ideological parallelism. The first, which might have been 
anticipated from White Supremacy, is the broad similarity in the argu¬ 
ments and rationalizations of the white supremacists. Racists in both 
societies claimed that black people were intellectually and morally infe¬ 
rior, incapable of self-government, and therefore unfit to vote, hold of¬ 
fice, and associate with whites on a basis of equality. To counter such 
arguments effectively and to neutralize their potentially demoralizing ef¬ 
fect on blacks, the case had to be made for the natural equality of all 
human beings, and specifically black or African achievements and capa¬ 
bilities had to be demonstrated. If African-Americans often pointed with 
pride to precolonial African civilizations, black South Africans often cited 
the progress of blacks in the United States to show what black people 
were capable of accomplishing. 

This Pan-African frame of reference was the second main source of 
congruence. Politically aware African Americans and black South Afri- 
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cans did not conceive of themselves as simply engaged in isolated combat 
with their own particular sets of white oppressors. From the early to mid¬ 
nineteenth century onward, they were keenly aware of the larger struggle 
of Africans and people of African descent throughout the world against 
the efforts of Europeans or people of European ancestry to enslave, 
colonize, disfranchise, and segregate people designated as black. Hence 
African-Americans and black South Africans shared in a larger Pan- 
African discourse and responded to changing international currents of 
black thought and opinion. As a result of this black internationalism, they 
influenced each other and also responded creatively to the same ideolo¬ 
gies and movements, some specifically Pan-African and others anti¬ 
imperialist in a broader sense, that may have originated in neither the 
United States nor South Africa (such as Marxist-Leninism and Gandhian 
nonviolence). 

Some post-modernists to the contrary notwithstanding, however, dis¬ 
course does not exist independently of external realities or circumstances. 
I am enough of a materialist to assume that the degree of similarity that I 
found in the two discourses would not have existed if the two contexts had 
not had something in common beyond producing standard white suprema¬ 
cist libels against black people that had to be refuted. Here I am forced to 
retreat somewhat from the claim in White Supremacy that demographic 
differences come close to obviating useful comparisons of black-white 
relations in twentieth century America and South Africa. The third and 
perhaps most fundamental source of the ideological parallelism that 
I discovered was a comparable sense of minority status within white- 
dominated, multi-racial societies. Although blacks were of course an over¬ 
whelming numerical majority in South Africa, they were until 1994 even 
more of a minority in terms of their access to political, social, and eco¬ 
nomic power than the African-American fraction, usually about one 
tenth, of the total population of the United States. Numbers are not the 
whole story, or even the most important part of it. What matters is power 
or leverage, and it was the unholy achievement of South African white 
domination to have made blacks even more powerless relative to whites 
than were African-Americans after the abolition of slavery. The elaborate 
mechanisms by which this end was achieved are described in White Su¬ 
premacy, but the point that needs additional stress is that territorial and 
political segregation served to make a numerical majority into a functional 
minority that had little or no power within the South African state or 
polity. Black Americans, of course, have been both a minority in the 
demographic sense and an oppressed group in the socio-political sense, 
which meant they were denied a proportionate or fair share of status, 
wealth, and power. This assumption of a similar, if not identical, form of 
unjust and inequitable minority status permitted blacks in both societies to 
make persuasive analogies without statistical caveats. 

Of course, black thinking about the shape of future liberation could 
scarcely avoid being influenced by the differing population ratios—and 
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the effects of this contrast will be shown—but in most black projections of 
a liberated South Africa whites remained an important, if no longer domi¬ 
nant, segment of the population. With the exception of a radical- 
separatist minority, African-Americans have also assumed that the future 
of their hopes would continue to involve significant interactions with 
whites. It is this predominant assumption of biracialism or multi-racialism 
that makes me suppose that comparisons between black ideologies in the 
United States and South Africa can be more fruitful, at least for some 
purposes, than comparisons of either with anti-colonialist movements in 
typical black African countries. 

The fourth basic similarity is the comparable social and cultural posi¬ 
tion within the black communities of those who normally articulated the 
ideologies and led the movements. The emergence in the United States 
and South Africa during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries of a 
black educated elite or middle class that had absorbed many elements of 
European or Euro-American culture was an essential prerequisite for the 
kind of modern political thought and action that is the primary concern of 
this study. These elites were faced with similar challenges. They often had 
the task of mediating between the modernist beliefs and values inculcated 
by their education and the traditional or folk culture of the mass of the 
people whose grievances they sought to articulate. If they became too 
enamored of their own superiority over the less-educated masses, they 
were likely to be challenged by leaders and movements of a populist type. 
Ideological and tactical tensions, resulting from social and cultural differ¬ 
ences between leaders and followers, or between elites and masses, were 
a common feature of the history of black ideologies and movements in the 
two societies that provided me with opportunities for comparison. 

This concern with elites and leadership reveals the essential character 
and inescapable limitations of this study. I do not pretend to have written 
a comprehensive comparative social history of African-Americans and 
black South Africans, and the work will not satisfy those who believe that 
all history should be written “from the bottom up.” It focuses on the 
thought and actions of exceptional rather than ordinary people. But it is 
not exactly “history from the top down,” and might be described more 
accurately, if a bit cumbersomely, as “history from the top of the bottom 
up and down.” It would be possible to defend this historiographic stance 
in general terms, but it may suffice to suggest that the best opportunities 
for controlled comparison of American and South African freedom strug¬ 
gles comes from such a vantage point. A comparative history of popular 
mentalities would be likely to confront particularities that are incommensu¬ 
rable. A comparative sociological history of black population groups 
stressing the effects of industrialization, urbanization, and segregation on 
previously rural or peasant folk would be possible to write, but it would 
be mainly the story of people being buffeted by impersonal and appar¬ 
ently irresistible forces. To do full justice to black agency and to the 
creativity of thought and action called forth by the struggle against white 
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supremacy, I thought it preferable to attempt what might be described as 
an intellectual/political study. 

As the subtitle suggests, the focus of this study is on ideology and 
ideologists. But the term ideology makes sense only in a political context 
and clearly implies an element of social determination, although not neces¬ 
sarily a thoroughgoing social determinism. In the classic Marxian formula¬ 
tion, ideology is a rationale or rationalization for ruling class domination 
that may be internalized as “false consciousness” by the dominated and 
exploited class or classes. I am not using it in that fashion but rather as a 
non-pejorative term for the political consciousness and programmatic 
thinking of any social group. I view ideology as a rationalized and action- 
oriented form of consciousness that is not be confused with culture in the 
broader sense as the total pattern of beliefs, symbols, myths, and behaviors 
that characterize a nation, class, community, or status group. Ideology is a 
part of culture but not the whole of it. 2 Consequently, this work is closer in 
method to intellectual history than to social history or cultural history as 
currently practiced. Its main protagonists might even be considered intel¬ 
lectuals, but most of them would be, in Antonio Gramsci’s terminology, 
“organic” rather than “traditional” intellectuals, which means that their 
thought was consciously and explicitly rooted in the struggles of the social 
group to which they belonged rather than being presented as the Olympian 
reflections of putatively independent minds. 3 My examination of their 
rhetoric, principles, and programs is not, therefore, the kind of “history of 
ideas” that makes the “life of the mind” a world unto itself that transcends 
the economic, social, and political formations that impinge upon conscious¬ 
ness and limit the options of historical actors. Using the term ideology 
rather than “thought” or “mind” is meant to convey both social constraints 
and political purposes. In short, the ideas or ideologies of black assertion 
and liberation discussed in the book are treated contextually—in terms of 
the circumstances surrounding their emergence—and pragmatically—in 
relation to the purposes they served and how well they served them. 

I hope, therefore, that the primary focus on ideological processes will 
not obscure the relevance of the book to an understanding of the larger 
social and political histories of black freedom struggles in the two soci¬ 
eties. Variations on common ideological themes or the differing practical 
consequences of similarly conceived movements can be explained only 
with reference to specific contexts—social, economic, political, and cul¬ 
tural. Drawing heavily on the specialized work that many other scholars 
have done on relevant aspects of American and South African history, I 
have tried to provide contextual explanations and interpretations of the 
public expressions of ideology that were my principal primary sources. 

The book is organized around a sequence of ideological and political 
responses to white supremacy that applies to both societies. Chapter One 
focuses on the African and African-American versions of Victorian politi¬ 
cal liberalism and more specifically on the struggle that originated in the 
nineteenth century to secure the ballot on the same basis as whites. Chap- 
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ter Two, which overlaps somewhat with One chronologically, describes 
the close connections between the black religious nationalism or Ethio- 
pianism that emerged in the United States and South Africa during the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and attempts to deal with the 
complex and problematic relationship between separatist black Christian¬ 
ity and political struggles for freedom and equality in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. Chapter Three focuses on the response of black educated elites to 
the rise of legalized segregation in the two societies between the turn of 
the century and the end of World War I. It juxtaposes and compares the 
founding and early policies of the National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People and the South African Native National Congress. 
Chapter Four considers Pan-Africanist and black populist movements 
during the 1920s, with particular attention to the ideas and actions of 
Marcus Garvey and his Universal Negro Improvement Organization in 
both countries and those of a comparable mass movement of black South 
Africans, the Industrial and Commercial Workers Union of Africa (ICU). 
The fifth chapter examines Marxist or Communist interpretations of, and 
contributions to, black protest movements between the 1920s and the 
1940s. Chapter Six treats the ideology and practice of nonviolence be¬ 
tween the 1940s and the 1960s and compares the American nonviolent 
civil rights movement with the African National Congress’s Defiance Cam¬ 
paign of the 1950s. The last chapter probes the relationship between the 
American Black Power movement of the late 1960s and early ’70s and the 
Black Consciousness ideology that came to distinguish the domestic oppo¬ 
sition to apartheid in the 1970s. 

Since this is an historical work deriving its authority from the hindsight 
that comes only after the dust has settled to some extent —and from the 
existence of a reliable body of historical scholarship to be mined and 
synthesized—I have not felt obliged or competent to treat the 1980s and 
the early ’90s in as much detail as earlier decades. But Chapters Six and 
Seven both look ahead to take account of more recent events, and a brief 
epilogue offers some tentative comparative perspectives on the current 
situation of blacks in the two societies. 

A secondary aim of this study is to trace some of the actual interactions 
or connections between black political thought and ideology in the two 
countries. The fact that there was a degree of mutual awareness and some 
borrowing of ideas and rhetoric from the other side of the Atlantic and 
the Equator—especially by the South Africans—adds substance and 
credibility to the comparison. At times, I have been in the fortunate 
position of being able to build on the comparisons actually being made by 
the historical actors rather than having them depend entirely on my own 
ingenuity. But I have not attempted to write the full history of the cultural 
and intellectual transactions between black America and black South 
Africa. Since my concern is with operational political ideas and ideolo¬ 
gies, I have dealt with cultural exchanges only to the extent that I could 
discern a political impact. I thought it was important to deal with black 
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religion in its relation to political thought and action but have not felt 
obliged, for example, to treat the fascinating subject of musical and liter¬ 
ary influences. Other scholars have produced, and are producing, work of 
high quality on a broad range of specific encounters and interactions 
between African-Americans and black South Africans, and I have made 
use of such work for my purposes in addition to probing some previously 
unexplored connections uncovered by my own research in primary 
sources. 4 But a full treatment of the cross-cultural exchanges would re¬ 
quire a great deal of additional research in rare and scattered materials. I 
can imagine a splendid book on the subject that might use this one as a 
point of departure. But my concern with the detailing of links and influ¬ 
ences has been subordinated to my interest in comparison. Exactly how 
an African-American idea got to South Africa, or vice versa, matters less 
to me than what happened to it when it got there. I am interested in how 
broadly similar conceptualizations of black liberation were modified or 
reinterpreted to suit local circumstances and in what occurred when simi¬ 
lar ideologies were acted upon under conditions that were in some ways 
very different. 

The analytical and interpretive aspects of the study are consistent with a 
general theory of race relations that will be familiar to readers of my 
earlier book, The Arrogance of Race.? But since the focus there was 
mainly on white racism, I need to say something about how these assump¬ 
tions could be applied to my treatment of black racial consciousness. I do 
not use the theory in an explicit and systematic way in the main body of 
the work and most of what I say there does not stand or fall on the 
reader’s judgment of its validity. But it does represent one way of making 
sense, in a very abstract and general way, of my principal findings. From 
Max Weber, I have learned to think of “status” as a basis for social 
grouping and stratification that differs from “class.” Status consciousness 
is the sense shared by members of a social group of how much esteem, 
honor, and prestige they possess relative to other groups in the same 
society; class consciousness is the awareness of a shared economic interest 
possessed by groups that have a distinctive relationship to the market¬ 
place or the means of production. These two sources of identity and 
inequality often coincide and become mutually reinforcing, but they can 
vary independently. In multi-ethnic or multi-racial societies a principal 
form of status consciousness is based on ethnicity in the broad sense of 
real or presumed differences in group ancestry. Societies like the United 
States and South Africa have traditionally had the character of ethnic 
status hierarchies, as well as being divided into social classes. An African- 
American physician in the early twentieth century, to take one example, 
would have a complex social position. He would be economically middle 
class, the member of a lower ethnic status group, and of high professional 
or educational status within the group. Which social identity loomed larg¬ 
est in his consciousness and motivated his actions at a particular moment 
would depend on the situation in which he found himself. In his relations 
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with whites, he would be made to feel his lower ethnic status; in seeking 
payment from poor patients his class identity might be uppermost in his 
mind; and in the affairs of the black community his in-group status would 
give him a claim to prestige and leadership. My understanding of white 
racism is that it is fundamentally a commitment to maintaining, through 
discriminatory action or inaction, a higher ethnic status than blacks and 
other people of color. The efforts of blacks to enhance their ethnic status 
requires a conscious repudiation of the sense of social inferiority that the 
hierarchical structure of racial and ethnic relations is meant to inculcate. 

Logically speaking, the oppositional status consciousness of a subordi¬ 
nated group could take one of three political forms: the assertion of a 
claim to equal status in a common, nonracial society (a universalist or 
cosmopolitan response), a reversal of the ethnic hierarchy that would 
place formerly subordinated groups in a position of dominance over their 
erstwhile superiors (an ethnic supremacist response), or the achievement 
of group self-esteem by ceasing to belong to the same society as the 
former ethnic superordinates (a separatist response). The latter consum¬ 
mation might be achieved by exterminating, expelling, or deporting the 
other group, by seceding or emigrating from its domain, or by partitioning 
what had been a common territory. 

This Weberian thought experiment conveys a sense of the theoretical 
possibilities of a rebellious black consciousness in the United States and 
South Africa, but it is devoid of the power to predict which of the alterna¬ 
tives will be pursued most strenuously and consistently. As V/eber would 
have been the first to acknowledge, only the kind of history that acknowl¬ 
edges a complex multiplicity of causes and interactions can provide the 
answers. Much of this study can be seen as an account of how the alterna¬ 
tive approaches to black liberation were discussed, debated, and put into 
action with varying consequences. But it will also show how they could 
lose their abstract purity and fuse or amalgamate in various ways. For 
example, the separatist impulse could play a role, perhaps an indispens¬ 
able one, in movements that aimed ultimately at equal status in a common' 
society. It seems evident that the cosmopolitan or universalist response to 
white supremacy has been historically predominant in the formal ideolo¬ 
gies of both struggles, which is somewhat more surprising in the case of 
South Africa than of the United States. Blacks in South Africa were never 
emancipated by force of arms and promised equal citizenship in a color¬ 
blind republic. (The reneging on this commitment in the United States 
after Reconstruction could not destroy the dream that it engendered.) A 
major concern will be how to explain the failure of black supremacist or 
separatist perspectives to become ascendant among a brutally oppressed 
majority, as well as the continued viability and vitality of some forms of 
black separatism among a minority that was promised equal civil and 
political rights in the 1860s and actually achieved them a century later 

It is also clear that full-blown black supremacism—do to the whites as 
they have done to us—was rarely, if ever, seriously advocated by credible 
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black leaders and intellectuals in either society. In the United States, such 
a turning of the tables was of course a physical impossibility—except 
perhaps in the Deep South during Reconstruction, when whites com¬ 
plained of a “black domination” that never actually occurred. But in 
South Africa it was to a fear of black supremacy that the architects of 
segregation and apartheid appealed as justification for their actions. But 
no evidence survives that black resisters ever proposed their own upside- 
down version of apartheid. The most extreme and draconian measure that 
was ever publicly advocated—and this was a rarity—was that when blacks 
took power the whites would be “pushed into the sea.” The current 
slogan of a tiny minority of black extremists—“one settler, one bullet”— 
probably expresses an intense commitment to racial separatism rather 
than a fixed intent to commit genocide. 

The usual poles of the debate on the goals of black liberation in both 
the United States and South Africa were equitable incorporation into a 
common society with whites, on the one hand, and the creation of a self- 
determining black nation on the other. In the case of South Africa, the 
alternatives came to be designated as “nonracialism” and “Africanism”; 
in the United States as “integrationism” and “black nationalism.” A way 
to describe the dichotomy in language that would apply to both societies 
would be to call it a tension between color-blind universalism and racially 
defined nationalism. But it would be misleading to conceive of a repeti¬ 
tive controversy between fixed and clear-cut alternatives. Although there 
were some consistent advocates of both positions, many of those who 
tried to define black liberation were actually seeking to combine the 
essential insights provided by both orientations. White supremacy was, 
after all, both a violation of universalist conceptions of human rights and 
the oppression of one historically constructed “racial” group by another. 
A main concern of this study is to understand and compare the efforts of 
black liberationists in both societies to resolve the issue of the proper 
balance in the struggle of universalist and ethnocentric perspectives, as 
well as to probe the political consequences of the solutions that they 
embraced. 

The issue often arose in the context of discussions about what role 
whites should play in the black struggle. Roughly parallel debates in both 
countries developed on the issue of whether black movements should 
welcome or exclude whites who professed to be friendly to the cause of 
liberation. Often, but not always, the decision made reflected whether 
liberation itself was conceived as the triumph of an inclusive universalism 
or primarily in terms of ethnic or racial nationalism. 

Besides trying to conceive the ultimate ends of the freedom struggle, 
movement leaders and intellectuals also confronted comparable questions 
of the means to be used in the struggle. The abstract alternatives in both 
cases were threefold: the pursuit of gradualist reform using the channels 
available to blacks within the legal-constitutional system established by 
whites, nonviolent resistance to challenge that system in the hope of 
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forcing more rapid and fundamental change, and revolutionary violence 
to overthrow the system. All three of these methods of protest or resis¬ 
tance could be associated with either a universalist or a nationalist goal. 
Black Marxists and Communists have usually advocated a universalist 
revolution, at least in the long run, and some advocates of Black Power or 
Black Consciousness have in fact called for an ethnocentric reformism. In 
the confrontations that led to the Sharpeville massacre in 1960, the Pan- 
Africanist Congress was confronting white power on behalf of an exclu¬ 
sionary African nationalism, while the African National Congress en¬ 
gaged in similar actions under the banner of a nonracial universalism, 
resembling the one being projected at the same time by the nonviolent 
civil rights movement in the American South. 

How this common set of ideological and tactical issues was debated and 
resolved, and how the theoretical and practical results of these delibera¬ 
tions affected the historical trajectory of the respective black struggles, is 
the principal concern of this book. A further question for Americans and 
South Africans in the 1990s is whether or not the ideologies of liberation 
that have come to predominate in our own time have proved, or are 
proving, adequate to the tasks they now face. It strains the competence of 
the historian to answer such a question, but I will reflect upon it briefly in 
the Epilogue, making a tentative effort to apply the lessons of the forego¬ 
ing comparative history to the current situation of blacks in the United 
States and South Africa. 



• | a 

“Palladium of the People’s Liberties”: 
The Suffrage Question and the 
Origins of Black Protest 


Black Voting in the Nineteenth Century 

Since power and equality in representative political systems depend on 
the right to vote, it should come as no surprise that black freedom strug¬ 
gles in the United States and South Africa have made access to the ballot 
box a main objective in the battle against white domination. Once slavery 
had been abolished in the United States and the conquest of indigenous 
societies had been completed in South Africa, agitation for the vote on 
the same basis as whites became central to the cause of “equal rights.” For 
more than a century blacks protested against the arrogance and unfairness 
of political systems that paid lip service to democracy but actually permit¬ 
ted whites to monopolize power. The contradiction between liberal- 
democratic political theory and racist practice gave to black orators and 
writers the chance to seize high moral ground by exposing the injustice 
and hypocrisy of their oppressors. In 1965 blacks in the United States 
gained their greatest triumph when Congress passed legislation that made 
their right to vote enforceable in all the states of the Union. In South 
Africa, the African National Congress finally achieved its goal of “one 
person, one vote” in 1994. 

The origins of the contemporary struggles for the suffrage can be found 
in the mid- to late nineteenth century. Some of the righteous intensity of 
subsequent campaigns for voting rights derived from the fact that color¬ 
blind political equality was not unprecedented in either society but was in 
fact a legacy from mid-Victorian political liberalism. Ex-slaves in the 
United States had been enfranchised shortly after their emancipation, and 
the Constitution was changed in 1870 to prohibit denial of the right to 
vote on grounds of “race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” In 
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the Cape Colony of South Africa—the center of British power in the 
region and the cradle of white South African society—ex-slaves and con¬ 
quered indigenes were enfranchised after 1854 if they could meet a rela¬ 
tively low property and educational qualification that also applied to 
white settlers. These mid-nineteenth century manifestations of racial liber¬ 
alism raised hopes among blacks that they could gain substantive equality 
and a measure of power to shape their own destinies through engaging in 
electoral politics. 1 

Toward the end of the century, an intensifying racism fed white fears of 
black political empowerment and led to self-conscious and systematic ef¬ 
forts to restrict or nullify black voting rights. In protesting these changes as 
the betrayal of earlier pledges or guarantees, black leaders and reformers 
could argue for political inclusion on grounds that might persuade liberal or 
moderate whites that nothing revolutionary or contrary to generally ac¬ 
cepted political norms was being proposed. But the immediate failure to 
protect or extend the suffrage also led to a reconsideration of the tactics and 
strategy of black advancement. If blacks in the southern states and in most 
of South Africa could not, for the time being, expect to exercise full rights 
of citizenship, what might they do to strengthen themselves for a future bid 
for political equality? Central to the debates over strategies to replace or 
supplement the thwarted efforts to achieve equality through political agita¬ 
tion and participation were the kind of prescriptions for group progress 
through self-help, education, and economic efficiency that are usually asso¬ 
ciated with the name of Booker T. Washington. 

Liberal conceptions of polity and citizenship were originally based on 
the tacit assumption that “the people” being provided with “equal rights” 
were citizens of a culturally and racially homogeneous national commu¬ 
nity. However inclusive the language of equal rights in the Declaration of 
Independence might seem to be, the new American republic tolerated 
black slavery and limited citizenship through naturalization to Cauca¬ 
sians. In the minds of most white Americans of the pre-Civil War era an 
invisible color qualification appeared between “all” and “men” in the 
Declaration’s epoch-making statement about who was created equal and 
endowed with unalienable rights. In nineteenth-century Britain, the color 
question did not arise as a domestic issue, and the power of class percep¬ 
tions was such that a black American abolitionist who dressed and acted 
like a gentleman was normally treated like one; occurrences of this kind 
fostered an illusion that Britain, in stark contrast to the United States, 
was a society without color prejudice. But Britons operating in colonial 
contexts took for granted the right of Europeans to rule over “lesser 
breeds”; and John Stuart Mill, the foremost spokesman for mid-century 
liberalism, maintained with little fear of contradiction that representative 
institutions could function successfully only in societies that had attained 
“a sufficiently advanced state” and were “not divided by strong antipa¬ 
thies of race, language, or nationality.” 2 

Without the insistence of black protesters that the rights recognized by 
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liberal-democratic theory were truly universal in their application, it is 
doubtful that significant numbers of American republicans or British liber¬ 
als would ever have gone beyond an ethnically qualified conception of 
equality. Black liberation struggles also helped to enlarge the general 
meaning of liberty and equality; the number of rights to which human 
beings were normatively entitled would increase partly as a result of their 
efforts. But the struggle for a conception of human rights that would 
outlaw all forms of racism would be a long and frustrating one. In the 
nineteenth century, liberal theory was still close to its roots as an ideology 
linked to the early development of capitalism and the rise of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie. Above all, liberal equality meant an equal right to acquire and protect 
private property; it most definitely did not mean economic equality or 
interference with the “natural” distribution of wealth that was thought to 
result from the unfettered operation of the market. People had to be 
“equal under the law” so that they could freely contract with one another; 
for the laboring classes, this meant the sometimes dubious freedom to 
work for the best wages available, which required the right to move about 
in search of work, unrestrained by serfdom, slavery, or any other form of 
legal restraint. This liberal conception of economic freedom was essential 
to the success of movements for the abolition of slavery in Britain and the 
United States; it gave a practical, materialist justification for a crusade 
that was begun in the name of religious humanitarianism but could 
scarcely have triumphed over powerful vested economic interests if its 
appeal had been limited to philanthropists, Christian perfectionists, and 
romantic reformers. But the abolition of archaic, precapitalist labor sys¬ 
tems did not eliminate racial discrimination or provide those emancipated 
with the resources and education that would have enabled them to exer¬ 
cise their freedom in a positive, self-fulfilling fashion. 3 

Nineteenth-century liberals did not normally view the right to vote as an 
intrinsic or essential right of citizenship. Women, for example, were 
thought to possess some of the basic rights of citizens without, of course, 
being granted the suffrage. Unlike such fundamental or “natural” rights as 
equality before the law, freedom of contract, and protection of person and 
property, voting was generally viewed as a privilege, to be granted or 
withheld as the best interests of the community—as determined by its 
already enfranchised members—dictated. In principle, nineteenth-century 
liberal theory had no objection to educational, property, or gender qualifi¬ 
cations for the suffrage; it is in this respect that one can differentiate be¬ 
tween liberal ideology and the kind of radical democratic theory that de¬ 
fended universal manhood suffrage (and later universal adult suffrage) as a 
matter of principle. 4 

A comparison of the actual suffrage in mid-nineteenth-century Britain 
and the United States might suggest a difference in basic political beliefs, 
since the franchise was still highly restrictive in Britain while universal 
white manhood suffrage was prevalent in the Yankee democracy on the 
other side of the Atlantic. But such a contrast would be misleading. 
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Beginning with the Parliamentary Reform Act of 1832 Britain was gradu¬ 
ally extending the suffrage down the economic and social scale, a process 
that did not result in universal suffrage until well into the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. This gradualism was in perfect accord with the liberal conception of 
the vote as a privilege to be granted as a matter of policy rather than a 
fundamental right. 

Practice in the United States developed quite differently but not in such 
a way as to signify the unequivocal triumph of universal adult or even 
male suffrage as a democratic principle. The mass enfranchisement of 
white males that took place in “the Jacksonian era” was based on a 
conception of the “people” that was not only limited by race and gender 
but was also predicated on the assumption that most white males were 
actual or potential property owners—as indeed they were at a time when 
landowning farmers outnumbered wage earners and agricultural tenants 
in the white male population. Hence universal manhood suffrage was 
more a product of American conditions than an application of radical 
democratic principles. In the version of American “republicanism” that 
was still dominant at the time, Thomas Jefferson’s view that the “indepen¬ 
dence” that came from private property was essential to a responsible and 
virtuous electorate remained influential. If some men without property 
now gained the suffrage it was on the assumption that most of them would 
soon attain the independence necessary to good citizenship by hard work 
or migration to “vacant lands” in the West. What was radical about Amer¬ 
ica was not its willingness to enfranchise the working classes but rather its 
expansive belief that virtually all white males could rise into the prop¬ 
ertied and entrepreneurial classes. When the industrial revolution and 
mass immigration of the mid- to late nineteenth century brought genuine 
proletarianization and destroyed dreams of a democracy of yeoman farm¬ 
ers and small entrepreneurs, there were serious efforts to abandon univer¬ 
sal manhood suffrage and introduce property and educational qualifica¬ 
tions. They failed to achieve their aims, except to the extent that they 
were able to do so by such indirect means as tougher registration require¬ 
ments and secret ballots that the voter had to read for himself, not so 
much because of the strength of radical democratic theory as because 
uneducated and relatively impoverished voters and the (mostly Demo¬ 
cratic) politicians whom they had elected to office refused to consent to 
their own disfranchisement or loss of power. 5 

The enfranchisement of southern blacks that took place in the South 
under the Reconstruction Acts of 1867 and ’68 was an implicit assertion of a 
more radical conception of democracy than nineteenth-century liberals or 
republicans had previously been willing to contemplate. It appeared to 
build on the American precedent of universal manhood suffrage, but its 
context was very different from the one that had enfranchised all white 
males earlier in the century. For the first time, an uneducated, propertyless 
local majority was given the vote and the potential power to rule over an 
educated and propertied minority. When the time came to amend the 
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Constitution to guarantee black voting rights, however, the call of a hand¬ 
ful of radicals to embody the principle of universal manhood suffrage in the 
fundamental law of the land was rejected. The Fifteenth Amendment man¬ 
dated only a racially impartial suffrage, and the way was open for disfran¬ 
chisement of blacks through a variety of tests that were seemingly nonracial 
but actually designed to have a discriminatory impact. This decision was 
not so much a reflection of racist intent as of a refusal to move from a liberal 
to a radical-democratic conception of the suffrage. 6 

If it did not require universal suffrage, nineteenth century political 
liberalism nevertheless found it increasingly difficult to justify voting re¬ 
strictions based purely on race. The ideal of civil equality and the growing 
commitment to equality of opportunity implied that ascriptive disabilities 
should have no part in determining political participation. Limitations on 
the political rights of women could perhaps be justified on the grounds 
that they were represented in civic affairs by their husbands, but no such 
rationale was available in the case of blacks. Consequently there was a 
tension, and at times an open conflict, between liberal political theory and 
racist ideologies that would base voting rights on membership in a supe¬ 
rior, “self-governing” race. Liberalism, carried to its nonracial conclu¬ 
sion, was an ideology to which blacks and their white allies could appeal 
in the struggles for equal citizenship in late nineteenth-century America 
and South Africa. 

In his speech at the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Antislavery 
Society in 1865, Frederick Douglass made the case for black manhood 
suffrage. Blacks want the vote, Douglass argued, “because ours is a 
peculiar government based on a peculiar idea, and that idea is univer¬ 
sal suffrage. If I were in a monarchical government, or an autocratic or 
aristocratic government, where the few bore rule and the many were 
subject, there would be no special stigma resting upon me because I 
did not exercise the elective suffrage . . . , but here where universal 
suffrage is the rule, where that is the fundamental idea of government, 
to rule us out is to make us an exception, to brand us with the stigma 
of inferiority. . . .” 7 

Here was the heart of the case for black suffrage as put forth by black and 
white Radicals during the Reconstruction era. Although mainstream lib¬ 
eral theory, even in the United States, did not require universal manhood 
suffrage, it offered no clear basis for enfranchising all males of one race and 
not of another. The only way to restrict black voting rights would be to 
transform general American practice and establish educational or property 
tests that applied impartially to black and white alike. The Reconstruction 
Acts of 1867 and ’68 seemed to follow Douglass’s logic, but in fact they 
deviated from it by making loyalty to the Union a qualification for the 
suffrage. Ex-slaves who were putatively loyal were enfranchised, but ex- 
Confederate leaders who were considered of doubtful loyalty were denied 
the right to vote and hold office during the Reconstruction process. Most 
congressional Republicans who voted for black suffrage in the South were 
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not radical democrats or firm believers in racial equality. They were conven¬ 
tional nineteenth-century liberals and moderate white supremacists who 
were persuaded that the extraordinary challenge of reconstructing the 
Union on a permanent basis and insuring the future success of the Union¬ 
saving Republican party required measures that in other circumstances 
they would have deemed unwise or unjustified. It was no wonder then that 
they held back from making universal male suffrage a part of the Constitu¬ 
tion when they framed the Fifteenth Amendment in 1869. The half-hearted 
and conditional nature of the northern white support for black suffrage in 
the South also revealed itself in the retreat from voting-rights enforcement 
efforts in the 1870s. In the absence of a consistent and determined federal 
force to police elections, the struggle of white supremacists to gain control 
of southern state governments by terrorizing and intimidating black voters 
could not be resisted. Once in power, the “Redeemers” began to restrict 
black suffrage through a variety of devices that made no direct reference to 
race, a process that culminated in the massive constitutional disfranchise¬ 
ments of the period 1890-1910. For Frederick Douglass and other heirs of 
the radical-abolitionist tradition, these devices were so blatant in their 
discriminatory intent that they violated liberal conceptions of equal rights, 
to say nothing of radical-democratic conceptions of government by the 
people. 8 

The qualified “nonracial” suffrage that accompanied the grant of re¬ 
sponsible government to the Cape Colony in 1854 represented the high 
point of mid-Victorian racial liberalism within the British empire. Follow¬ 
ing in the wake of slave emancipation and an effort to remove all legal 
disabilities from the indigenous Khoisan peoples of the Western Cape 
(known to whites as “Hottentots”) it represented a sincere effort to apply 
the liberal political principles that were then triumphing in Britain to a 
multi-racial colonial environment. In recommending that the property or 
wage qualification be kept relatively low, the Crown’s Attorney General, 
William Porter, called it “just and expedient to place the suffrage within 
the reach of the more intelligent and industrious of the men of colour, 
because it is a privilege which they deserve, and because by showing to all 
classes, those above and below them, that no man’s station is, in this free 
country, determined by the accident of his colour, all ranks of men are 
stimulated to improve or maintain their relative positions.” This concep¬ 
tion of the vote as a privilege to be earned in a society of open social 
classes, and not to be denied because of accidents of birth, comes close to 
the heart of the mid-Victorian liberal faith. Social hierarchy was taken for 
granted in a more frank and open way that would have been likely in the 
United States with its more egalitarian mores, but the hierarchy had to be 
the “natural” consequence of acquired individual qualities, not the artifi¬ 
cial product of racial and ethnic prejudice. The white settlers who ap¬ 
proved the “color-blind” Cape franchise did not necessarily agree with the 
view that race was in principle irrelevant to social classification. Realizing 
that no explicit color bar would be countenanced, representatives of the 
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Dutch-speaking or Afrikaner majority had reasons of their own to prefer 
a low property qualification; without it many of their own people would 
be disfranchised, and they would have no chance of outvoting the more 
affluent English-speaking minority. 9 

In any case, there was no imminent danger of people of color exercising 
substantial power. Low as it was, the qualification was high enough to 
leave the Europeans firmly in control. When the franchise went into 
effect, most nonwhites who might be able to take advantage of its provi¬ 
sions were members of the diverse mixed-race group that was being 
lumped together under the designation “Colored.” The great majority of 
these were farm workers who, if earning enough to qualify for the vote at 
all, were likely to vote the way their masters dictated. In the 1870s and 
’80s, however, the Cape incorporated within its borders the eastern fron¬ 
tier areas of the Ciskei and the Transkei, with their large African tribal 
populations. Although the suffrage was initially extended to these newly 
conquered Africans on the same basis that it was exercised by the Colored 
people of the Western Cape, the fear of having too many black voters led 
to new voting restrictions in 1887 and 1892 , The first reduced the Eastern 
Cape African vote by ruling out communally held property as a basis for 
meeting the qualification, and the second by raising the qualification 
itself, which also had the effect of reducing the Colored vote in the West¬ 
ern Cape. Despite these limitations, the non-European voters continued 
to constitute between 16 and 17 percent of the Cape electorate at the turn 
of the century and held the balance of power in a number of key districts. 
Although there was no bar against Africans or Coloreds electing one of 
their own to the Cape Parliament, they never succeeded in doing so. In 
practice, the color-blind electoral system meant only that blacks had some 
choice over which white man would represent them. But the ballot was 
nevertheless highly prized by those who possessed it. Many believed they 
could influence colonial authorities to heed the interests and desires of 
their communities by using their leverage over the liberal politicians— 
known as “Friends of the Natives”—who depended on their votes. Fur¬ 
thermore the vote was a badge of honor implying that the holder was 
regarded as a “civilized” equal by the dominant whites. In the mind of 
covertly white supremacist liberals, the Cape franchise had value pre¬ 
cisely because it constituted a safety valve for satisfying the aspirations of 
a new class of educated Africans and Coloreds who might otherwise take 
the lead in resisting the colonial order. 10 

A major difference between the Cape electoral system and the one that 
came into being in the South after Reconstruction is that the franchise 
restrictions in the Cape were at least honest ones that roughly conformed 
to nineteenth century liberal conceptions of fairness and equity. Although 
most whites could easily meet the property and wage qualifications, a few 
could not and no exception was made for them. Furthermore, blacks who 
met the formal criteria for the vote could actually exercise it, and there 
was reason to hope that the number of black voters would increase as 
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more blacks acquired property. In the South, on the other hand, violence, 
intimidation, and fraud first reduced the black electorate, and the formal 
legal and constitutional provisions that completed the process provided 
loopholes allowing poor and illiterate whites to remain on the voter rolls 
and gave local registrars the authority to turn away blacks who actually 
met the property, educational, or “good character” requirements that 
were the official basis of inclusion. It was very difficult to make the facts 
of southern disfranchisement conform to any recognized liberal princi¬ 
ples. In the eyes of blacks, certainly, nothing could be perceived except 
the arbitrary and tyrannical exercise of white power; for there was no 
room for a privileged elite that could realistically view suffrage as a re¬ 
ward for self-improvement. Finally, from the vantage point of 1900, the 
historical trajectories of black enfranchisement might have seemed very 
different in the South and the Cape. In the former political rights previ¬ 
ously exercised were being denied and seemed likely to diminish further 
in the future; in the latter, recently conquered and incorporated Africans 
were apparently being offered a stake in the new political order that the 
white man had imposed—a modest one to be sure, but one that could 
grow in time—if one believed, as many Africans did, in the promise of 
future self-government implied by the Cape liberal slogan of “Equal 
rights for every civilized man south of the Zambezi.” 11 

During the South African War of 1899 to 1902, Africans and Coloreds 
in the Cape were led to expect that a British victory over the Afrikaner 
republics of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State would lead to an 
extension of the Cape’s nonracial electoral system to a larger South Africa 
unified under the British Crown. But these expectations were dashed 
when it became clear after 1902 that the imperial objective was accommo¬ 
dation of white settlers and not political rights for blacks. As the prospect 
of a self-governing white supremacist South Africa came into view, the 
Cape liberal idea became the basis of black protest and political mobiliza¬ 
tion. At approximately the same time, a group of black Americans met at 
Niagara to launch a militant civil rights struggle based mainly on protest 
against the evasion of constitutional guarantees of equal voting rights in 
the southern states. 

The struggle to gain, preserve, and extend voting rights thus became a 
common preoccupation of the black protest politics that emerged in the 
United States and South Africa during the nineteenth century and per¬ 
sisted into the twentieth. Before examining, connecting, and comparing 
these suffrage-based struggles, it may be useful to draw out some of the. 
implicit assumptions that underlay this emphasis on the ballot as source of 
racial equality and empowerment. 

If a subordinate group defines its cause as equal political rights with a 
dominant group, it is apparently affirming the possibility of sharing a com¬ 
mon polity with its current oppressors. It also appears to be acknowledging 
that the kind of political order that the dominant group has established for 
itself—in this case, Western-style representative democracy—is an accept- 
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able basis for a more inclusive system. The political community to which 
African-American and black South African protest leaders were ostensibly 
seeking access was the one already constituted by whites. In demanding 
“equal rights,” they were implicitly assenting to a conception of rights held 
by their conquerors or former masters. Their formal objection to the status 
quo, therefore, was to its exclusiveness—its explicit or implicit use of racial 
tests or color bars—and not to what were regarded as its essential or 
intrinsic characteristics. Protest movements emphasizing extension of the 
suffrage are therefore likely to be radical reformist rather than revolution¬ 
ary, unless the franchise or agitation for it is viewed merely as an available 
means for creating a revolutionary group consciousness. If equal rights is 
indeed all that is being sought, and if there is some hope of achieving it, 
more radical objectives such as the dictatorship of the proletariat or full 
national self-determination would seem to be ruled out. In situations of 
racial inequality and conflict, agitation for equal voting rights seems to 
imply a desire for incorporation or integration into a color-blind demo¬ 
cratic order. Hopes for vengeance, turning the tables, restoring an indepen¬ 
dent past, or establishing a new independent nationality—all potentially 
powerful emotions among oppressed racial or ethnic groups—have to be 
resisted, suppressed, or at least kept under wraps if a struggle aims at 
constitutional reform to eliminate racial exclusiveness in voting and hold¬ 
ing office. For a social revolutionary or radical nationalist, demanding and 
using the vote is at best a device to raise consciousness and at worst a 
diversion from the true task of overthrowing the existing economic and 
social order, as well as the government that sustains it. 

Even if one rules out revolutionary cynicism as a motive for equal- 
rights political struggles, the aim of such agitation is more ambiguous than 
it appears at first glance. Attaining the vote may be regarded as a step 
toward a genuinely color-blind society in which race becomes totally irrele¬ 
vant and individuals identify themselves in other ways for political pur¬ 
poses. In such a polity, there would be no need for racially based parties, 
factions, or voting blocs because race had ceased to be an indicator of 
economic or cultural interests. But a less utopian and more ethnocentric 
viewpoint is possible. The vote might be viewed as a way of unifying and 
mobilizing a group that would increase its self-consciousness and solidar¬ 
ity, enabling it to pursue its collective needs and interests more effectively. 
The implicit model here is an ethnic political pluralism in which each 
distinct racial or ethnic group within the same society retains a strong 
sense of its identity and special interests, especially in the realm of culture 
and international affiliations, and uses its voting power to further group 
goals. According to this viewpoint, race or ethnicity is an essential and 
durable characteristic of human beings and not merely the artificial con¬ 
struction of racists. Equal rights does not mean the disappearance of race 
but rather the right to be a racially conscious person, loyal to one’s own 
kind, without being penalized for it or inhibited in the pursuit of essential 
group interests. 
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Such a perspective could not be clearly articulated until well into the 
twentieth century, for previously there had been no pluralist social or 
cultural theory to sustain it. The universalistic conceptions of culture and 
civilization that predominated in the nineteenth century left little room 
for the political accommodation of enduring group differences. But the 
emphasis on race pride that often accompanied universalistic demands for 
individual equality and assimilation, as well as the recurring endorsement 
of separate action and group solidarity as a means to the attainment of 
equality and political incorporation, reveal the persistent tension between 
cosmopolitan, genuinely color-blind perspectives and those which viewed 
blackness as existentially inescapable and culturally invigorating. It was 
not so much a matter of choosing between integrationist cosmopolitanism 
and racially pluralistic ethnocentrism as a basis for political action, as 
finding a way to reconcile them so that blacks could find fulfillment in two 
ways at once—as the generic human beings of liberal theory and as a 
special people whose unique historical experience could be represented or 
symbolized by reference to skin color. 


The Ballot in African-American Protest Thought, 1840-1905 

The origins of black protest politics in the United States can be found in the 
activities and organizations of northern free blacks in the pre-Civil War 
period. The black population of the northern states was small, only about a 
quarter of a million in 1860, and the majority were impoverished laborers 
and servants whose full energies were required to keep their heads above 
water in a hostile environment, in which they were forced to compete on 
unequal terms with poor white immigrants (mostly Irish) for menial, low- 
paying jobs. But a small, educated elite emerged in cities like New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Cleveland. As clergymen, teachers, 
journalists, and small-scale entrepreneurs, this vanguard of the black mid¬ 
dle class was the only fraction of the black population of the United States 
that had the freedom, means, and leisure to engage in sustained political 
protest. Southern free blacks, approximately equal in number to those in 
the North, had greater freedom of movement and expression than the 
slaves—and a small number were relatively affluent—but they were de¬ 
nied most civil and political rights and were likely to be intimidated or 
ruthlessly repressed if they gave any sign of protesting against their condi¬ 
tion or of allying themselves with their brothers and sisters in bondage. 
Northern free blacks, on the other hand, could express themselves freely, 
form associations for political purposes, and in some states could even vote 
on the same basis as whites (as in most of New England) or by meeting 
special property qualifications (as in New York after 1821). 12 

Northern free blacks founded newspapers, formed local associations, 
held a series of national conventions beginning in 1830, and espoused a 
variety of causes of importance to the black community. Their preeminent 
cause was of course the abolition of slavery. A complex and difficult 
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relationship existed between black abolitionists and the white-led antislav¬ 
ery societies that agitated the nation in the 1830s and helped begin the 
process of sectional polarization that led to the Civil War. Most prominent 
black abolitionists were early supporters of William Lloyd Garrison (they 
were most of the original subscribers to his fiery antislavery organ The 
Liberator), and many of them remained loyal to this white champion of 
immediate emancipation throughout the antebellum period. Endorsing 
Garrison’s Christian perfectionism, black abolitionists such as Charles 
Remond, William Wells Brown, Robert Purvis, James Forten, and Wil¬ 
liam Whipper found little justification for racially specific organizations or 
activities. Other free black protest leaders, especially among those based 
outside of Garrisonian New England, had a greater tendency to act inde¬ 
pendently of whites. The Reverends Henry Highland Garnet of Troy, 
New York, Lewis Woodson of Pittsburgh, and Samuel Cornish of New 
York City carried the idea of separate action to the point where they 
anticipated some of the ideas later espoused by black nationalists. Freder¬ 
ick Douglass, the escaped slave who eventually made his home in Roches¬ 
ter, New York, and was the most conspicuous and influential of all the 
black abolitionists, began as a follower of Garrison, then broke with him 
over a number of issues, most notably Garrison’s opposition to Douglass’s 
founding of an antislavery journal of his own to rival The Liberator. But 
Douglass remained opposed to black separatism in principle, accepting it 
only when it could be justified on purely tactical grounds as promoting the 
ultimate objective of an integrated egalitarian society. 13 

In states where black suffrage was denied entirely, as in Pennsylvania 
after 1838, or was granted to blacks on a discriminatory basis, as in New 
York, the struggle for equal political rights rivaled or even at times 
eclipsed the battle against southern slavery. In the 1840s and '50s, Doug¬ 
lass and Garnet mobilized New York blacks around the suffrage issue. In 
1856 Garnet addressed a state convention of representatives of New 
York’s five or six thousand qualified black voters and called for them to 
use their precious ballots to support the new Republican party in the 
upcoming presidential election. Showing a pragmatic attitude toward use 
of the ballot, Garnet argued that the Republicans, with all their shortcom¬ 
ings, came “nearest to liberty and justice,” for the party’s “great principle 
was to stop the progress of slavery.” The convention then devoted itself to 
its main business of organizing a petition campaign for extension of the 
franchise. In the 1850s, Garnet joined a number of black leaders in advo¬ 
cating emigration to Africa or the West Indies as part of an effort “to 
establish a grand center of Negro nationality,” But his pan-African per¬ 
spective did not prevent him from attaching great importance to black 
participation in the American political system. 14 

The educated and relatively affluent free blacks who expressed them¬ 
selves in sermons, newspapers, pamphlets, and books sometimes com¬ 
plained that they were “leaders without followers.” As victims of caste 
discrimination, they knew that their own attainment of equal rights with 
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white Americans depended on the removal of the disabilities that Ameri¬ 
can racial order imposed on all blacks; hence they had no difficulty in 
seeing themselves as representatives of the black community as a whole. 
But the thoroughly middle-class outlook and style of life that most of 
them manifested, as revealed by their characteristic preoccupation with 
temperance and “respectability” and sustained by their economic indepen¬ 
dence as professionals and small business owners, tended to cut them off 
from some of the most immediate concerns of working-class blacks. Their 
attitude toward the black masses was at times critical and condescending; 
lower-class blacks were objects of improvement and uplift more than 
comrades in a struggle. Martin Delany, one of the most militant and 
nationalistic of antebellum black leaders, was given to chastising lower 
class blacks for being willing to work as servants, forgetting apparently 
that most of them had no other choice. 

Most of the free black leaders were self-made men, who had dragged 
themselves from poverty or even from slavery to economic independence 
and respectability. Like self-made men in most societies, they tended to 
lack patience with those who had been unable to overcome similar handi¬ 
caps. Radical and militant on questions of racial injustice, they were also 
likely to have relatively conservative attitudes on other social questions. 
Implicitly or explicitly, they endorsed a less than egalitarian view of soci¬ 
ety in general. Along with most white abolitionists, they accorded legiti¬ 
macy to what they viewed as just and normal social hierarchies, those 
based on character, education, and property acquired through honest 
effort. Consequently their concept of race leadership was of the vanguard 
type: their role was not to articulate the actual feelings and grievances of 
the masses; it was rather to elevate the masses so that they would have the 
proper feelings and understand their true and legitimate grievances. This 
style of leadership was to predominate in black politics for a long time to 
come. 15 

These pioneer protest leaders were attempting to develop and incul¬ 
cate an ideology of liberation that would synthesize an idealized Ameri¬ 
can nationalism with an incipient black nationalism. Much has been 
made of the allegedly irreconcilable conflict between integrationists and 
nationalists that arose in the antebellum period over whether blacks 
should establish racially exclusive bodies or seek to liberate themselves 
from American racism by emigrating to Africa or the West Indies. The 
extreme positions in these debates do indeed seem impossible to recon¬ 
cile. William Whipper of Philadelphia, for example, was an uncondi¬ 
tional integrationist who believed that blacks should never engage in 
independent reform activity or patronize segregated institutions. Martin 
Delany on the other hand argued in a notable book of 1852 that blacks 
had no future in the United States and should depart en masse for any 
destination that would afford them racial self-government. (At that 
point, he focused on the West Indies; later he would turn his attention to 
Africa.) In his 1854 report, “The Political Destiny of the Colored Race,” 
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Delany argued that the suffrage in the United States would not give 
blacks true citizenship, because it would not make them “an essential 
part of the ruling element of the country in which they live.” As a 
disadvantaged minority, blacks could do no more with the ballot than 
give their “approbation to that which our rulers may do.” 16 

Most free black activists struggled to find a middle ground between 
total integration and total separation that would allow them to maintain a 
dual identity. The black campaign against slavery and racial discrimina¬ 
tion was based on identification with the promise of America as a land of 
liberty and equality, but to escape the burdens of racism and attain equal¬ 
ity as American citizens, blacks had to develop racial pride and solidarity. 
Apart from Delany, no prominent black leaders of the antebellum period 
proposed that African-Americans secede en masse from the American 
republic and establish a separate state. The historian Leonard Sweet has 
captured the dominant attitude: “Blacks were nationalistic about their 
color and capabilities, indispensable ingredients in self-pride and creativ¬ 
ity. Yet their nationalism did not preempt their demands for inclusion as 
Americans.” Most antebellum emigrationists actually viewed the expatria¬ 
tion of some blacks to Africa or the West Indies as a supplement to the 
struggle for inclusion in American nationality and not as a substitute for 
it, the logic being that independent black achievements abroad would 
help to mitigate white American racial prejudices. Anti-emigrationists 
such as Frederick Douglass, who generally attacked such proposals as a 
distraction from the struggle at home, also called on blacks to develop 
pride of race and solidarity as a people. The basic objective was to achieve 
political integration without sacrificing a sense of black identity and peo- 
plehood. “Blacks realized,” according to Sweet, “that they had a common 
history of suffering and oppression that differentiated themselves from 
other groups and that, as a proscribed minority, they had special interests 
and special needs which required them to band together as a unit.” 17 

Black consciousness and solidarity for the purpose of incorporation into 
an idealized American nation may not meet the requirements imposed by 
a strict standard of nationalism. What kind of nationalism is it, one might 
ask, that does not envision a separate national state or even manifest any 
clear conception of a distinctive national culture? But we lack another 
word to describe group identity and pride based on a common color, 
origin, and experience of oppression. For nineteenth century blacks, the 
America of their dreams and expectations was not the particular manifes¬ 
tation of a white or Anglo-Saxon race spirit. It was a universal nation 
based on color-blind principles of equality and human rights, a nation that 
did not require its citizens to surrender their ethnic or racial distinctive¬ 
ness and the pride that went with it. 

This nationalistic integrationism was normally sustained by the belief 
that racial prejudice was not innate or natural. “CONDITION and not 
color, is the chief cause of the prejudice under which we suffer” was 
one striking formulation of a doctrine accepted by most black abolitionists 
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and antebellum proto-nationalists. One implication of this idea was that 
the abolition of slavery would go a long way toward eliminating racism; 
another was that self-improvement among free blacks would overcome 
much of the feeling against them. In urging their fellow African- 
Americans to educate themselves, acquire property, and adopt strict, 
puritanical moral standards, some members of the free black elite came 
close at times to blaming the victims for the discrimination against them. 
What perhaps pained them the most was that people like themselves who 
deserved equal treatment at the hands of the white middle class did not 
receive it; for whites lumped all blacks together and falsely attributed 
vices of the many to the virtuous few. Hence the only way to conquer 
prejudice was to raise the standards of the group as a whole, thus remov¬ 
ing the stigma of inferiority from all blacks. This line of thought might 
have led to an emphasis on self-help at the expense of protest, had it not 
been for the existence of slavery, which no amount of self-help could 
conceivably eliminate. There was the further injustice of political discrimi¬ 
nation in the free states, which meant that in states such as New York and 
Pennsylvania uneducated, disreputable whites, some of them just off the 
boat from Ireland, went freely to the polls, while many respectable, 
middle-class blacks were barred from exercising their rights of citizenship. 
Consequently the struggle had to be based on a dual strategy of self- 
improvement and organized protest—especially by the educated and re¬ 
spectable vanguard—against slavery and civic inequality. 18 

This ideology assumed that class is potentially more important than 
race in a capitalistic, free labor society. Since slavery was based on color, 
its defenders promoted the myth of innate black inferiority to justify their 
practice of human bondage; and the degraded condition of the slaves 
reinforced prejudiced attitudes in the minds of whites, including those 
who did not benefit directly from slavery. But if slavery could be abol¬ 
ished, prejudice and discrimination would disappear and blacks would be 
judged on their merits. This gross underestimation of the ability of racism 
to outlive slavery and even gain in strength after servitude was abolished 
was not unique to black antislavery thought. In fact it was a view shared 
by white abolitionists, who had often severed their ties with the coloniza- 
tionist movement precisely on the question of whether prejudice was 
ineradicable or a result of “condition.” One does not of course have to 
believe that prejudice is literally innate or instinctual to find an enduring 
racism in white American culture. Most black abolitionists and intellec¬ 
tuals of the antebellum period failed to perceive that more than two 
hundred years of slavery and discrimination had planted the notion of 
black “otherness” and inferiority so deeply into the white psyche that 
liberation of blacks from bondage could not remove it. Neither could 
strenuous efforts at self-help and self-improvement; for such efforts were 
bound to have limited results in the face of persistent prejudice and 
discrimination. Paradoxically, black thinkers of the mid-nineteenth cen ¬ 
tury often appreciated the power of race consciousness in their own quest 
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for pride and dignity but could not face up to the ways that it maintained 
and reinforced the positive self-image and status pretensions of white 
Americans. 19 

When the Civil War brought emancipation and the use of black troops 
to defend the Union, black leaders rejoiced in the impending fulfillment 
of their hope for full-fledged membership in the American nation. Freder¬ 
ick Douglass, in particular, viewed the war in millennialist terms as an 
apocalypse that would regenerate the nation and make it true to its prom¬ 
ise as a land of freedom and equality. Martin Delany, the most thorough¬ 
going of prewar separatists, now accepted a commission in the Union 
army and for the time being abandoned the idea of a black exodus from 
the United States. In the South black slaves voted with their feet against 
the Confederacy and offered themselves en masse to the Union armies as 
laborers and soldiers, thus making a significant and perhaps decisive con¬ 
tribution to the Union victory. As the South was going down to defeat 
before an army and navy that included almost 200,000 blacks, most of 
whom were ex-slaves, northern black leaders were preparing a campaign 
for equal suffrage. They found a receptive white audience in the North 
when they claimed that blacks had earned the right to full citizenship and 
that they were the most “loyal” segment of the southern population. 
Without their votes, it was plausibly argued, the South could not be 
reconstructed in such a way as to assure the future safety of the Union. 
Furthermore, if American democracy was extended in a color-blind way 
to the southern states, there would be great opportunities for the black 
elite to find a constituency and exert political leadership. 20 

During Reconstruction the former slaves of the defeated South voted in 
massive numbers for the Republicans and constituted the backbone of the 
party in most states. But they did not dominate the politics of the region; 
white Republicans held a controlling share of the top leadership positions 
and elective offices except in South Carolina, which for a time came closer 
than any other state to achieving the “black domination” that southern 
white supremacist myth-makers would later claim was characteristic of 
Radical Reconstruction throughout the region, (South Carolina’s combi¬ 
nation of a substantial black majority and lack of a significant body of 
white Republican voters made it atypical of the ex-Confederate states.) 
Although deferring in most cases to the leadership of white “scalawags” 
and “carpetbaggers” substantial numbers of blacks were elected to local, 
state, and federal offices—16 served in the United States House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and two in the Senate during and immediately after the period 
of Republican ascendancy. Many self-educated ex-slaves were elected to 
local offices, but most of the blacks who gained state or federal office had 
been free before the Civil War and had enjoyed exceptional educational 
advantages, including college or university training for a significant num¬ 
ber. Some of these were “black carpetbaggers,” members of the northern 
free black elite who had come to the South as soldiers, missionaries, or 
Freedman’s Bureau officers. In short, the freedmen were represented to a 
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considerable extent by the same kind of leaders that had predominated in 
the northern-based agitation against slavery and racial discrimination in 
the antebellum period. This top political leadership was overwhelmingly 
middle-class or “bourgeois” in its outlook and did not generally favor 
radical social and economic policies. It did not, for the most part, press 
hard for land redistribution or other measures that would challenge estab¬ 
lished property rights. 21 

Black abolitionists who remained in the North likewise generally failed 
to give strenuous backing to land confiscation and redistribution schemes. 
Frederick Douglass, for example, favored a federal program to make 
small farms available to freedmen on relatively easy terms, but he balked 
at free homesteads. Middle-class black Republicans, like many white 
Republicans, were not so much fearful of the effect of confiscating the 
land of “traitors” as they were of the deleterious effect on the freedmen of 
“getting something for nothing.” Douglass’s standard answer to the ques¬ 
tion of “What shall we do with the Negro” was “Do Nothing with us! . . . 
if the Negro cannot stand on his own legs let him fall.” By this he meant 
that once blacks had received full civil and political rights they should get 
no special advantages. They should not, in other words, become wards of 
the state or the objects of “class legislation.” It was a legitimate applica¬ 
tion of the self-help doctrines of the prewar free black elite to make the 
freedmen primarily responsible for their own economic advancement. 
Education and political participation would enhance self-reliance, but 
free homesteads or government charity might undermine efforts to incul¬ 
cate competitive efficiency. 22 

Douglass and other black Republican leaders obtained, on paper at 
least, essentially what they were asking for—equality under the law, as 
provided by the Civil Rights Act of 1866 and the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution and the right to vote as mandated for the South by the 
Reconstruction Acts and for the nation as a whole by the Fifteenth 
Amendment. The ballot was crucial, not because it would enable an 
impoverished black majority to redistribute the wealth of the South, but 
in order to give blacks the ability to resist de jure or de facto abridgment 
of their civil rights. These rights, if protected, would allegedly guarantee 
to the ex-slaves a fair chance to get ahead in a competitive capitalist 
society. What went wrong in their eyes was not that more fundamental 
reforms failed to pass Congress but rather that the federal government 
failed to enforce the right to vote and thus deprived blacks of the protec¬ 
tion against discrimination and exploitation that the ballot was supposed 
to provide. 

Contrary to what Booker T. Washington would later argue, the drive 
for black self-improvement was not a casualty of a preoccupation with 
politics during Reconstruction. What was being sought was a legal and 
political structure in which self-help could take place, free of blatant 
discrimination and artificial barriers to group advancement. But in prac¬ 
tice, Gilded Age American politics was a poor school for inculcation of 
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the Protestant virtues of industry, honesty, sobriety, and frugality. Given 
the spoils system that predominated in American politics and the empha¬ 
sis on government aid for private economic activity (especially railroad 
construction) that dominated southern politics during the Reconstruction 
years, it was no surprise that the southern Republican governments of the 
period 1868-77 were less than models of honesty and efficiency. Even 
more than northern carpetbaggers, the middle-class blacks who entered 
politics full-time had no career alternatives outside of public service, for 
“civil society” in the South remained under white conservative control, 
and there was little patronage for professionals or business men of the 
wrong color or political persuasion. Government salaries were meager, 
standards of political ethics were low (the concept of “conflict of interest” 
hardly existed), and temptations for private enrichment through political 
activity were many, especially in the case of those who had little other 
opportunity to accumulate wealth. Less perhaps than white Republicans 
but still to a degree that was troubling to principled and idealistic support¬ 
ers of black political participation, members of the black office-holding 
elite in the South engaged in the same kind of vote-selling and misuse of 
public funds that was endemic in the American politics of the period. This 
activity, as natural and inevitable as it may have been under the circum¬ 
stances, had a heavy cost; it betrayed the high ideals of the conflict against 
slavery and gave an excuse to northern liberal reformers to abandon a 
radical-democratic experiment that was hard to justify in terms of their 
basic beliefs about race and class. But the Reconstruction governments 
were not overthrown primarily because they were corrupt or wasteful. 
The campaign to terrorize and intimidate black voters mounted by the Ku 
Klux Klan early in Reconstruction and by unmasked paramilitary groups 
in its later phases drew their main inspiration from the affront to white 
supremacist mores and traditions that was inherent in the mere fact of 
black voting and officeholding. 23 

The immediate post-Reconstruction period forced national black lead¬ 
ers and intellectuals to reassess their political situation. For the most part 
blacks remained loyal to the Republican party. Republicans may have 
failed in their efforts to reconstruct the South on the basis of black suf¬ 
frage and by the late 1870s were clearly in the process of abandoning 
southern African-Americans to their fate. The party of emancipation, 
equal rights, and free labor was on its way to becoming the party of high 
tariffs, hard money, and big business. But the Democrats had the de¬ 
served reputation of being the party of blatant Negrophobia. Further¬ 
more, the Republican politicians of the 1880s continued to protest at 
election time against the violence, intimidation, and fraud which were 
making it increasingly difficult for southern blacks to vote the Republican 
ticket, and the party continued to reward prominent black supporters 
with federal patronage jobs. Frederick Douglass, famous for his state¬ 
ment that for blacks “the Republican party is the ship, all else is the 
ocean,” was one of those, who benefited from federal patronage policies 
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designed to preserve the loyalty of the black elite. On the state and local 
level in the North, Republicans sometimes put black loyalists at the bot¬ 
tom of the ticket or appointed them to minor offices. A more substantial 
indication of the party’s continued concern for black rights, or at least for 
the difference black voters might make in close elections, was its role in 
the passage of state laws calling for equal access to public accommoda¬ 
tions to replace the federal Civil Rights Act of 1875, which the Supreme 
Court declared unconstitutional in 1883. 24 

If a significant group of black politicians, many of whom depended for 
their livelihood on the Republican party, continued to put their faith in 
reviving the party’s flagging commitment to equal rights, a group of black 
intellectuals and journalists began to explore political “independence” as 
an alternative to automatic support of the party of Lincoln and emancipa¬ 
tion. T. Thomas Fortune, editor of the New York Globe, one of several 
black newspapers founded in the post-Reconstruction North, was the 
era’s most conspicuous advocate of political independence. In a speech 
before the Colored Press Association of Washington in 1882, Fortune 
castigated the Republican party for forgetting its original principles and 
abandoning southern blacks to the not so tender mercies of white 
supremacist “redeemers.” “The Republican party,” he charged in his char¬ 
acteristically forceful fashion, “has degenerated into an ignoble scramble 
for place and power.” Consequently it was no longer “binding upon col¬ 
ored men further to support the Republican party when other more advan¬ 
tageous affiliations” could be obtained. It was of course impossible for a 
black man to be a “Bourbon Democrat,” but he could be “an indepen¬ 
dent, a progressive Democrat.” More generally he called upon blacks to 
vote as individuals, concentrate on local rather than national issues, and 
divide on issues of public policy that did not involve their fundamental 
rights. 25 

The rise of Grover Cleveland as a reform-minded President who 
seemed less hostile to blacks than previous Democratic standard bearers 
caused a flurry of black interest in the Democratic party. After Cleveland 
appointed a few black Democrats to minor federal offices during his first 
term, interest increased, and Fortune supported him for reelection in 
1888. But Douglass and most black opinion-makers, including the editors 
of most of the black journals, remained steadfast in their loyalty to the 
Republicans. The problem with independency was that neither party was 
prepared to make significant concessions to a black electorate that was 
diminishing and ceasing to be a factor in southern contests. Continuing 
support of the Republicans, despite the high level of frustration that this 
entailed, was based on the assumption that they at least had an incentive 
to resist the march toward disfranchisement that was insuring Democratic 
control of southern elections. When the Republicans gained control of 
both houses of Congress in 1888, they came close to fulfilling their 
longstanding pledge to pass a law providing for federal supervision of 
southern elections to prevent the intimidation of black voters. Henry 
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Cabot Lodge’s “Force Bill” passed the Flouse of Representatives in 1890 
only to fail in the Senate. After that the party ceased even giving lip 
service to black voting rights, but African-Americans could still find no 
convincing reason to support the Democrats. The national party made no 
further overtures to blacks, and its southern supporters took the lead in 
revising state constitutions in such a way as to make black voting virtually 
impossible. 26 

In his notable book Black and White: Land, Labor, and Capital in the 
South (1884), T. Thomas Fortune provided the rationale for a new class- 
based politics that would replace older allegiances based on specifically 
racial concerns. Influenced by Henry George and the white anti-monopoly 
radicalism of the 1880s, he described the essential southern conflict as one 
of rich against poor, landed against landless, rather than black against 
white. He stated baldly that “the condition of the black and white laborer is 
the same and . . . consequently their cause is common.” But he failed to 
draw the seemingly obvious conclusion that blacks should join with work¬ 
ing class whites to form an anti-monopoly third party. Instead, he advo¬ 
cated a flexible, nonpartisan independence. In 1886, Fortune supported 
the Democratic candidate for mayor of New York against Henry George 
and the United Labor party. 27 

A close reading of Black and White reveals that it contains two compet¬ 
ing social and political philosophies. Fortune’s assertions of an anti- 
monopoly, quasi-socialist radicalism did not prevent him from calling on 
southern blacks to adapt to the capitalist system and succeed on its terms. 
In accordance with the dogma that prejudice is the result of condition, he 
predicted that race conflict would end in the South “when the lowly 
condition of the black man has passed away”—when “he has successfully 
metamorphosed the condition which attaches to him as a badge of slavery 
and degradation, and made a reputation for himself as a financier, states¬ 
man, advocate and money-shark generally, his color will be swallowed up 
in his reputation, his bank-account, and his important money interests.” 
As his ironic tone suggests, Fortune the social radical was critical of the 
roles blacks would have to play to overcome prejudice, yet he answered in 
the affirmative the question of whether such an adaptation to predatory 
capitalism was “the logical outgrowth of the Divine affirmation that of 
one blood he created all men to dwell upon the earth and of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence that ‘we hold these truths to be self-evident:—That 
all men are created equal. . . .’ ” He then went on to report approvingly 
on the extent to which blacks had already succeeded in business, the 
professions, and government service. 28 

Fortune’s celebration of black people’s ability to emulate the kind of 
acquisitive behavior that he condemned in whites was not necessarily 
inconsistent. It made sense in the context of a sophisticated historical 
determinism similar to the orthodox Marxist view that you have to 
achieve capitalism before you go can go on to socialism. Southern blacks, 
Fortune was implying, would have to modernize themselves through capi- 
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talist enterprise and develop their own class and ideological divisions 
before there could be a color-blind class conflict with blacks on both sides. 
In the short term, then, the main task facing blacks was to work the 
capitalistic system in order to compete successfully with whites. Anticipat¬ 
ing almost all the principal doctrines of Booker T. Washington, with 
whom he would later be closely allied, Fortune included in his otherwise 
radical and quasi-Marxist book the advocacy of self-help, industrial educa¬ 
tion, cooperation with ruling-class southern whites, and encouragement 
of black capitalist enterprise. “All over the country,” he concluded, “the 
colored man is coming to understand that if he is ever to have and enjoy a 
status at all commensurate with that of his fellow citizens, he must get a 
grip upon the elements of success which they enjoy with such effect, and 
boldly enter the lists, a competitor who must make a way for himself.” 29 

Such an interpretation of Fortune’s ideology puts his call for political 
independence and an end to bloc voting in a new light. Fortune was not 
advocating that blacks as a group put their weight behind a party other 
than the Republicans, whether it be a reformed Democracy or a laborite 
third party. Instead he was calling in effect to blacks to rely less heavily on 
parties and electoral politics in general as a basis for group advancement. 
In Black and White, he put forth a harshly negative view of Reconstruc¬ 
tion and black participation in it that echoes the charges of many white 
critics and anticipates Booker T. Washington’s view that blacks had tried 
to walk before they had learned to crawl. “Illiteracy,” he wrote, “. . . has 
been the prime cause of more misgovernment in the South than any other 
one cause, not even the insatiable rapacity of the carpet-bag adventurers 
taking precedent over it.” His account of what happened in South Caro¬ 
lina repeats the anti-Radical views of the Redeemers and their northern 
apologists in every particular except their justification of the deliberately 
provoked riots and massacres used to rectify the situation: “By the side of 
robbery, the embezzlement, the depletion of the treasury of South Caro¬ 
lina, and the imposition of ruinous and unnecessary taxation upon the 
people of the state by the carpet-bag harpies, aided and abetted by the 
ignorant negroes whom our government had not given time to shake the 
dust from their feet before it invited them to seats in the chambers of 
legislature, we must place the heartless butcheries of Hamburg and 
Ellerton.” 30 

If Fortune implied, without quite saying it categorically, that the enfran¬ 
chisement of “ignorant” blacks during Reconstruction had been a mistake 
and that more stress needed to be put on preparing for the ballot than on 
exercising it, other prominent black intellectuals of the 1880s were coming 
to this conclusion in a more straightforward fashion. John Bruce, a promi¬ 
nent black journalist who would have a long career as a “race man” and 
advocate of separatist activity, concluded after the Supreme Court deci¬ 
sion of 1883 restricting federal action on behalf of civil rights that “we 
have already paid too much attention to politics.” The focus should shift, 
he argued, to education. 31 
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The same point was made more strongly in George Washington Wil¬ 
liams’s History of the Negro Race in America (1882), a book that would be 
quoted in suffrage debates in South Africa. Williams, an Ohio clergyman 
and the first black member of the state legislature, was, like Fortune, 
highly critical of Radical Reconstruction. The failure of the “Negro gov¬ 
ernments” was inevitable, he contended, “because they were not built on 
the granite foundation of intelligence and statesmanship.” As a result of 
their fall, “a lesson was taught the colored people that is invaluable. Let 
them rejoice that they are out of politics. Let white men rule. Let them 
enjoy a political life to the exclusion of business and education, and they 
will sooner or later be driven out of their places by the same law that sent 
the Negro to the plantations and schools. And if the Negro is industrious, 
frugal, saving, diligent in labor, and laborious in study, there is another 
law that will quietly and peaceably, without a political shock, restore him 
to his normal relations in politics.” Blacks will regain the ballot, he con¬ 
cluded, when they can pay taxes and read their own ballots, when they 
are “equal to all the exigencies of American citizenship.” 32 

That education and economic self-help had a higher priority than politi¬ 
cal participation and even the exercise of political rights was still a minority 
viewpoint in the 1880s. Only after 1890, when the defeat of Lodge’s Force 
Bill and the wholesale constitutional disfranchisement of Mississippi blacks 
made loss of southern voting rights appear irreversible, did this approach 
win wide acceptance among black leaders and intellectuals. Its foremost 
champion was Booker T. Washington, the principal of Tuskegee Institute 
and, after the death of Frederick Douglass in 1895, the most influential 
black man in the United States. Washington argued in 1900 that “we made a 
mistake at the beginning of our freedom in putting the emphasis on the 
wrong end. Politics and the holding of office were too largely emphasized, 
almost to the exclusion of every other interest.” What had been forgotten 
was that “the individual or race that owns the property, pays these taxes, 
possesses the intelligence and substantial character, is the one which is 
going to exercise the greatest control on government, whether he lives in 
the North or whether he lives in the South.” He made it clear that he did 
“not favor the Negro’s giving up anything which is fundamental and which 
has been guaranteed to him by the Constitution of the United States.” It 
was legitimate and indeed desirable for the South to restrict the franchise 
on the basis of property and education, but it should not do so, Washington 
warned, in a racially discriminatory fashion. Despite his reputation as an 
accommodationist, Washington protested openly on a number of occasions 
against the tendency of the disfranchising constitutional conventions to 
provide loopholes enabling poor and illiterate whites to meet the new 
voting qualifications. Like most nineteenth-century liberals, but unlike 
radical democrats such as Frederick Douglass, he believed that the ballot 
was a privilege to be reserved for the certifiably competent and intelligent 
members of the community. For blacks and whites alike, it should serve as a 
reward and incentive for the attainment of certain minimum standards of 
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civilization and social efficiency. (He would have had no objection to the 
electoral system of the Cape Colony of South Africa.) Although Washing¬ 
ton’s powers of persuasion were not sufficient to prevent southern white 
supremacists from enacting a suffrage that was impartial in form only, it is 
less than fair to charge him with abandoning the cause of equal political 
rights. 33 

Whether applied fairly or unfairly, the establishment of new tests for 
voting would keep most southern blacks from the polls. But for Washing¬ 
ton this was a small price to pay for a chance to concentrate on activities 
he deemed more fundamental for group progress than voting. His pro¬ 
gram of industrial education, for which he succeeded in getting substantial 
support from northern philanthropy and from southern state legislatures, 
was part of a larger plan to rehabilitate a “backward” black peasantry and 
make them competitive in a developing capitalist society. Like most 
Americans of the late nineteenth century, Washington believed that eco¬ 
nomics was a more important source of power and status than political 
participation. He also accepted the view that prejudice and discrimination 
were a response to poverty and immorality. Like T. Thomas Fortune, he 
apparently believed that southern blacks would be treated as equals and 
granted full political rights when they had produced a substantial and 
prosperous class of landowners and businessmen. Like advocates of black 
self-help in later periods, he regarded Jewish commercial success in the 
teeth of prejudice as a model for blacks to follow. In his estimation, it was 
incompatible with black pride to assume that blacks could make progress 
only through political activity aimed at influencing public policy in their 
favor. 

Whether Washington’s emphasis on self-help and autonomous eco¬ 
nomic action constitutes a kind of proto-nationalism that anticipates the 
doctrines of Marcus Garvey (as Garvey himself believed) or whether 
Washington was a long-term integrationist who was simply calculating 
what it would take to win full acceptance from white Americans remains 
in dispute, mainly because he was careful not to divulge his views on 
whether black Americans were destined to remain a separate people or be 
absorbed as individuals into a color-blind America. Whatever his real 
thoughts about race, it is clear that blacks in South Africa and throughout 
the world saw Washington as a model of black achievement and self 
reliance who refuted the racist canard that blacks could achieve nothing 
on their own. The view of Tuskegee as a thoroughly modern and progres¬ 
sive institution run by blacks for blacks was a powerful inspiration for 
those living under white colonial domination. Washington’s legacy was 
therefore ambiguous; he was an accommodationist on the question of 
political rights and social segregation who also championed a black self- 
reliance and capacity for progress that contradicted white supremacist 
ideology. Du Bois’ criticism would be directed mainly at the first aspect, 
and Garvey’s praise would focus on the second. 34 

After 1900, a group of northern black intellectuals and professionals led 
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by W. E. B. Du Bois and William Monroe Trotter charged that Washing¬ 
ton’s acceptance of a qualified suffrage had encouraged southern white 
supremacists to nullify the Fifteenth Amendment. Du Bois, Trotter, and 
the other black radicals who founded the Niagara Movement in 1905 
made federal action to restore equal voting rights on the Reconstruction 
basis of universal manhood suffrage a centerpiece of their neo-abolitionist 
campaign for black equality. Washington was condemned not only for 
acceding to a qualified suffrage but also for leaving control of the fran¬ 
chise in the hands of southern white supremacists, which assured a dis¬ 
criminatory result. This was a valid criticism of Washington’s policy. In his 
desire to accommodate southern whites and win their support for black 
education and economic opportunity, Washington opposed congressional 
legislation to enforce the Fifteenth Amendment; almost alone among 
prominent black leaders he had withheld his support from the Force Bill 
of 1890. Washington was not unintelligent or naive; he must have realized 
that he was surrendering in practice what he persisted in affirming in 
principle—equal access to the ballot box. Like George Washington Wil¬ 
liams, he believed that equal political rights would be restored when 
blacks had rehabilitated themselves economically and morally. His critics 
replied that political power was essential to equality of economic opportu¬ 
nity. Reverting to the logic of Reconstruction radicalism, they maintained 
that only through the ability to influence public policy by voting and 
holding office could blacks protect the fundamental civil rights that were 
essential to the improvement of their economic condition. According to 
Du Bois, writing in 1903, “The power of the ballot we need in sheer self- 
defense—else what will keep us from a second slavery?” 35 

The most persuasive defense of Washington’s approach is that he was 
making the best of a bad situation. Federal interventionism had failed 
once and was unlikely to be revived in the foreseeable future. This being 
the case, conciliation of southern whites in the hope of getting them to 
acquiesce in the improvement of black education and the development of 
black enterprise, leading perhaps to a decline of race hostility and an 
eventual willingness to restore political rights, might be the best strategy 
available. It was a sad commentary on the strength of American racism at 
the turn of the century that this analysis could not be easily refuted. 


The Cape Suffrage and the Origins of Black Protest Politics in 

South Africa 

Black protest politics in South Africa could not begin until British troops 
and white settlers had overcome the violent resistance of independent 
Africans against European conquest. Furthermore, reformist activity of a 
kind that was analogous to the African-American struggle for equality 
could develop only in constitutional contexts that provided some mecha¬ 
nisms for African political participation and representation. Without a 
sanctioned way of expressing concerns or presenting grievances and the 
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possibility that complaints would be addressed, the only politics conceiv¬ 
able would have been the politics of rebellion or revolution. The neces¬ 
sary conditions for lawful black protest activity of a significant kind in 
southern Africa first came into being in the eastern Cape Colony in the 
late nineteenth century. By the 1880s, the Xhosa chiefdoms on the eastern 
frontier had lost their independence but had not suffered enslavement or 
a total denial of political rights. In fact some of their former subjects were 
invited to participate as voters in what white liberals and humanitarians 
claimed was a “color-blind” political system. 

For reasons peculiar to the history of the Cape colony, therefore, the first 
African political leaders who adjusted to the reality of European domina¬ 
tion focused on issues involving the suffrage that many of them believed 
were analogous to those then facing African-Americans. Even if they had 
not been drawn to the comparison for reasons of their own, they could not 
have avoided it; for white enemies of the Cape African franchise were 
inclined to use it against them. In 1891, J. H. Hofmeyer, leader of an 
emergent political organization of Afrikaners called the Bond, argued for 
new suffrage qualifications designed to reduce the number of African vot¬ 
ers by pointing to the alleged consequences of black voting in the United 
States. It had led to “fraud, violence, and bloodshed; to a systematic falsifi¬ 
cation of the register.” According to Hofmeyer, the federal government 
had been forced to “stand by and wink,” while southern whites used force 
to keep blacks from the polls. The only way to prevent such a disaster from 
befalling the Cape was to diminish the African electorate. 36 

The circumstances that gave the suffrage to some recently conquered 
indigenes in a self-governing British colony were unique to the Cape. 
When the colony was granted representative government in 1854, the 
majority of the white population were descendants of Dutch colonists, 
many of whom resented British hegemony and the forced Anglicanization 
previously undertaken by colonial authorities. Since English settlers were 
a substantial but distinct minority, the American system of white man¬ 
hood suffrage would have led to Afrikaner predominance. One way of 
preventing Afrikaners from controlling the new representative institu¬ 
tions was to admit a proportion of the Colored population to the elector¬ 
ate, on the assumption that they could be induced to support English- 
speakers against their former slavemasters. Of course English hegemony 
could also have been assured, at least temporarily, by setting a very high 
property qualification for the franchise. But this would have dangerously 
embittered the relatively poor but fiercely proud Afrikaner farmers, who 
had earlier rebelled against British rule or trekked away to form indepen¬ 
dent republics in the interior of South Africa, and was also opposed by 
missionaries and liberal imperial officials, who believed that some people 
of color were capable of becoming “civilized” and should be rewarded for 
their efforts. Although the analogy is far from perfect, there is some 
resemblance between the mixture of idealistic and self-interested motives 
that led northern Republicans to impose black franchise on the South 
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after the Civil War and those which impelled English authorities and 
settler representatives to extend the franchise to people of color in the 
mid-nineteenth century Cape. In both cases, adherence to liberal ideals of 
equal rights helped to enable one ethnic or sectional division of the white 
population to maintain its hegemony over another. 37 

In the decades immediately after their enfranchisement, the Colored 
voters of the Western Cape failed to organize independently and define an 
interest of their own. They did not, for example, mobilize against the 
draconian Master-Servants law of 1856, which subjected many of them to 
quasi-serfdom on white farms. An extraordinarily heterogeneous popula¬ 
tion of uprooted, detribalized indigenes and ex-slaves of diverse origin, 
they mostly lacked a group consciousness that transcended paternalistic 
dependence on the local white notables who monopolized office-holding. 38 

It was otherwise in the Eiastern Cape, which was an expanding frontier 
until the 1880s. The Xhosa tribesman of the Ciskei and Transkei fought 
no less than ten wars against white expansion, beginning in the 1780s and 
lasting for a century. Few indigenous populations put up a more deter¬ 
mined and effective resistance against white colonial conquest. The recur¬ 
ring pattern was for a conquered area to be first ruled directly by the 
British crown and then absorbed into the Cape Colony. In 1865 the Ciskei 
was attached to the Cape, and the Transkei was incorporated piecemeal 
during the 1870s and ’80s. The result was a vast increase in the Bantu¬ 
speaking African population of the colony and a smaller, but still substan¬ 
tial, increase in the nonwhite electorate. Since most of the new African 
voters helped to send English-speaking representatives to the Cape Parlia¬ 
ment, it is not surprising that it was the political spokesmen for an increas¬ 
ingly self-conscious Cape Afrikaner community, namely Hofmeyer and 
the Afrikaner Bond, who began the agitation for suffrage restriction. 39 

One distinct group of newly incorporated Africans adapted with alac¬ 
rity and enthusiasm to the white man’s electoral contests. The most eager 
voters tended to be those who had been converted to Christianity and 
attended mission schools. Beginning in the early nineteenth century, 
Christian missionaries established stations throughout the territory that 
would become South Africa, especially in areas under British control. As 
the region came under British rule in the mid to late nineteenth century, 
the Eastern Cape and the Transkei became a veritable hotbed of mission 
activity, and the location of notable boarding schools for Africans, such as 
Lovedale, a Presbyterian institution, and Healdtown, a Methodist train¬ 
ing center. The missionaries believed that conversion and “civilization” 
went hand in hand; peoples born in barbarism could not become good 
Christians until they had changed all their habits and become culturally 
British. Most Africans in the Eastern Cape as elsewhere did not readily 
forsake all of their traditional customs to adopt the white man’s ways, and 
the process of conversion was slow and uneven. Even those who re¬ 
sponded with apparent enthusiasm to a mission education were not as 
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thoroughly transfigured as their teachers liked to imagine; for they re¬ 
mained African in many of their deepest feeling and loyalties. 40 

The best opportunities for establishing Christian communities under 
missionary direction were among people whose way of life had already 
been severely disrupted. Refugees from the devastating series of wars 
resulting from the expansion of the Zulu Kingdom in southeastern Africa 
in the early nineteenth century—the mfecane —were particularly suscepti¬ 
ble to missionary influence; defeat and the weakening of chiefs and tradi¬ 
tional authorities left a political and cultural vacuum that missionaries 
were eager to fill. The Mfengu people—who fled from Natal to the Cape 
Colony in 1835, allied themselves with the British in subsequent wars with 
the Xhosa in the eastern Cape, and were eventually awarded with a 
substantial grant of land—were favorite targets of missionary endeavor; a 
substantial portion of them became Christians and peasant producers 
involved in the market economy. The first of the African politicians who 
urged their compatriots to vote and get involved in Cape politics came 
from this ethnic group. 41 

White missionaries viewed their charges as cultural inferiors—people 
living in the darkness of barbarism and heathenism. At best their 
attitudes toward Africans were benevolently paternalistic, at worst arro¬ 
gantly disdainful. They were also of course enemies of African indepen¬ 
dence and contributed significantly to the expansion of European hege¬ 
mony. But in their own ethnocentric way, missionaries were champions 
of African potential, at least in comparison with most white settlers 
with their belief in unalterable black subservience and inferiority. Brit¬ 
ish missionaries of the mid-nineteenth century, especially those who 
came from dissenting churches or from the Church of Scotland, shared 
many attitudes with the general run of white American abolitionists; 
they were likely to support movements for humanitarian reform, includ¬ 
ing the abolition of slavery and caste inequality. Although they had 
little or no respect for traditional African culture, many of them never¬ 
theless affirmed that properly nurtured Africans were eventually capa¬ 
ble of reaching a level of civilization that would make them worthy of 
civic and political equality with white colonists. For the most part, the 
early- to mid-nineteenth century missionaries were not racist in the 
strict sense of biological determinism. In their view, Christian belief, 
Victorian sexual morality, the Protestant work ethic, literacy in the 
English language, and adaptation to a market economy were insepara¬ 
ble elements of a civilized standard that Africans were capable of 
attaining. 42 

Some Africans fulfilled their expectations. This converted and “civi¬ 
lized” minority became the nucleus of an elite of Western-educated 
blacks who sought to modernize their more tradition-minded compatri¬ 
ots and prepare them for participation in the Cape’s theoretically nonra- 
cial polity. The missionaries also imparted economic attitudes and skills 
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that helped to give this class a material foundation for meeting the 
suffrage qualifications and for making alliances with influential whites. 
Missions often provided individual families with small lots for cultivation 
and encouraged them to produce for the colonial market. The eastern 
Cape in late nineteenth century thus became a growth area for a new 
kind of African peasantry. The market for farm produce began expand¬ 
ing rapidly in the 1860s and then went on to greater heights as a result of 
the diamond and gold rushes of the ’70s and ’80s. Much land on the 
Eastern Cape frontier remained in African possession, and the demand 
for foodstuffs was so great that it could not be met exclusively by white 
farmers. Even after some Africans began trekking to the mines of Kim¬ 
berley and the Witwatersrand to labor under conditions that quickly 
grew oppressive, others were prospering by growing foodstuffs to meet 
the new demand created by a burst of urbanization and industrialization. 
In the eastern Cape a community of interest developed between the 
emerging class of peasant producers and the white middlemen or com¬ 
mercial capitalists who handled their crops and supplied them with con¬ 
sumer goods. Historian Stanley Trapido has argued that this nexus pro¬ 
vided the interracial liberalism of the Cape with a material base that 
gave it greater staying power than if it had been merely an afterglow of 
mid-nineteenth century British humanitarianism. 43 

But the most prominent and articulate of the early post-conquest Afri¬ 
can political leaders were not likely to be personally engaged in peasant 
production. They were more apt to be the sons of prosperous peasants 
who had acquired more education than was needed for farming and 
sought careers of a more sedentary and cerebral kind. By the 1880s and 
’90s a small number of converted Africans had graduated from mission 
high schools and were finding employment as clerks, interpreters, minor 
civil servants, journalists, or even clergymen. They were the vanguard of 
a Western-educated intelligentsia that would assume leadership in the 
struggle for African rights, especially equal rights for “civilized” blacks, in 
a colonial order that they hoped or imagined would live up to the highest 
ideals of Victorian liberalism. 44 

The forerunner or founding father of this new intellectual elite was Tiyo 
Soga, son of a Xhosa headman, who attended the Presbyterian school of 
Lovedale in the years immediately after its founding in 1841. When a 
frontier war forced the temporary closing of the school in 1846, he was 
sent to Scotland for further education at Glasgow University and the 
United Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Edinburgh. He returned to 
the Cape in 1857 with a degree in theology, ordination as a Presbyterian 
minister, and a pious Scottish wife. As the first black clergyman in South 
Africa, he confined himself for the most part to his duties as a missionary 
and generally avoided speaking out on political issues. Fully sharing the 
mission philosophy that no civilization was possible without Christianity, 
he was in no position to object to European domination and imperial 
expansion so long as exposure to the gospel went with it. But in 1865 he 
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reacted angrily to an article in a missionary journal in which one of his 
white associates, discouraged by the slow progress of mission education, 
predicted the extinction of “the Kaffir race” because of its irredeemably 
“indolent habits.” Soga replied publicly that God had promised Africa to 
“Ham and his descendants” and that the sheer numbers of blacks in 
Africa made their ultimate disappearance extremely unlikely. In an early 
anticipation of Pan-Africanism, he also noted that people of African de¬ 
scent had multiplied in the New World despite the most oppressive circum¬ 
stances. He also made specific reference to the ordeal of newly emanci¬ 
pated blacks in the United States—possibly the first such reference by a 
black South African: “I find the negro in the present struggle in America 
looking forward—though still with chains on his hands and chains on his 
feet—yet looking forward to the dawn of a better day for himself and his 
brethren in Africa.” This expression of black consciousness from the most 
“Westernized” black man in South Africa at the time reveals the danger of 
exaggerating the extent to which converted, educated, and “progressive” 
Africans of the nineteenth century turned their backs on the African 
masses and identified with Europeans. Soga sent his half-white sons to 
Scotland to be educated but also encouraged them to consider themselves 
Africans rather than Europeans. His youngest son, Alan Kirkland Soga, 
later became a political activist and a central figure in the organized 
African protest of the early twentieth century. 45 

Tiyo Soga’s lack of interest or involvement in Cape politics was charac¬ 
teristic of the small Christianized elite before the 1880s. As clients of 
white missionaries, members of white-dominated mission churches, and 
(in some cases) collaborators with British authorities in the conquest of 
the last independent African societies of the Transkei, they accepted 
paternalistic white domination on the assumption that they would be 
rewarded for their loyalty to the cause of “Christian civilization” and find 
a place worthy of their talents in the new colonial order. But in the 1880s 
there were ominous signs that support for liberal, assimilationist policies 
among the British colonizers was declining. In the churches the impulse to 
ordain black ministers and give them independent authority began to 
weaken as the result of an increase in racist attitudes among missionaries. 
Also, a section of the white settler population that was viewed by Afri¬ 
cans as peculiarly hostile to their rights began to organize themselves in an 
effort to exert more influence on the Cape parliament. During the early 
years of representative government in the Cape, Afrikaners had been 
almost as passive as people of color in their relations with a British- 
imposed and -dominated electoral system. But in the 1870s, there was an 
upsurge of ethnic consciousness among Cape Afrikaners culminating in 
1879 in the founding of the Afrikaner Bond. In 1883 this ethnic political 
organization came under the astute and relatively pragmatic leadership of 
Jan Hofmeyer and became the first organized political party in the Cape. 
Africans viewed the Bond as a threat because it advocated a reform of the 
suffrage to reduce the electoral role of non-Europeans. 46 
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Most of the black politicians operating within the late nineteenth- 
century colonial system showed a strong partiality for the British side in 
the developing Anglo-Boer conflict in southern Africa. Noting that the 
Afrikaners in their independent republics denied all political and civil 
rights to blacks, while the British in the Cape and Natal at least paid lip 
service to the idea of “equal rights for every civilized man” regardless of 
race, they tended to be on the lookout for any signs of an Afrikaner 
conspiracy to reduce them to servitude. The homes of most Christianized 
and educated Africans in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
had a picture of Queen Victoria on the wall, just as many black homes in 
post-Civil War America honored Abraham Lincoln. Analogous to the 
way many African-Americans of the Reconstruction era and afterwards 
identified Lincoln, the North, and the Republican party with freedom and 
the defense of their rights against the white supremacists of the South, 
most “Progressive” Africans viewed the Queen, the British empire, and 
the English-speaking liberal politicians of the Cape as their defenders 
against the unvarnished racism of the Afrikaners. 

It was in response to the growth of the Afrikaner Bond that members of 
the educated elite of the Eastern Cape came together in Port Elizabeth in 
1882 to form the first black political organization in South Africa— 
Imbumba Yama Nyama (literally “hard, solid sinew,” or tightly unified 
group.) The announced purpose of the new organization was to unify 
Africans politically so that they could fight for their “national rights.” 
Immediate concerns of Imbumba members included overcoming sectar¬ 
ian divisions among African Christians and protecting the franchise. Re¬ 
acting to the move among Afrikaners to raise the qualification for the 
suffrage, an Imbumba conference of 1883 passed a resolution to be submit¬ 
ted to Parliament requesting that “the franchise should be as it is at 
present and not raised, so that browns [Africans and Coloreds] may al¬ 
ways have the right of voting.” This pioneer effort to organize Africans 
for political assertion was apparently a bit ahead of its time, for Imbumba 
disappears from the historical record after 1884. But the precedent would 
be remembered. 47 

A founder of Imbumba and the key figure in the birth of African 
protest politics in the Cape during the 1880s and ’90s was John Tengo 
Jabavu, a second-generation Methodist convert of Mfengu ancestry. Born 
in 1859, Jabavu attended the Methodist school at Healdtown, qualified as 
a teacher, taught a few years in mission schools, and then embarked on a 
career in journalism as editor of the Xhosa-language edition of a mission¬ 
ary newspaper. In 1884, he became involved in electoral politics, serving 
as canvasser for a white parliamentary candidate who was seeking the 
African vote. Shortly thereafter, he accepted help from his white political 
patrons to found his own newspaper, Imvo Zabatsundu (“Native Opin¬ 
ion”), the first black-owned and -operated journal in South Africa. Imvo 
became a forum for African viewpoints and was quick to protest govern¬ 
ment actions viewed as contrary to black interests—although the most 
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radical opinions were generally confined to the Xhosa columns of its 
bilingual format. In 1887 Imvo led the unsuccessful fight of politically 
active Africans against the Parliamentary Voters Registration Act, which 
curbed the growth of the African electorate by requiring individual rather 
than communal tenure to meet the property qualification for the suffrage. 
One of its editorials protested that “by eliminating the native factor,” it 
“establishes the ascendancy of the Dutch in the Colony forever.” In 1894, 
Jabavu opposed the Glen Gray Act, a measure which offered individual 
tenure to a minority of Africans in areas of the Transkei while effectively 
reducing the majority to a landless proletariat of potential migrant work¬ 
ers. But Jabavu’s close alliance with a group of white liberal politicians 
who shifted their positions on African rights in response to the exigencies 
of the Cape’s politics of faction and coalition, led him to waver in his 
commitment to African voting rights. In 1892, at the behest of his pa¬ 
trons, he failed to protest against the Franchise and Ballot Act, which 
further reduced the African role in Cape politics by tripling the property 
qualification for voting. In later years, Jabavu would continue to follow a 
zigzag course in deference to his white political allies. 48 

Opposition to Jabavu’s less-than-consistent advocacy of African rights 
developed slowly during the 1890s. But when the white “friends of the 
natives” with whom he was closely associated dissented from the impe¬ 
rialist position in the confrontation between Britain and the Transvaal 
republic that preceded the War of 1899-1902 and formed an alliance with 
the Afrikaner Bond, Jabavu followed their lead and thus found himself at 
odds with the many educated Africans who strongly supported the cause 
of British hegemony over the Afrikaner republics. In 1898, his opponents, 
led by men such as Alan Kirkland Soga and the Rev. Walter Rubusana, 
founded a rival newspaper, Izwi Labantu (“Voice of the People”). This 
journal was financed initially by Cecil Rhodes, whose own political machi¬ 
nations at the time required wooing African voters. A two party system 
was emerging in the Cape in the late ’90s, with the British imperialist 
Progressive Party of Rhodes opposing the South African Party (SAP) of 
Hofmeyer, now a coalition of Cape Afrikaners and most of the old-line 
English-speaking Cape liberals. Competition between the jingoistic Pro¬ 
gressives and the SAP advocates of peaceful reconciliation between the 
British empire and the Afrikaner republics enhanced the value of the 
black vote but also divided it. Rhodes was at heart a white supremacist 
and had been generally hostile to the black suffrage, but in the election of 
1898 the need for African and Colored votes to bring the Cape parliament 
behind his expansionist policies led him to coin the slogan that summed 
up the essence of Cape racial liberalism and provided a rallying cry for 
African progressives in the years to come—“Equal rights for every civi¬ 
lized man south of the Zambezi.” (This was a self-conscious revision of his 
earlier demand, aimed at the Transvaal for its disfranchisement of 
English-speaking immigrants, for equal rights for all white men in south¬ 
ern Africa.) 49 
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The founders of Izwi also formed an organization known as the South 
African Native Congress (SANC), which began in 1898 as an electoral 
convention supporting Rhodes’s Progressive party but by 1902 had 
developed a permanent character and a broader set of aims. During the 
South African War, Jabavu held so firmly to a neutral position that the 
authorities closed down his paper for a time because of its alleged 
disloyalty to the British empire. Izwi, on the other hand, strongly 
supported the imperial cause, but did so on the assumption that a 
British victory would extend the Cape nonracial franchise to the Afrika¬ 
ner republics, which had previously limited the vote to white men. This 
hope for the extension of equal rights to “civilized” blacks throughout a 
British-dominated South Africa reflected a general feeling among Afri¬ 
cans and Coloreds that accounts for the substantial contribution—some 
of it military despite the pretense that blacks were not to be used as 
soldiers by either side—that they made to the British war effort. The 
establishment of the SANC on a permanent basis in 1902 may have 
been inspired by a fear that these expectations were being betrayed. 
Despite the fact that British war propaganda had attacked the republics 
for denying equal rights to nonwhite British subjects, the treaty of 
Vereiniging that ended the conflict provided that “the question of grant¬ 
ing the franchise to the natives will not be decided until after the 
introduction of self-government,” a provision that meant in effect that it 
was up to the white settlers rather than the imperial government to 
decide whether blacks would vote or not. 50 

In 1903, SANC petitioned the British Secretary of State for the Colo¬ 
nies on behalf of “the Natives and Colored People Resident in British 
South Africa” and set forth in detail their grievances on the suffrage and 
other matters. This document deserves close attention because it is the 
fullest statement of the political orientation of the Cape African elite in 
the wake of the South African War and set the general pattern for African 
protest politics in the early twentieth century. It began with a strong 
affirmation of loyalty to the British government and expressed the grati¬ 
tude of African Christians to the British people for bringing “the Gospel 
of Salvation” to “the people that sit in darkness and the shadow of death.” 
Reacting to white fears that the recent establishment of independent 
black churches portended a bid for political independence, it affirmed 
that “the black races are too conscious of their dependence upon the 
white missionaries, and of their obligations toward the British race and 
the benefits to be derived by their presence in the general control and 
guidance of the civil and religious affairs of the country to harbour foolish 
notions of political ascendancy.” On the suffrage question, however, the 
SANC registered profound disappointment at the turn of events. Noting 
the promises made during the war for the extension of “equal rights to 
every civilized man,” blacks had assumed that the British government was 
“bound to protect the rights of all classes in the reconstruction and admis¬ 
sion of the newly-formed states into the Union.” But the articles of peace 
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suggested otherwise and constituted a surrender of Crown responsibilities 
and principles to a coalition of British and Afrikaner settlers which was 
“aiming at the elimination of the imperial factor to the ruin of the subject 
races of his gracious majesty.” The petition was polite, almost obsequi¬ 
ous, and did not charge deliberate betrayal; its strategy of persuasion was 
meant to suggest that the British government had made a mistake that it 
would surely be willing to rectify if it had all the facts. But a note of 
bitterness and frustration appeared in the way the petitioners’ dampened 
hopes were described: 

We were of the opinion that conditions had undergone a change and that the 
Natives were no longer to be looked upon as a class for special and exclusive 
treatment, or to be governed by a policy of continued suspicion. We thought 
that they were now to be received with confidence within the imperial family 
circle as true citizens of the empire, and that the doors of the Temple of 
Peace would be thrown widely open so they might enter freely in with their 
white brethren to share in the coming prosperity which has been so elo¬ 
quently described by the great advocates of the Commonwealth. 51 

When the Transvaal was granted responsible government in 1906 on 
the old republican basis of universal manhood suffrage for whites only, 
making it clear that the British government was firmly committed to 
ceding authority over the black population in South Africa to a self- 
governing white settler community with an Afrikaner majority, African 
disillusionment with British justice and benevolence increased. But it 
would take a long time for members of the educated black elite to give 
up all hope of inducing the British government to intervene on behalf of 
equal rights. For Africans in the Cape, the fact that their own qualified 
franchise survived the unification of South Africa took some of the edge 
off their discontent and gave their voteless compatriots in the other 
provinces some basis for hoping that the Cape liberal franchise would 
eventually be extended to the rest of South Africa. It was not until Cape 
Africans were removed from the common voters roll in 1936 that the 
Cape precedent and faith in the British egalitarianism that it allegedly 
embodied lost its power to define the goals of organized African political 
activity.^ 2 

This demand for equal political rights under British hegemony should 
not be mistaken for a cultural assimilationism that attached no impor¬ 
tance to African distinctiveness and anticipated its eventual disappear¬ 
ance. Like Tiyo Soga, early Cape political leaders such as Jabavu, A. K. 
Soga, and Walter Rubusana were proud to be Africans and thought of 
themselves as showing their people the way to self-determination under 
the only conditions available. As historian Andre Odendaal has argued, 
“the so-called ‘school people’ or educated elite who participated in the 
new western forms of politics were more closely tied to their own com¬ 
munities, and much more concerned with traditional matters than has 
been realized.” The minority of Africans who could vote did not usually 
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do so as isolated individuals or as members of a privileged caste, but 
rather in accordance with the will of the community as registered by 
political meetings that included nonvoters. Being Christian, and there¬ 
fore opposed to the traditional customs like polygamy that were con¬ 
demned by missionaries, the modernizing elite did have to reckon with 
the distrust and antagonism of unconverted; and there was tension be¬ 
tween the old authority of chiefs and the new authority that came from 
education and private property. But the usual attitude of the new elite 
toward African tradition was not simple rejection; more commonly the 
aspiration of the modernizers was to preserve those elements of tradi¬ 
tional culture that were compatible with Christianity and liberalism, and 
they usually found much that could be salvaged and purified. There is no 
evidence whatever that they devalued African ethnicity as such; equal 
rights under the British Crown meant to them the prospect of political 
rights as a people or nation within a commonwealth composed of cultur¬ 
ally diverse peoples and nations sharing a common set of political princi¬ 
ples. Those principles may have been British in origin but were thought 
to be universal in application. 53 

In the Western Cape, the Colored population began to stir politically 
around the turn of the century in ways that paralleled the birth of African 
protest activity in the eastern part of the colony. In 1892, Coloreds in 
Kimberley, the center of diamond production, attempted to form a 
colony-wide organization to protest proposed legislation to raise the prop¬ 
erty requirement for voting, the first franchise restriction that directly 
affected Coloreds. They sent a petition with over ten thousand signatures 
to parliament, but it could not prevent passage of the Franchise and 
Ballot Act. They then attempted to organize Colored voters against candi¬ 
dates who had supported suffrage restriction, but after one notable suc¬ 
cess in 1894 the organization faded away. One special problem that inhib¬ 
ited the efforts of Coloreds to mobilize politically was the imprecise and 
permeable color line in the Western Cape. It was so easy for successful 
and relatively light-skinned people with nonwhite ancestry to pass over 
into the European population that it was difficult for a group-conscious 
leadership to emerge. 54 

But after 1900 there was an upsurge of Colored consciousness, espe¬ 
cially in Cape Town, that led to the formation of the African Political 
Organization (APO) in 1902. It resulted in part from an increase in white 
discrimination against Coloreds, including the first efforts to segregate 
them in public facilities, and in part from the concern for the effect of the 
South African War on the rights of Coloreds who had migrated to the 
Afrikaner republics. As part of the propaganda campaign leading up to 
the war, British spokesmen had publicly condemned the denial of civil 
rights to Colored British subjects resident in the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. Like Africans, Coloreds felt betrayed by a peace 
settlement that failed to assure them that even the semblance of equality 
that they enjoyed in the Cape would be extended to the rest of what was 
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now British South Africa. The resulting mobilization of the small Colored 
middle class under its own educated elite exhibited the tensions and con¬ 
tradictions created by the group’s racially marginal status. Colored politi¬ 
cal leaders—like Abdul Abdurhahman, the Cape Malay physician who 
was the dominant figure in the APO from shortly after its founding until 
his death in 1940—were willing at times to cooperate with Africans in a 
common struggle for Cape liberal principles, but were more immediately 
concerned with the rights and privileges of their own group, which in 
South Africa’s emerging three-tiered racial system gave them some advan¬ 
tages over Africans. Unlike the African organizations, the APO tended to 
embrace the goal of total assimilation into European society; in other 
words, Colored politicians and intellectuals usually lacked the sense of 
nationality or distinctive peoplehood that was a virtually inescapable com¬ 
ponent of African consciousness. 55 

Nevertheless, there was one tendency in the early twentieth-century 
Colored search for identity that reached out to a larger world of black and 
brown people—a kind of pan-Negroism that was stimulated by contact 
with black Americans or black American ideas. A key figure in the agita¬ 
tion that led to the founding of the APO was F. Z. S. Peregrino, a West 
African of apparently mixed racial origin who had been educated in En¬ 
gland and had lived in the United States during the 1890s. After a brief 
career as a journalist and editor in Buffalo, New York, he attended the 
first Pan-African Congress in London in 1900 and then emigrated to Cape 
Town with the intention of spreading Pan-African ideas among the Col¬ 
ored population. Besides attempting to found race-conscious organiza¬ 
tions, he established a newspaper, the South African Spectator, in which 
he reported on the struggles of black people throughout the world and 
especially in the United States. An admirer of both Booker T. Washington 
and W. E. B. Du Bois (he would be distressed when they had a falling 
out), he encouraged Coloreds to emulate their American cousins and 
organize themselves along race lines in order to press more effectively for 
equal rights. He also called for solidarity with Africans who were engaged 
in a similar struggle. Identifying fully with Washingtonian ideas of group 
progress, he regarded a qualified but genuinely impartial suffrage as an 
incentive for black self-improvement, a reward for advancing on the path 
to full equality with whites. According to a leading historian of Cape 
Colored politics, Peregrino’s moderate Pan-Africanism and emphasis on 
racial pride and self-help “proved a catalyst in Coloured political organiza¬ 
tion in Cape Town,” even though he did not—presumably because of his 
somewhat marginal status as a recent immigrant—play a major role in the 
lounding of the APO and in its subsequent activities. His paper continued 
for several years to promulgate race pride and solidarity among the Col¬ 
ored population and thus helped to counter the eagerness of many mem¬ 
bers of the Colored elite to identify completely with Europeans and work 
merely for a downward shift of the color line to include them, but not 
Africans, among the ruling caste. 56 
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Suffrage Struggles: Connections and Comparisons 

Juxtaposing American and South African narratives of how blacks fought 
to protect the ballot against impending restriction or disfranchisement re¬ 
veals some obvious differences in the context and character of these strug¬ 
gles. South Africa had not experienced a Radical Reconstruction and had 
no tradition of one man, one vote —although the Afrikaner republics had 
reproduced the antebellum American pattern of one white man, one vote. 
In the Cape, where some people of color had actually been enfranchised in 
the nineteenth century, the idea of a qualified suffrage based on education 
and property was well established and was in principle acceptable to the 
black political elite. Hence there was a radical-democratic thrust to the 
voting-rights campaign of African-American abolitionists such as Freder¬ 
ick Douglass and neo-abolitionists such as W. E. B. Du Bois and William 
Monroe Trotter that was lacking in the relatively more conservative efforts 
of Cape Africans and Coloreds to extend a qualified, color-blind franchise 
to the rest of South Africa after the defeat of the Afrikaner republics by the 
British. Unlike blacks in the abolitionist tradition, Booker T. Washington 
was willing to settle for a restricted, impartial franchise in the South, but in 
the American context such a suffrage policy represented a strategic retreat 
and an accommodation with white supremacy rather than defense of an 
equal-rights tradition. 

Douglass and his successors in the American agitation for equal political 
rights believed that the mass of blacks would learn citizenship through the 
exercise of the ballot, while Jabavu, A. K. Soga, Abdurahman, and other 
black politicians in the Cape generally accepted the idea that the majority 
of their people needed to reach a higher level of “civilization" before they 
could be entrusted with the vote. They shared the view of a delegation of 
African clergymen from the Orange Free State who told the South African 
Native Affairs Commission in 1904 that the vote should not be given to 
“those natives who are still in darkness,” but only “to those who are progres¬ 
sive in their minds and civilized in their modes of living.” 57 

If one accepts the view of black leaders in both countries that there 
were universal standards of progress and civilization that Europeans had 
first attained but which blacks could and would reach in due time, this 
difference in attitudes toward the suffrage can be explained in part by 
perceptible differences between the black populations of the two coun¬ 
tries. By 1900 a majority of American blacks were literate, a substantial 
and growing proportion possessed private property, and most were adher¬ 
ents of Christianity. Only a minority of Africans possessed one or more of 
these “civilized” attributes. This difference accounts for the common ten¬ 
dency of educated black leaders in South Africa to point to African- 
Americans as models of black progress. But they were also aware of the 
intense white racism aroused by the general enfranchisement of southern 
blacks, which was now threatening the achievement of equal rights in the 
United States. This knowledge made many of them tolerant of Booker T. 
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Washington’s strategic retreat on the suffrage issue and also made them 
think twice about demanding more than the most liberal segments of 
British and white South African opinion seemed willing to grant. In other 
words, they resembled Washington in their reluctance to challenge di¬ 
rectly the principle of white or European hegemony. 58 

As early as 1886, Jabavu’s pioneer journal of African opinion, Imvo 
Zabantsundu, featured a debate on the American example. The Rever¬ 
end P. J. Mzimba, a black Presbyterian missionary following the footsteps 
of Tiyo Soga, called on Africans to refrain from political activity and 
concentrate on education. Politics, he argued would offend white mission¬ 
aries and impede their essential efforts to uplift Africans. To support his 
case, he cited the similar advice George Washington Williams had given 
to African-Americans in his History of the Negro Race. “Let the experi¬ 
ence of Africans in America give warning in time to Africans in Africa to 
let politics alone at present,” Mzimba advised. “Let us be content to be 
ruled by colonists. Let us only have to do with politics in order to encour¬ 
age those white men who desire to give us schools and books.” Imvo 
editorialized against Mzimba’s analogy, arguing that the unsettled condi¬ 
tions that made black suffrage problematic in the United States did not 
exist in the Cape colony, where political involvement did not carry the 
same risks and in no way conflicted with an emphasis on education. In 
subsequent editorials of the late 1880s, labavu presented the African- 
American example of economic self-help and independence as a model 
for his own people to follow—without, however, subscribing to the view, 
soon to be fully articulated in the United States by Booker T. Washington, 
that they had to deemphasize politics in order to do it. Because the Cape 
African suffrage was restricted to “civilized natives” and did not threaten 
white domination of the colony, its exercise and preservation seemed to 
harmonize fully with a philosophy of gradual advancement through eco¬ 
nomic self-help and education that accommodated to white rule. 59 

When the possible extension of the Cape franchise to the rest of a 
unifying South Africa became the main preoccupation of African leaders 
around the turn of the century, American franchise struggles assumed 
greater relevance. The most incisive comparative analysis of the black 
suffrage question in the two societies came from the pen of Alan Kirkland 
Soga, a leader of the South African Native Congress and editor of Izwi 
Labantu. An unjustly neglected figure in the history of black politics in 
South Africa, Soga was perhaps the most significant and influential Afri¬ 
can intellectual of the first decade of the twentieth century. In a sense, he 
played W. Ei. B. Du Bois to Jabavu’s Booker T. Washington. The youn¬ 
gest son of the Reverend Tiyo Soga, he was educated in Scotland under 
the supervision of his thein-widowed Scottish mother, studying law and 
humanities at Glasgow University. Returning to South Africa, he identi¬ 
fied with his father’s people and embarked on a career in the civil service 
of the Cape Colony at a time when there was no official bar against blacks 
in responsible government jobs. But Soga soon discovered that there was 
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an unofficial color bar that blocked his advancement to positions for 
which he would have qualified had he been white. He resigned angrily 
from the civil service to take up the editorship of Izwi in 1898. He was the 
principal author of the previously cited SANC petition of 1903 protesting 
the treaty of Vereininging and was undoubtedly responsible for the allu¬ 
sions to American developments that it contained. In 1903 and 1904, he 
wrote a series of articles for his journal that were reprinted in the Colored 
American Magazine under the general title “Call the Black Man to Confer¬ 
ence.” In these early examples of Pan-African discourse, he reflected on 
the black experience in the United States and South Africa, with particu¬ 
lar attention to suffrage issues, and searched for general principles that 
would apply to both peoples. 60 

The SANC petition condemned the failure of juries to convict whites 
accused of murdering Africans, warning that such injustices would “encour¬ 
age a bitter and lasting hatred such as exists between White and Black in the 
United States of America.” It also supported a complaint against discrimi¬ 
natory treatment of blacks in the civil service (such as Soga himself had 
apparently experienced) by citing President Theodore Roosevelt’s recent 
defense of his policy of appointing blacks to federal offices in the southern 
states. Roosevelt (who would soon backtrack from these principles) af¬ 
firmed that “it is a good thing to let the colored man know that if he shows in 
marked degree the qualities of good citizenship—the qualities that in a 
white man we feel are entitled to reward—that he will not be cut off from 
all hope of future reward.” On the suffrage question itself the petition 
quoted black Republican politician P. B. S. Pinchback’s warning that 
“whenever colored men have been deprived of the ballot, unjust class 
legislation has speedily followed, race antagonism has been intensified, 
and lawlessness and outrage against the race increased.” The lesson for 
South Africa was that a denial of the suffrage to Africans in the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State would lead to a continuation of the ill-treatment 
and flagrant oppression characteristic of the prewar Afrikaner regimes. 
Implicit here was the conception of the ballot as a means of group protec¬ 
tion against whites with a heritage of slavery and blatant racism—the same 
argument that Douglass and other black Radicals had used to justify the 
extension of suffrage to southern freedmen after emancipation. 61 

Soga’s information about American affairs seems to have come in large 
part from his reading of the Nevj York Age, a prominent African- 
American newspaper, which was then being edited by the redoubtable T. 
Thomas Fortune. The articles from Izwi that Soga contributed to the 
Colored American Magazine quoted Fortune extensively, referred to him 
in the most admiring terms (“among race leaders Mr. Fortune occupies a 
distinguished place”), and generally endorsed his perspective on what was 
happening in black America. 62 

Fortune at this time was allied with Booker T. Washington and was 
defending the principal of Tuskegee against black critics of his accommoda- 
tionist policies. But Fortune’s position was not identical to Washington’s. 
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Although he strongly supported an emphasis on industrial education and 
believed that blacks in the South had to cultivate good relationships with 
local whites—views that he had held long before he became associated with 
Washington—he condemned lynching and disfranchisement in the kind of 
strong language that Washington generally avoided. He politely dissented 
from Washington’s endorsement of a qualified suffrage and in fact sup¬ 
ported Washington’s opponents on this issue: he wanted federal legislation 
to guarantee a fair and equal suffrage for all Americans. But, partly be¬ 
cause he was beholden to Washington for financial support and partly 
because he genuinely admired him and accepted his educational philoso¬ 
phy, he had no use for those who disrupted Washington’s speeches and 
accused him of betraying the race. Fortune was a strong proponent of race 
unity. In 1890, he had founded the Afro-American League, which he 
hoped would incorporate state and local organizations into a national effort 
to defend black political and civil rights. After that organization failed to 
get off the ground, he joined with other influential black leaders in 1898 to 
form a successor group with similar objectives called the Afro-American 
Council. 

The Council had greater influence and staying power than the League, 
mainly because it had the patronage and support of Booker T. Washing¬ 
ton. But Washington did not back organizations that he could not control, 
and the Council soon became his creature, which made it less militant and 
protest-oriented than Fortune’s original League. In Fortune’s view it was 
better to be unified behind a moderate program than for the race to be 
divided. His modus vivendi was in effect a dual strategy that prescribed 
Washingtonian accommodationism for blacks in the South but permitted 
northern blacks to protest vigorously against southern developments that 
threatened the basic rights of blacks as set forth in the Reconstruction 
amendments. The New York Age denounced lynching, disfranchisement, 
and Jim Crow laws, while at the same time lavishing praise on Washington 
and his educational program. (Washington did not in fact require his 
northern allies and clients to adopt his own, cautious accommodating 
stance). When radical northern blacks began to attack Washington and 
question his southern strategy, Fortune condemned them for undermining 
a prestigious black leader who was doing valuable work under difficult 
circumstances; from his point of view, they were endangering the unity 
and tactical flexibility essential to the progress of the race. 63 

The first of Soga’s articles in the Colored American Magazine reviewed 
for South African readers the emerging controversy between Washington 
and the group of protest-oriented northern blacks who would soon be led 
by W. E. B. Du Bois. Although recognizing some merit in the criticism of 
Washington’s educational philosophy as narrow and philistine, Soga nev¬ 
ertheless found Washington to be a benefactor to the black race: “Mr. 
Washington has no claim to a monopoly of greatness among the many 
bright stars in the Afro-American firmament, who are renowned in their 
own spheres; but in the realm of industrial education he is peerless, and in 
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the inculcation of duty and the dignity of labor, and the practiced applica¬ 
tion of brains to manual work, he has no equals.” He also praised Wash¬ 
ington for his “attempts to conciliate black and white, to appease angry 
passions, and to lead men’s thoughts away from the turmoil and strife 
fostered by continual political agitation.” Not surprisingly, therefore, 
Soga condemned in the strongest terms those African-Americans who 
had recently disrupted an address of Washington in Boston and deprived 
him of the right to speak. “Unity for common objects, and the common 
safety, is the only hope of the black man’s salvation,” he wrote, and this 
need for solidarity meant that “the black man cannot afford to see the 
leaders of the race subjected to insult, or degraded by members of the 
race without the most solemn protest.” He then quoted at length another 
black South African editor, F. S. Z. Peregrino, who was dispensing simi¬ 
lar judgments to the Coloreds of the Western Cape. Peregrino compared 
the squabbles among black Americans to “the vagaries of the mythical 
kilkenny cats” and described the attack on Washington as an indication 
that black Americans had failed to develop “ ‘Race Pride.’ ” 64 

The reactions of Soga and Peregrino reflect the enormous international 
prestige of Washington as an exemplar of black celebrity and achieve¬ 
ment. But when Soga turned in subsequent articles to the question of the 
franchise, he distanced himself from Washington and embraced Fortune’s 
position, which he paraphrased as realization that “the franchise is too 
important to be left to the whim of the states.” He then quoted the editor 
of the New York Age at length on why he disagreed with Washington’s 
willingness to allow state governments to set property and educational 
qualifications for voting. Fortune’s view was “that the suffrage question is 
the basic principle of national citizenship, that it should therefore be 
controlled absolutely by the Federal Government,” and that “in a democ¬ 
racy like ours,” all men who are liable for taxation and military service 
“should have an equal voice in the election of those who spend his taxes 
and levy wars that he must fight, and make laws regulating his conduct in 
the social and civil compact.” 65 

Soga attached enormous importance to the suffrage. “The ballot,” he 
wrote, “is a guarantee of protection, and in that sense is the Palladium of 
the People’s liberties. Its denial or withdrawal from any class may be re¬ 
garded as opening the door to oppression, crime, and virtual slavery.” 
Nevertheless, he had some difficulty applying Fortune’s radical-democratic 
principle to South Africa, because all that he and SANC were calling for 
was an extension of the Cape’s qualified suffrage to the other British colo¬ 
nies. Acknowledging “the weakness of the Cape Colony franchise,” be¬ 
cause it did not even give the vote to all blacks who paid taxes, Soga 
nevertheless refrained from calling for a lowering of the qualification and 
invoked Washington to justify such prudence. At a time when white liber¬ 
als in the Cape were advocating a nonracial franchise to the rest of South 
Africa but were also willing to consider raising the qualifications to make it 
more palatable to the white settler communities, Soga found “no call for 
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black men to agitate the question on the matter of rights, for there are some 
things that may be right in principle, but it is not always expedient to 
demand them. The force of this truth is more apparent to Booker Washing¬ 
ton than to some of his countrymen. ...” Where Fortune’s doctrine was 
immediately and directly applicable was to the question of who should 
control the suffrage. Using the language of American federalism, Soga 
reported that the SANC suffrage petition had “urged that the question of 
the enfranchisement of His Majesty’s native and Colored subjects should 
not be left to the decision of the States.” Language from the petition itself 
referred to the former republics as “proposed Federal States” in the pro¬ 
cess of “reconstruction and admission . . . into the Union” under a “British 
Constitution” that provided equal rights to its black subjects. In Soga’s 
thinking, Britain was equivalent to the federal government of the United 
States and the newly incorporated colonies were analogues of the southern 
states that had failed in their bid for secession and then had to be recon¬ 
structed under the egalitarian political principles that allegedly set the 
terms for unification. The danger was that Britain would follow the Ameri¬ 
can example and fail to enforce its constitutional principles in recalcitrant 
states or provinces: . . surrender of a principle in the Transvaal, hitherto 
recognized by the oldest colony—the Cape of Good Hope,—will be to 
reproduce, in course of time, similar conditions to those existing in the 
Southern States. . . .” 66 

Soga’s views of 1903 and 1904, and those of the South African Native 
Congress for which he was principal spokesman, closely paralleled those 
of relatively pragmatic northern African-American leaders who tried to 
support Booker T. Washington’s work in the South without forgoing 
their right to protest or conceding the principle of federal protection of 
the ballot. Fortune was the most conspicuous of these, but others in¬ 
cluded Bishop Alexander Walters of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church, who was first president of the Afro-American Council, and 
Kelly Miller, dean of Howard University and the nation’s most promi¬ 
nent black academic. Before he began his direct attack on Washington in 
1903, W. E. B. Du Bois had shared this basic perspective. Men like 
Fortune, Walters, and Miller did not follow Du Bois into the neo¬ 
abolitionist camp of William Monroe Trotter, partly because they at¬ 
tached a high value to race unity and strategic flexibility, believing that 
both accommodationist and protest strategies had their place in the 
larger black movement. 67 

This inclusive or “all-in” approach was the theory behind the Afro- 
American Council. Such hopes for a federated unity of northern and 
southern black leaders would soon be a casualty of the Washington-Du 
Bois controversy. But before the militant opposition to Washington crys¬ 
tallized in the Niagara Movement of 1905, the Fortune-Walters-Miller 
concept of a diversified but coordinated struggle could serve as a model 
for Soga, Peregrino, and like-minded black South Africans. A biographi¬ 
cal sketch of Soga in the Colored American Magazine of February 1904, 
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which appears to have been written by Soga himself despite its nominal 
authorship by a member of the magazine’s staff, likened the aims of the 
South African Native Congress to those of the Afro-American Council: 
“Unfortunately, the higher interests of the natives are suffering by the 
divisions over politics and the native press, and it is sincerely hoped that 
for the protection of these larger interests the Native Congress, which is a 
body akin to the Afro-American Council, will be able to draw the most 
intelligent classes together in unity and social cooperation.” 68 

From Soga’s perspective, the disrupter of unity among Cape Africans— 
the equivalent of the Trotter and the Boston rebels in the United States— 
was John Tengo Jabavu, who in 1903 and 1904 stood aloof from the 
Congress, repudiated in principle the idea of separate black political orga¬ 
nizations, and supported the white political party that sought unity be¬ 
tween English and Afrikaners rather than the one that stood for the 
British hegemony that Soga believed was the only hope for extension of 
the Cape liberal suffrage throughout South Africa. Jabavu did protest 
against the treaty of Vereininging and defend the Cape franchise, but his 
strategy was to curry favor with prominent white politicians rather than 
join in a separate black political movement that he believed would serve 
only to alienate whites. One is tempted to compare his position on black 
politics with that of Frederick Douglass toward the end of his career. 
Douglass had refused to join the Afro-American League because of a 
similar opposition to forming separate national organizations for quasi¬ 
political purposes. Both Douglass and Jabavu favored a political integra- 
tionism that precluded independent action of the kind favored by Fortune 
and Soga. But there were differences between the political contexts in 
which the two men operated that explain why Douglass usually projected 
the image of a protest leader while Jabavu appeared at this time to be 
playing an accommodationist role. Douglass backed a political party that 
at one time had fought for the legal and political equality of blacks, and he 
never gave up hope of reviving the spirit of Reconstruction-era Radical 
Republicanism. Jabavu worked with white politicians who were liberal 
paternalists and pragmatic defenders of white supremacy. Both were lean¬ 
ing on weak structures, but Douglass at least had some claim on a tradi¬ 
tion within his party that promised more than a token suffrage for a 
“civilized” black minority. 69 

From the vantage point of historical hindsight, Soga’s broader analogy 
between the circumstances and possibilities of black politics in the United 
States and South Africa appears to have been an unstable compound of 
insight and illusion. His likening of the British Empire to the American 
Union as an arena within which blacks could gain political rights was, time 
would show, seriously defective. The British empire was moving toward 
decentralization; London would take progressively less responsibility for 
the rights of people of color in the commonwealths to which it was accord¬ 
ing self-government. Once South Africa was defined as an autonomous 
white settler society like Australia or Canada, the hopes of blacks for 
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equal rights as royal subjects were doomed. Furthermore, the South Afri¬ 
can Union that came into being in 1910 was not the kind of federal union 
under the dominance of English-speakers and British traditions that Soga 
anticipated. Rather it was a unified state with an Afrikaner majority and 
an English minority that had its own fiercely white supremacist compo¬ 
nent. The Cape franchise survived for a quarter of a century after union, 
but only as a local exception to the general practice of excluding blacks 
from the electorate. The United States on the other hand was moving 
toward centralization; federal power was increasing at the expense of the 
states. It took more than half a century for the centralization of govern¬ 
ment to manifest itself in the enforcement of the equal suffrage rights for 
all citizens, regardless of race, as prescribed by the Fifteenth Amend¬ 
ment; but the growth of federal activism that began in the Progressive era 
and accelerated during the New Deal was a precondition for the success of 
the voting rights movement of the 1960s. Elence Soga’s assumption that 
the political-constitutional contexts of the two struggles were comparable 
in the possibilities that they offered for black enfranchisement was wishful 
thinking. 70 

Soga showed more prescience when he warned that if the suffrage was 
denied to Africans and people of color in a South African union they 
would suffer a further erosion of their rights and be reduced to “virtual 
slavery,” as appeared to be happening to blacks in the American South in 
the wake of disfranchisement. The steady expansion of segregation and 
legalized discrimination after 1910 were a realization of his worst fears. 

Soga’s belief in the ballot as the bedrock of black progress was what 
made African-American discourse seem to him so relevant to his assess¬ 
ment of the black situation in South Africa. Like black American leaders 
from Frederick Douglass to W. E. B. Du Bois and beyond, he did not 
conceive of the right to vote as simply the chance for blacks as individual 
citizens to participate in governing themselves. In a context of white preju¬ 
dice and discrimination, suffrage might provide the race as a whole with a 
weapon to resist oppression and the means to create an environment in 
which collective efforts for social, economic, and cultural betterment 
would have some chance of success. This perspective enabled the op¬ 
pressed group to develop a sense of pride, patriotism, and self-interest, 
while at the same time looking forward to participating with whites as equal 
citizens of a common polity. It was thus an integrationist nationalism—to 
be distinguished from pure assimilationism on the one hand and separatist 
nationalism on the other—that dominated the thinking of protest leaders 
in the United States and South Africa at the turn of the century. 

The hopes for a color-blind democracy in which distinctive groups 
could remain different without being unequal was linked to an optimistic 
vision of human progress and enlightenment. Differences of opinion on 
political tactics and strategy may obscure the fact that black leaders at the 
beginning of the twentieth century—Douglass, Washington, Fortune, 
Trotter, and the young Du Bois in the United States; Soga and Jabavu in 
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South Africa—shared not only a sense of race pride and loyalty but also a 
liberal Victorian view of human history as the march of humanity toward 
a higher level of “civilization.” The movement of the West from feudal¬ 
ism, aristocracy, and superstition toward democratic capitalism, civic 
equality, and an enlightened Christianity compatible with modern science 
and technology was seen as the proper and inevitable path for black 
people and for multi-racial societies with a history of slavery and white 
supremacy. Such values were not regarded as “Western” in any racial or 
ethnic sense but as universal, reflecting the God-given capacity and des¬ 
tiny of all the nations and races of the world. 71 

Events of the twentieth century would soon challenge this liberal- 
progressive faith and make it harder to sustain. As the status of black 
people in the United States and South Africa deteriorated in the early 
years of the new century, liberal progressivism began to seem less compel¬ 
ling as a political ideology on which blacks could base their hopes for 
freedom and self-determination. Both Fortune and Soga later became 
disillusioned with liberal values and modes of action. Fortune’s growing 
sense of the strength of American racism led him by the early 1920s to an 
association with Marcus Garvey’s Universal Negro Improvement Associa¬ 
tion and the editorship of the Garveyite organ The Negro World. Al¬ 
though Fortune continued to urge African-Americans to fight for their 
constitutional rights, this affiliation signified a deemphasis on liberal re¬ 
formism in an American political context and the willingness to collabo¬ 
rate with a separatist form of nationalism that he would found have 
anathema in earlier years. 72 

As white settler hegemony over South Africa became more and more 
inescapable, Soga began to wonder if the British surrender of African 
rights might be due to the desire of capitalists to exploit African labor 
without the interference of a state committed to the protection of basic 
human rights, and he simultaneously registered serious doubts about 
whether Western civilization was an entirely desirable model for blacks to 
follow. By 1908, Izwi was making favorable references to socialism and to 
traditional African customs. “All that the blackman need do,” Soga wrote 
in that year, “is to borrow the best that Western civilization offers. But we 
must get rid of the educated black serf who will blindly tie his race to the 
juggernaut of Western civilization, through sheer ignorance abandoning 
the social qualities that have preserved them hitherto from the social 
decay which is unavoidable under the present effete systems of European 
civilization.” In addition to his other more-or-less forgotten achieve¬ 
ments, A. K Soga may also have been one of the forerunners of that 
special blend of Western economic radicalism and African communalism 
that would later be known as “African socialism.” 73 
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“Ethiopia Shall Stretch Forth Her Hands”: 
Black Christianity and 
the Politics of Liberation 


The Problem of Religion and Resistance 

The black Americans and South Africans who struggled for the suffrage in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth century did not rest their appeal 
primarily on an eighteenth-century notion of humanity’s inalienable right 
to self-government. More often they claimed equal political rights as peo¬ 
ple who had attained, or were capable of attaining, a level of “civilization” 
that made them qualified to perform the duties of democratic citizenship. 
For many, the most important element in this acquired competence was 
their belief in Christianity, which not only attested to their moral enlighten¬ 
ment and sense of responsibility, but also allowed them to claim member¬ 
ship in a spiritual community composed of those, of whatever race or 
previous condition of servitude, who had accepted Christ and were willing 
to obey his commandments. The abolitionist movement in the United 
States and missionary-led campaigns against forced labor in early- to mid 
nineteenth-century South Africa had been based on the assumption that 
the Golden Rule forbade the enslavement or enserfment of human beings 
who had souls to be saved. Blacks who had themselves become Christians 
were therefore able to condemn white oppressors and discriminators for 
violating a color-blind system of ethics to which whites themselves suppos¬ 
edly subscribed. Biblical passages such as Acts 18:26—“He created of one 
blood all the nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth”—were 
interpreted as providing divine sanction for interracial struggles against 
slavery and legalized white supremacy in the nineteenth century. 1 

The gospel of human solidarity preached by white missionaries and 
abolitionists was egalitarian in an ultimate theological sense, but in prac¬ 
tice it normally placed whites in a position of cultural superiority and 
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validated paternalistic attitudes toward the blacks who were allegedly 
being rescued from heathenism and oppression. The tendency to identify 
Christianity with European or Euro-American civilization made whites 
the teachers and blacks the pupils—a hierarchical relationship that was 
supposed to be temporary but that tended to become, certainly in the 
missionary thinking of the late nineteenth century, less of a sudden libera¬ 
tion from sin and unbelief through the miracle of divine grace and more of 
a long-term guardianship. It is not surprising, therefore, that many black 
Christians, believing themselves to be fully reborn, rebelled against a 
white tutelage they no longer viewed as necessary and against being 
treated within the churches as second class or probationary members. 
Even more painful was the realization that, despite their professions of 
brotherhood and sisterhood, many white Christian humanitarians, includ¬ 
ing some of the reformers and philanthropists who took a special interest 
in the improvement of blacks, revealed through words and deeds that 
they actually regarded Africans or people of African descent as inherently 
inferior to whites. 

Out of such tensions and disillusionments came separate or indepen¬ 
dent black churches. In the United States, separate Methodist denomina¬ 
tions, based mainly among urban free blacks, emerged during the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century. After emancipation the freed- 
men withdrew en masse from the white-controlled Baptist and Methodist 
congregations that had ministered to them under slavery to become mem¬ 
bers of new or preexisting black denominations. By the turn of the cen¬ 
tury only a small minority of African-American church members re¬ 
mained in white-dominated churches. In South Africa, the secessions 
began in the 1880s and led in the twentieth century to a proliferation of 
independent churches. But in contrast to what happened in the United 
States a substantial majority of black Christians in South Africa have 
remained in historically white-dominated mission churches. Differences 
in the extent and character of religious independency may correlate quite 
closely with contrasts betweeen the more general circumstances and pros¬ 
pects of blacks in the two societies. African-Americans left churches that 
they could never hope to control on a denominational level because they 
were never likely to become a majority of the membership. A large 
proportion of black South Africans remained in mission churches under a 
form of white dominance that might be overcome in the future if church 
governance could be made more democratic. 2 

Independent church organizations did not necessarily mean that the 
gospel preached therein differed in any substantial way from what was 
offered in their white churches of origin. In ways crucial to believers, black 
Methodists, Baptists, and Pentecostals had more in common with the 
churches from which they had seceded than with other black denomina¬ 
tions or sects. But for some black churchmen independence provided an 
opportunity to express a distinct and particularistic black version of Chris¬ 
tianity. A further extension of the impulse behind religious separatism was 
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to make it the ideological basis for an assertion of black autonomy and 
distinctiveness that had more than a narrowly religious meaning. Some 
historians of twentieth century black nationalism and Pan-Africanism have 
traced the roots of these liberationist ideologies to the Christian Pan- 
Negroism or “Ethiopianism” that emerged out of the religious separatism 
of the nineteenth century. 3 

It would be a mistake, however, to make too sharp a distinction be¬ 
tween universalistic and particularistic varieties of black Christianity and 
to identify the former with political accommodation to white hegemony 
and the latter with militant opposition to it. According to C. Eric Lincoln 
and Lawrence H. Mamiya, the black church in the United States since 
emancipation has been characterized by a number of ambivalences or 
“dialectical tensions,” among which are the tensions between nonracial 
universalism and ethnic particularism, as well as between resistance and 
accommodation to white domination. It also seems clear that one cannot 
predict the degree of political militancy from positions on a scale running 
from cosmopolitan universalism to racial chauvinism. African Methodist 
Bishop Henry M. Turner combined sharp denunciations of white injustice 
with a thoroughgoing racial separatism, but some of the most radical and 
activist black clergymen have been based in predominantly white denomi¬ 
nations and have agitated among their white co-religionists rather than 
walking out on them. The most celebrated and effective of all activist 
black ministers, Martin Luther King, Jr., was simultaneously the product 
of separatist black Christianity and the eloquent exponent of a Christian 
universalism that sought reconciliation with whites in an interracial “be¬ 
loved community.” The black Christian experience in sub-Saharan Africa 
reveals that separation from whites might lead either to other-worldly 
escapism or to millennialist uprisings against colonial authority, while 
remaining within the mission churches might signify acquiescence to white 
control or the assertion of black power within the ecclesiastical structures 
that Europeans had established. 4 

Historians and sociologists of both the United States and South Africa 
have long debated the issue of whether black Christianity was an obstacle 
or a stimulus in the struggle for liberation. On one side are those who 
argue that religious independence and distinctiveness cradled black na¬ 
tionalism or liberationism and nurtured political resistance to white su¬ 
premacy and racial inequality. At the other extreme are those who view 
the usual role of black Christianity as politically barren or even accommo- 
dationist, a diversion of psychic energies from the terrain of popular 
struggle for tangible objectives to that of spiritual or psychological satisfac¬ 
tions and compensations. But the issue requires greater clarification than 
it has normally received. The relationship between a generalized religious 
intensity or piety and political activism, one way that the question has 
been posed, has led to disputes over how to measure religiosity that have 
not been satisfactorily resolved and do not seem likely to be. A broad 
acquaintance with human history ought to tell us, however, that intense 
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religiosity can be associated with virtually any point on a spectrum of 
political orientations running from other-worldly passivity or quietism to 
revolutionary millennialism. A better predictor than sheer piety would be 
the attitudes toward the exercise of physical power found in the doctrines 
of a particular religion group. An indifference to who governs and how— 
as with the early Christians and some Buddhist groups—normally results 
in political passivity, or the effort to achieve freedom from politics rather 
than through it. A belief that state must enforce godliness or be resisted 
by the godly, as espoused by John Calvin, John Winthrop, and the rulers 
of modern Iran, is likely to involve religion deeply and violently in poli¬ 
tics. But the extent t:o which any set of potentially political religious 
beliefs expresses itself as direct involvement in the struggles for earthly 
power that characterize the domain of political action as it is usually 
conceived would also seem to depend on the specific political, social, and 
economic context in which a group of believers find themselves. 5 

African-American and black South African Christians have been histori¬ 
cally ambivalent on whether their faith mandates fellowship with whites 
and the obliteration of racial distinctions in a flood of Christian love or the 
development of a distinct national or ethnic religion that will support claims 
to a special God-given destiny apart from that of their white oppressors. 
Impetus to move in either direction might come, therefore, from a percep¬ 
tion of whether the white Christian world was receptive to interracial broth¬ 
erhood or adamantly opposed to it. An integrationist or separatist ten¬ 
dency in black religion would to some extent be determined by whether, at 
a particular point in history, the Christianity that whites professed ap¬ 
peared to be racially inclusive or exclusive. But a religious belief with 
political implications does not lead automatically to political movements 
and programs. The human needs that religion seeks to satisfy are not the 
same as those addressed by politics; one must still explain how and why an 
obligation to love all of God’s children or a belief that one’s own nation or 
ethnic group has a special relationship with God sometimes remains a 
purely religious consolation or hope for redemption “some day” and at 
other times becomes an effort to change the world here and now. To explain 
why one thing happens and not the other, the historian is required to 
examine and analyze the specific circumstances surrounding any encounter 
between ultimate spiritual concerns and struggles for power and justice 
within the physical world. 

The crusade against slavery in the United States provides a relatively 
clear-cut example of how the universalistic side of black religion pro¬ 
moted a certain kind of political action. The mainstream of the black 
abolitionist movement, as represented by Frederick Douglass and the 
majority of black antislavery activists, condemned whites for two acts of 
hypocrisy: one was betrayal of the political egalitarianism of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence; the other was violation of Christ’s injunction to 
love one’s neighbors. A common platform of Christian fraternity made 
possible the collaboration of white and black abolitionists, at least to the 
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extent that radical white Christians such as William Lloyd Garrison prac¬ 
ticed what they preached. The great evangelical revival that swept the 
United States in the early nineteenth century affected free blacks and 
slaves with pious masters, bringing many into the Christian fold for the 
first time and intensifying the faith of others. When the revival spawned a 
movement for radical reform that in the North encouraged the belief that 
slavery was a sin and had no place in a Christian republic, the side of black 
Christianity that affirmed an ideal of interracial fellowship with whites 
was powerfully energized. History seemed in the process of validating a 
belief shared with some whites that obviously served the cause of black 
emancipation from servitude. 6 

Nevertheless, the opposite tendency—toward a Christianity that af¬ 
firmed difference from whites rather than identity with them and found a 
special place for blacks in God’s providential design—also had deep roots 
in the antebellum black experience. As several scholars have demon¬ 
strated, the Christianity of the slaves was far from being a carbon copy of 
that of their masters. Differing from the white prototype in modes of 
worship, choice of central Biblical texts, and ethical priorities, it laid the 
foundations for an African-American cultural nationalism. Whether it also 
implied a political nationalism is more problematic. But a strain of thought 
among antebellum free blacks made an explicit connection between black 
religious distinctiveness and a future of political self-determination. This 
early separatist thinking was encouraged by the setbacks and disappoint¬ 
ments that beset the antislavery cause, as southern whites geared for a 
militant defense of slavery and many northern whites excoriated and 
mobbed the abolitionists for advocating racial equality and threatening the 
peace of the union. These pioneer black nationalists put forth a prophetic 
view of black redemption that would inspire African-American emigra- 
tionists, the first Pan-Africanists, and leaders of the “Ethiopian” move¬ 
ment among black Christians in South Africa. St. Clair Drake called this 
pattern of thought and imagery “Ethiopianism” or “the Ethiopian myth.” 
The extent to which this world view became a major source for twentieth 
century black protest and resistance is a question that can profitably be 
addressed only after the genealogy of this black religious nationalism has 
been explored. 7 


Ethiopianist Thought in the Nineteenth Century 

The biblical source of the Ethiopian vision was a somewhat obscure pas¬ 
sage in Psalms 68:31, which prophesied that “Princes shall come out of 
Egypt; Ethiopia shall soon stretch forth her hands unto God.” The con¬ 
text is provided by the next line—“Sing unto God, ye Kingdoms of the 
Earth”—but readers could well ask why Egypt and Ethiopia are singled 
out while other kingdoms or parts of the world that were known in biblical 
times are not named. The use of “Ethiopia” as a synonym for black Africa 
as a whole, and not merely for the actual Christian kingdom also known 
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as Abyssinia, has a remote origin in the English language and was com¬ 
monplace during the era of the Renaissance and Reformation. In Elizabe¬ 
than drama, for example, Africans are often referred to as “Ethiops.” 
During the Middle Ages, a positive image of blacks had arisen from the 
hazy knowledge that there were black Christians to the south of Islamic 
North Africa. The legend of Prester John, the saintly black Christian 
monarch of Ethiopia, had fueled the hopes of Crusaders that blacks 
would someday join Europeans in a successful holy war against Islam. 8 

The association of black Africans with Christian triumphalism receded 
after the Crusades and would have found relatively few European adher¬ 
ents once slave traders began to transport massive numbers of heathen 
West Africans to the New World in the sixteenth century. But the notion 
that Africans or Ethiopians had a starring role in the drama of Christian 
redemption reemerged in Western thought during the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. The eighteenth-century Swedish philosopher 
and mystic Emmanuel Swedenborg believed in an historical sequence of 
“true churches,” the most recent of which was the European Christian 
Church. But Europe’s day was coming to an end, he prophesied, and a 
new and purer church would soon emerge elsewhere. Although Sweden¬ 
borg did not clearly specify that the new church would arise in Africa, his 
descriptions of blacks in the interior of that continent as more spiritual 
than other people led some of his followers to believe that Africa was the 
destined site of his “New Jerusalem.” 

During the nineteenth century, British and American Swedenborgians 
were influential in promulgating a millenarian view of African destiny. In 
fact they made a creative synthesis of Christian eschatology with an emerg¬ 
ing ethnology based on the belief in permanent differences in tempera¬ 
ment and capacity among human races, a doctrine that in other hands 
would justify white superiority and dominance over blacks. According to 
some Swedenborgians, blacks were the race that God and nature had 
endowed with the greatest aptitude for Christianity. Whites were natu¬ 
rally too cerebral, self-seeking, and aggressive to meet the standards of 
the Sermon on the Mount; only Africans had the believing, affectionate, 
and altruistic temperament that was the right soil for the full flowering of 
Christian faith and virtue. Hence the prophecy of Ethiopia stretching 
forth her hands unto God meant that the redemption of Africa would 
realize the Kingdom of God on earth. This religious version of “romantic 
racialism” had a considerable impact on white American abolitionists, 
colonizationists, and advocates of missions to Africa. It found its most 
eloquent statement and largest audience in Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
epoch-making antislavery novel Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 9 

No evidence has been uncovered to show that Swedenborgian eschatol¬ 
ogy directly influenced the thought of free black Christians in early- 
nineteenth century America, but black abolitionists certainly became 
aware of such ideas when antislavcry whites began to invoke them in the 
1840s. At that point, however, their function would have been to give 
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further confirmation to pre-existing views on what holy scripture revealed 
or implied about what God had in store for black people. For antebellum 
black Christians, the Ethiopian prophecy had two clear meanings: that 
black people throughout the world would soon be converted to Christian¬ 
ity and that God would deliver New World Africans from slavery. Within 
the earliest and most rudimentary formulations was the germ of the na¬ 
tionalistic belief that blacks were a chosen people with a special and 
distinctive destiny—a providential role similar to that of the Jews of the 
Old Testament. The suffering of captivity and slavery, a miraculous eman¬ 
cipation (first prophesied and then actually realized), the wandering in 
the wilderness, and the return to the Promised Land (which might in this 
case be Africa rather than Canaan) provided an intellectually and emo¬ 
tionally satisfying narrative structure for black hopes and aspirations. It 
also planted the seeds of Pan-Negroism, or Pan-Africanism. 10 

The idiom of Ethiopianism was central to the rise of a literature of 
black political protest in Jacksonian America. In 1829 Robert Alexander 
Young, a black New Yorker, published at his own expense The Ethiopian 
Manifesto, Issued in Defense of the Black Man’s Rights in the Scale of 
Universal Freedom. Addressed not simply to American blacks but to “all 
those proceeding in descent from the Ethiopian or African people,” it 
paraphrased the biblical prophecy to make it an explicit affirmation of 
black nationality. “God . . . hath said ‘surely hath the cries of the black, a 
most persecuted people, ascended to my throne and craved my mercy; 
now behold! I will stretch forth mine hand and gather them to the palm, 
that they become unto me a people, and I unto them their God.’ ” Young 
predicted the coming of a messiah who would “call together black people 
as a nation in themselves.” 11 

Later the same year, a more elaborate and incendiary call for black 
liberation was published in Boston. David Walker’s Appeal... to the 
Colored Citizens of the World sent shock waves through the South because 
of its call for slaves to prove their manhood by rebelling against their 
masters. This rich and complex document was also a jeremiad directed at 
whites who had betrayed their Christian principles by oppressing blacks— 
but who could still repent in time to prevent divine retribution—and at free 
blacks who were not doing their utmost to elevate themselves and disprove 
racist charges of inferiority to whites. The Appeal was animated through¬ 
out by a spirit of apocalyptic Christianity. In the introduction to the third 
edition (1830) Walker announced that his main purpose was to convey to 
“all coloured men, women, and children over every nation, language, and 
tongue under heaven,” a hope for divine deliverance from oppression, but 
only on condition that blacks struggle for their own liberation: “. . . the 
God of the Etheopeans [sic], has been pleased to hear our moans . . . and 
the day of our redemption from abject wretchedness draweth near, when 
we shall be enabled ... to stretch forth our hands to the LORD Our 
GOD, but there must be a willingness on our part for GOT* to do these 
things for us, for we may be assured that he will not take us by the hairs of 
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our head against our will and desire, and drag us from our very, mean, low, 
and abject condition.” The final clause on the necessity of self-help is of 
crucial importance; what could make Ethiopianism an activist, potentially 
political faith was a recognition that the prophecy was conditional, that 
God would help blacks only if they helped themselves. 12 

Walker’s Appeal also featured his own version of the romantic racialist 
conception of black moral superiority and messianic destiny: “I know,” he 
wrote, “that the blacks, take them half enlightened and ignorant, are more 
humane and merciful than the most enlightened and refined European that 
can be found in all the earth.” He applied this racial contrast to the history 
of Christianity in the course of refuting Thomas Jefferson’s negative assess¬ 
ment of black capacities in Notes on Virginia. If one were to judge whites by 
their behavior. Walker wrote, one would have to conclude that they “have 
always been an unjust, jealous, unmerciful, avaricious and bloodthirsty set 
of beings, always seeking after power and authority.” Conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity had not changed their essential nature, for they had been incapable 
of following its moral precepts. “The blacks of Africa and the mulattoes of 
Asia,” however, “have never been half so avaricious, deceitful and 
ummerciful as the whites.” Ironically reversing Jefferson’s “suspicion” of 
black inferiority, Walker was impelled to “advance my suspicion of them, 
whether they are as good by nature as we are.” Whites had long been 
exposed to the Gospel but had been unchanged by it; “the Ethiopians” had 
not, but they were now “to have it in its meridian splendor—the Lord will 
give it to them to their satisfaction.” In the footnote that concluded this 
comparison of the races, Walker proclaimed as his “solemn belief, that if 
ever the world becomes Christianized (which must certainly take place 
before long) it will be through the means under God of the Blacks .” The 
prophecy that Africans would be redeemers of Christendom and harbin¬ 
gers of the salvation of the world had been put to a new use—the mobiliza¬ 
tion of blacks against slavery and oppression. 13 

As a fervent opponent of the African colonization movement of the 
1820s—which he regarded as a proslavery plot—Walker did not support 
an immediate campaign to redeem Africa through the agency of con¬ 
verted American blacks. He believed that Americans, black and white, 
must redeem themselves from the corruption and demoralization of slav¬ 
ery and racism before they sent missionaries to Africa. But the failure of 
the abolitionist movement to mount an effective challenge to the slave 
power in the 1830s and AOs, which became painfully obvious with the 
passage of the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, brought some of the black 
abolitionists who followed in Walker’s footsteps to the sad conclusion that 
slavery was becoming more entrenched. The Fugitive Slave Act damp¬ 
ened black hopes for abolishing slavery in the foreseeable future, posed a 
direct threat to the liberty of northern free Negroes, and caused an up¬ 
surge of interest in emigration from the United States. At first the new 
emigrationist movement of the 1850s shunned Africa as a destination and 
focused its attention on potential havens that were closer to home and 
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easier to reach, such as Canada and the West Indies. The ill-repute of the 
American Colonization Society and its Liberian colony continued to deter 
blacks from contemplating a return to the continent of their ancestors, 
even though Liberia became independent in 1847. For the emigrationists 
of the early 1850s, the Promised Land for blacks fleeing white racial 
tyranny—the American equivalent of Pharaoh—was any place on earth 
where they might hope to establish an independent nation of their own. 
By the late 1850s, however, a small group of prominent black intellectuals 
overcame their repugnance at the African colonization idea and made an 
explicit connection between their desire to provide a refuge for oppressed 
American blacks and their hopes for the redemption of Africa. 14 

One of these was the Reverend Henry Highland Garnet, the pastor of 
black congregations within the predominantly white Presbyterian church 
and the most conspicuous representative of the black activist clergy. In his 
notable 1848 address, The Past and Present Condition, and the Destiny of 
the Colored Race, he provided Africa with a glorious past, describing the 
achievements of ancient Egypt and Ethiopia, and invoked the Ethiopian 
prophecy as a sign of greater things to come: “It is said that ‘Princes shall 
come out of Egypt, and Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto 
God.’ It is thought by some that this divine declaration was fulfilled when 
Philip baptised the converted eunuch of the household of Candes, the 
Queen of the Ethiopians. In this transaction, a part of the prophecy may 
have been fulfilled, and only a part.” In the same address, however, he 
explicitly rejected the notion that African-Americans had a separate des¬ 
tiny from white Americans. “It is too late,” he said, “to separate the black 
and white people in the New World,” and he went so far as to predict that 
” this western world is destined to be filled with a mixed race. ” Blacks in the 
United States faced great obstacles in their struggle for inclusion; echoing 
David Walker’s “suspicion” of white moral depravity, Garnet noted that 
“the besetting sins of the Anglo-Saxon race are, the love of gain and the 
love of power.” But he nevertheless proclaimed himself an American 
patriot: “America is my home, my country, and I have no other.” 15 

This affirmation did not impel Garnet to discourage all blacks from 
emigrating, as Frederick Douglass normally did. Even before the passage 
of the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, Garnet endorsed a limited and selective 
emigration, not only within the Americas, but also to Liberia. As might 
be expected, he was prominent in the emigration movement of the 1850s; 
after 1858 his attention focused on Africa, and he became the president of 
the African Civilization Society, a white-supported effort to build up an 
independent black Christian nation in West Africa to serve as a base for 
the evangelization of the continent. The further aim was “to establish a 
grand center of Negro nationality, from which shall flow streams of com¬ 
mercial, intellectual, and political power which shall make colored people 
respected everywhere.” But Garnet did not advocate the mass emigration 
of American blacks to Africa. The scheme he endorsed contemplated 
sending only a few thousand a year, and he did not rule out the possibility 
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that his “grand center of Negro nationality” would be in the Western 
hemisphere, perhaps even in the American South, rather than in Africa. 
Furthermore, he never abandoned his hope of equality within the Ameri¬ 
can republic; the triumph of black nationhood elsewhere in the world was 
seen as a contribution to the black struggle for liberation and equal rights 
in the United States rather than as an alternative to it. 16 

A more radical and thoroughgoing advocate of black emigration was 
Martin R. Delany, a physician and journalist who had been a close associ¬ 
ate of Frederick Douglass during the 1840s. Delany broke with Douglass 
and mainstream black abolitionism after receiving two rude shocks in 
1850: he was forced to withdraw from the Harvard Medical School be¬ 
cause white students objected to his presence, and Congress passed the 
Fugitive Slave Act. For Delany that infamous piece of legislation sounded 
the death knell of black hopes for equality on American soil and pointed 
to the conclusion that blacks could exercise their civil and political rights 
only in a nation of their own. As a political nationalist in the strict sense, 
he had no patience with those softer forms of nationalistic thinking that 
sought a reconciliation of black ethnicity and American republicanism. 
After exploring various emigration possibilities in the Americas, Delany 
went to Africa in 1859 and led an expedition to the Niger valley in search 
of land on which to colonize African-Americans. In the “Official Report” 
of the expedition, he anticipated the slogan of twentieth-century African 
nationalist movements: “Our policy must be . . . Africa for the African 
race and black men to rule them." 17 

Delany’s thinking was rooted in his own somewhat secularized interpre¬ 
tation of the Ethiopian prophecy. On one occasion in 1852 he reportedly 
made the text (and Garnet’s gloss on it) the explicit basis for a God-given 
assurance that his work for black emigration was furthering “the grandest 
prospect for the regeneration of a people that ever was presented in the 
history of the world.” In his great work The Condition, Elevation, Emigra¬ 
tion, and Destiny of the Colored People of the United States (1852), Delany 
emphasized the special mission of African-American emigrants in the 
regeneration process: “Our race is to be redeemed; it is a great and 
glorious work, and we are the instrumentalities by which it is to be done. 
But we must go away from our oppressors; it never can be done by staying 
among them.” But at this time Delany was still committed to a destination 
within the Americas: “God has, as certain as he has designed anything, 
has [.sic] designed this great portion of the New World for us, the colored 
race; and as certain as we stubborn our hearts, and stiffen our necks 
against it, his protecting arm and sustaining care will be withdrawn from 
us.” Like David Walker, Delany made the fulfillment of God’s promise of 
black redemption, wherever it might occur, dependent on the initiative 
and exertions of blacks themselves. 18 

But Delany did not often invoke God and biblical prophecy to support 
his black nationalist ideology. For the most part, he stressed practical and 
worldly forms of self-help rather than divine support and inspiration. In- 
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deed he was critical of the more intense varieties of black religiosity and 
viewed them as a hindrance to the cause of black liberation. Accepting the 
romantic racialist view of blacks as naturally pious, he saw this trait as part 
of the problem rather than the key to a solution. “The colored races are 
highly susceptible of religion,” he wrote; “it is a constituent principle of 
their nature and an excellent trait in their character. But, unfortunately for 
them, they carry it too far. Their hope is largely developed, and conse¬ 
quently, they usually stand still—hope in God, and really expect Him to do 
that for them, which it is necessary they should do themselves.” Delany’s 
critical comments on black religious excesses did not mean, as some histori¬ 
ans have suggested, that he was anti-religious. Read in context his remarks 
show that he was no atheist or agnostic: he was rather a liberal, nonsectar¬ 
ian Christian who believed that God’s purposes must be achieved by men 
working through the “fixed laws of nature” that God had laid down rather 
than merely praying and waiting for a miraculous intervention. 

This attitude explains the ambivalence toward missions and missionaries 
that he manifested after he became actively interested in African coloniza¬ 
tion. His concern was that mere Christianization of Africa was not enough 
to redeem the continent if religious conversion was not accompanied by the 
reconstruction of society, the development of natural resources, and a full 
application of “the improved arts of civilized life.” Delany was an admirer 
of the economic and technological achievements of Western capitalist soci¬ 
ety, and he feared that black people’s reputed emotionalism, supernatu¬ 
ralism, and susceptibility to religious fervor might impede their efforts 1o 
become equal to whites—and independent from them—by preventing 
them from developing the practical skills and physical resources that their 
“elevation” demanded. He thus laid bare a tension within Ethiopianism, 
and within black nationalism generally, between the mystical, romantic 
racialist, black chauvinist aspect, and the stress on self-help endeavors that 
were modeled to a considerable extent on white or European examples of 
material achievement and “civilization.” 19 

Nineteenth-century Ethiopianist thought attained its highest level of 
complexity and sophistication in the writings and sermons of Edward 
Blyden and Alexander Crummell. Both emerged from the African dias¬ 
pora in the New World to become Protestant missionaries and educators 
in Liberia. Their trans-Atlantic perspective on the black experience made 
them early and effective exponents of what was called Pan-Negroism in 
the nineteenth century and Pan-Africanism in the twentieth. Blyden was 
born and raised in the Danish West Indies and spent eight months in the 
United States in 1850 vainly seeking admission to a theological seminary 
before emigrating to the West African republic, where he completed his 
education and was ordained as a Presbyterian minister in 1858. Active in 
Liberian politics and education for more than thirty years, he also served 
as a promoter of the persistent efforts of the American Colonization 
Society to encourage African-American emigration to Liberia. 20 

Crummell grew up in New York as a close friend of Henry Highland 
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Garnet and other future members of the city’s African-American intellec¬ 
tual elite. Like Garnet, he was ordained in a predominantly white denomi¬ 
nation, but he encountered even more discrimination from the Episcopal 
hierarchy than Garnet had suffered at the hands of white Presbyterian 
authorities, and in 1848, while on a fundraising trip to England, he ac¬ 
cepted a fellowship to Cambridge and stayed there long enough to take a 
degree in 1853. Instead of returning to the United States and engaging in 
the domestic struggle against slavery and racism, as he had originally 
intended, he accepted the commission of the Episcopal Church of the 
United States to serve as a missionary to Liberia, where he remained for 
twenty years. During that time, he was often closely associated with 
Blyden. Both men labored mightily to raise the religious, educational, 
and cultural level of Africa’s only independent black republic and to 
increase its “civilized” population by attracting the right kind of black 
immigrants from the New World. Blyden ended his career in Africa, but 
political difficulties forced him to move from Liberia to Sierra Leone in 
1885; Crummell returned to the United States in 1873, where he became a 
prominent black intellectual figure, the principal founder of the American 
Negro Academy in 1897, and a major influence on the Pan-Negro thought 
of the young W. E. B. Du Bois. 21 

The thought of Blyden and Crummell during their Liberian years elabo¬ 
rated the essentials of an Ethiopianist world-view. They differed somewhat 
in emphasis, with Crummell stressing the religious or spiritual aspects of 
African redemption more than Blyden, who paid greater attention to the 
political and economic prerequisites for black self-determination. Accord¬ 
ing to the providential view of black history that they shared with other 
nineteenth century nationalists, the Africans of antiquity, especially the 
black inhabitants of Egypt and Ethiopia, had attained a high level of civiliza¬ 
tion and were in fact the progenitors of the civilization that later flowered in 
Europe. Subsequently, however, Africa had fallen into degeneracy and 
barbarism—according to Crummell this was because they had incurred the 
wrath of God for lapsing into the practice of idolatry. Europe had pro¬ 
gressed mainly because of its early embrace of Christianity, which was 
essential to the highest form of civilization. But an officially Christian 
Europe had flagrantly violated the ethical precepts of its own religion by 
enslaving Africans and taking them to labor on the plantations of the New 
World. This apparent catastrophe was in fact part of God’s design for the 
redemption of Africa and the black race. People of African descent in the 
New World had benefited from their exposure to the religion of their 
masters. The natural characteristics of blacks as a gentle and affectionate 
race enabled them to respond to the altruistic ideals of their European 
religious mentors without being infected by their actual greed and hypoc¬ 
risy. It was the mission of some converted and civilized American blacks to 
return to Africa as missionaries or settlers and redeem the land of their 
ancestors from heathenism and barbarism. In this way the Ethiopian proph¬ 
ecy would be fulfilled. For Blyden, especially, the building up of “Negro 
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states” was an essential part of this process. “Nationality is an ordinance of 
nature,” he wrote in 1862. “The heart of every true Negro yearns after a 
distinct and separate nationality.” 22 

Blyden and Crummell both had very long careers, and their thought 
was far from static. Both eventually retreated somewhat from their earlier 
stress on African-American agency in Africa. After his return to the 
United States, Crummell focused his attention on building “character” 
and “civilization” among domestic blacks in the hope that they could 
achieve equality within an American context without sacrificing the dis¬ 
tinctiveness, pride, and solidarity that he associated with a heightened 
consciousness of racial heritage and identity. Blyden, for his part, became 
more Africanized, developing an increased respect for traditional African 
cultures and even for Islam as a positive force for improvement in the sub- 
Saharan regions that it had penetrated. He eventually concluded that 
Africans themselves, rather than black emigrants from the New World, 
would play the leading role in the redemption of the continent. 23 

The intellectualized Ethiopianism of Blyden and Crummell combined 
two ways of thinking about race and culture that appear difficult to 
reconcile—what Wilson Jeremiah Moses has called “civilizationism” and 
what I have elsewhere labeled “romantic racialism.” Civilizationism de¬ 
rived from a universalist theory of human social and cultural progress that 
emerged in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Europe and was often 
used as a rationale for imperialism and colonialism. Their adherence to it 
sometimes led Blyden and Crummell to condone or even endorse the 
expansion of European, and especially British, rule in Africa as an essen¬ 
tial phase in the civilizing of the continent. Carried to its logical conclu¬ 
sion, it meant that there was a single standard of civilization, which could 
be found in nineteenth-century Europe and some of its overseas exten¬ 
sions. Accepting this doctrine did not have to mean endorsing a fixed 
hierarchy of races. Many white Americans and Europeans of the late 
nineteenth century were of course convinced that a capacity for civiliza¬ 
tion was an inborn racial trait limited to Caucasians, but black civiliza- 
tionists maintained on the contrary that all human beings had a capacity 
for civilization and that the current superiority of the West was an histori¬ 
cal accident or part of a providential design which pointed toward the 
eventual uplifting of non-European peoples to a comparable or even 
higher level of enlightenment, achievement, and physical well-being. If 
civilizationism was a universalist progressivism with its roots in the Euro¬ 
pean Enlightenment, romantic racialism—as the term implies—was a 
product of the nineteenth-century reaction against the Enlightenment. It 
held that each “race” or “nation” had its own inherent peculiarities of 
mind and temperament and would develop according to its own special 
“genius” rather than follow some model based on the experience of peo¬ 
ples with different inherited or inbred characteristics. A reconciliation or 
synthesis of these two views of human progress is difficult, and a tension 
between them characterizes the thinking of both Blyden and Crummell. 24 
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In the case of Blyden, it appears that a commitment to racial particu¬ 
larism eventually predominated over universalist conceptions of progress 
toward a world civilization. Blyden’s views on race, as ably summarized 
by his biographer Hollis Lynch, did not crystallize until the 1870s, but 
they quickly hardened into a rigid ideology. In his hands the standard 
romantic racialist notion that each race or nation had distinctive innate 
characteristics and that blacks and whites were opposites in temperament 
and aptitude was combined with some of the doctrines of nineteenth- 
century scientific racism. Blyden did not acccept the racist conception of a 
hierarchy of superior and inferior races, but he did come to believe in the 
superiority of pure races over mixed ones and to view miscegenation with 
as much disdain as any white supremacist. Of apparently unmixed African 
ancestry himself, he viewed mulattoes as inferior to pure blacks and as an 
undesirable, disruptive element in any “black” community that incorpo¬ 
rated them. To some extent his prejudices derived from Liberian politics. 
Colonists from the United States and the West Indies had divided into 
mulatto and Negro parties, with the browns establishing an early ascen¬ 
dency over the blacks; Blyden and the equally dark-skinned Crummell 
had been fervent champions of the darker party. In their view the mulatto 
elite had adopted the exclusiveness, arrogance, and highhandedness of 
their southern white ancestors and was especially culpable for its cruel 
and disdainful treatment of the colony’s indigenous African population. 
Crummell, for the most part, kept his anti-mulatto biases to himself after 
he returned to the United States, but Blyden cultivated his color preju¬ 
dices until they became almost an obsession. In his efforts on behalf of the 
American Colonization Society, he made strenuous efforts to prevent 
mulattoes from joining the exodus to Liberia and openly proclaimed that 
he wanted “pure Negroes” only. Late in his life, he told a friend that he 
wanted nothing on his tombstone but “He hated mulattoes.” His view 
that only those of unmixed ancestry could be trusted to embody the black 
genius anticipated some of the rhetoric of Marcus Garvey after World 
War I. 25 

In his comparisons of the innate characteristics of Europeans and 
blacks, as expertly summed up by Hollis Lynch, Blyden repeated the 
familiar romantic racialist litany of black virtues and white vices but gave 
them a twist of his own: 

The European character, according to Blyden, was harsh, individualistic, 
competitive and combative; European civilization was highly materialistic; 
the worship of science and industry was replacing that of God. In the char¬ 
acter of the African, averred Blyden, was to be found “the softer aspects of 
human nature”: cheerfulness, sympathy, willingness to serve, were some of 
its marked attributes. The special contribution of the African to civilization 
would be a spiritual one. Africa did not need to participate in the mad and 
headlong rush for scientific and industrial progress which had left Europe 
with little time or inclination to cultivate the spiritual side of life, which was 
ultimately the most important one. 26 
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Blyden, therefore, ended up rejecting orthodox civilizationism with its 
celebration of material progress on the European model in favor of a 
romantic racialist conception of African spiritual superiority. His formula¬ 
tion of the difference between a soulless Europe and a soulful Africa 
provided a link between nineteenth-century Ethiopianism and the cul¬ 
tural Pan-Africanism of the twentieth century. Whether they ascribed the 
difference to race in the genetic sense, as Blyden did, or merely to the 
weight of culture and historical experience, later Pan-Africanists would 
often contrast the selfish materialism of Europe with the altruistic spiritu¬ 
ality of Africa. Blyden’s own commitment to Ethiopianism in its narrow 
and original sense as the redemption of Africa through the exclusive 
agency of Protestant Christianity became attenuated in his later years. He 
began to find convincing evidence of African spirituality in Islam and 
even in traditional animistic religions. 27 

For Crummell, who was more deeply attached to orthodox Protestant¬ 
ism than Blyden, a reconciliation of racialism and universal civilizationism 
was possible in the supra-rational realm of Christian faith. His notable 
paper on “The Race Problem in America”—delivered in 1882, almost a 
decade after he had returned to the United States and reimmersed himself 
in African-American affairs—provided one of his strongest statements on 
the fundamental importance of race in human affairs. “Races, like fami¬ 
lies,” he wrote, “are the organisms and ordinances of God. The extinction 
of race feeling is just as impossible as the extinction of family feeling.” He 
went on to show how races and nations had kept their essential character¬ 
istics through all recorded history. This was even true, he argued, of the 
Europeans of various nationalities who had emigrated to the United 
States. The Irish remained Irish, the Germans German, and the Jews 
Jewish. Implicitly taking issue with assimilationist black progressives such 
as Frederick Douglass and T. Thomas Fortune—who viewed the ultimate 
destiny of Afro-Americans as biological amalgamation with whites—he 
saw no reason to expect “the future dissolution of this race and its final 
loss.” But racial or ethnic diversity, including differences of color, and the 
natural desire of each group to associate mainly with its own kind did not 
constitute an insuperable barrier to peace and equality among races. 

At this point he reverted to his belief in universal progress. In his view, 
as in that of most other civilizationists, there were two essential compo¬ 
nents of human advancement—the spread of Christianity and the growth 
of “civil freedom.” Neither, according to Crummell, had “yet gained its 
fullest triumphs.” But such triumphs were inevitable in the future because 
the progress and ultimate victory of true religion and personal freedom 
were divinely ordained: “It is God’s hand in history. It is the providence 
of the Almighty and no earthly power can stay it.” Hence racial antago¬ 
nism would disappear and “every person in the land,” without any loss of 
racial or ethnic identity, would be “guaranteed fully every civil and politi¬ 
cal right and prerogative.” By linking the progress of civil rights to Chris¬ 
tian redemption and the maintenance of racial integrity to hopes for an 
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egalitarian ethnic pluralism, Crummell anticipated the Social Gospel in 
American Protestantism and also later conceptions of how democracy 
could be reconciled with ethnic and cultural diversity. By all objective 
standards, Crummell’s optimism was a dubious response to the race rela¬ 
tions of post-Reconstruction America. It would not be the last time that 
faith in God’s promise of human solidarity would be the recourse of those 
facing a world so torn and disfigured by racial conflict and injustice that 
changing it through mere human agency appeared impossible. 28 

CrummeH’s domesticated and reformist Ethiopianism of the 1880s was 
a far cry from David Walker’s apocalyptic and potentially revolutionary 
version of 1829 and 1830. Walker had seen some chance that “Americans 
yet under God, will become a happy and united people”; for “nothing is 
impossible with God.” But it was far from certain that whites would 
repent of their sins against blacks; it was at least as likely, if not more so, 
that they would continue in their merciless, avaricious ways and be pun¬ 
ished by God through the agency of rebellious blacks. Walker’s negative 
assessment of white character and his view of how little Christianity had 
thus far been able to improve it would seem to support the cataclysmic 
alternative. 29 

Crummell, unlike Blyden and some other black proponents of romantic 
racialism, did not follow Walker’s example and dwell on the harsh and 
cruel aspects of the Caucasian’s innate character. He was content to exalt 
his own race without demeaning the other; hence he could more readily 
adopt an attitude of Christian benevolence toward whites and conceive of 
a future of racial harmony and equality within the United States. His late 
nineteenth-century liberal view of history as the progressive unfolding of 
God’s design for a peaceful, fraternal, and egalitarian world may have 
lacked the emotional depth and tragic sense of Walker’s more Calvinistic 
sense of history as divine judgment and potential apocalypse, but it did 
provide an antidote to despair at a time when racism and discrimination 
were intensifying in the United States. 

Crummell’s emphasis on race consciousness and cultural revitalization 
had a significant influence on the young W. E. B. Du Bois, who also 
shared his mentor’s hope for the growth of freedom within an American 
context. But Du Bois lacked Crummell’s secure faith that a benevolent 
deity would reconcile all conflicts and contradictions in the fullness of 
time. His was a more troubled and restless spirit that would seek first in 
Hegelian idealism and later in Marxist materialism the kind of assurance 
for black equality and liberation that Crummell had derived from his 
Christian post-millennialism. An application of Hegelian dialectics to the 
Ethiopian prophecy was featured in one of Du Bois’s first public ad¬ 
dresses. In his 1890 Harvard commencement oration on Jefferson Davis, 
the twenty-two-year-old Du Bois made the standard romantic racialist 
contrast between “Teutonic” strength and ruthlessness, on one hand, and 
the Negro idea of “submission apart from cowardice, laziness, and stupid¬ 
ity” on the other. According to biographer David Levering Lewis, “Du 
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Bois foretold a better world emerging from the dialectical struggle be¬ 
tween the Strong Man and the Submissive Man, ending his commence¬ 
ment speech with the supplication, ‘You owe a debt to humanity for this 
Ethiopia of the Outstretched Arm.’ ” 30 
Du Bois’s first major effort to formulate a philosophy of race revealed 
his debt to Crummell and might be regarded as an effort to translate 
Ethiopianism into an idiom compatible with the secular philosophy and 
social science that Du Bois had learned at Harvard and the University of 
Berlin. His paper on “The Conservation of Races,” delivered in 1897 to 
the National Negro Academy (the organization of the black cultural elite 
that Crummell and others had founded), was essentially a revision of 
Ethiopianism that dispensed for the most party with its specifically Chris¬ 
tian and biblical underpinnings. It differed from Blyden’s recent reformu¬ 
lation of the Ethiopian tradition to make it more Africa-centered by 
retaining a central role for African-Americans in the redemption of the 
race. Like Crummell and Blyden, Du Bois in 1897 regarded race as a 
fundamental and irreducible fact of enormous consequence. There could 
be no doubt, he affirmed, “of the widespread, nay universal, prevalence 
of the race idea, the race spirit, the race ideal, and as to its efficiency as 
the vastest and most ingenious invention of human progress, ” 

Du Bois at this time was able to combine racialism and civilizationism 
by viewing progress toward modernity as the achievement of particular 
nations and races, a notion that he derived in part from his graduate work 
in Germany. But all races or nations, and not just Germans or Anglo- 
Saxons, were capable of attaining the highest levels of development. If 
blacks were to become modern and progressive, they had to develop their 
own race consciousness and sense of their unique gifts and potentialities. 
This meant that African-Americans should not aim at assimilation into 
white society, as Frederick Douglass had proposed, but should cherish 
and nurture their sense of racial distinctiveness. “For the development of 
Negro genius, of Negro literature and art, of Negro spirit,” Du Bois 
wrote, “only Negroes bounded and welded together, Negroes bounded by 
one vast ideal, can work out in its fulness the great message we have for 
humanity.” Consequently, “the advance guard of the Negro people—the 
eight million people of Negro blood in the United States of America— 
must come to realize that if they are to take their just place in the van¬ 
guard of Pan-Negroism, then their destiny is not absorption by the white 
Americans.” African-Americans should regard themselves rather as “the 
first fruits of this new nation, the harbinger of that black tomorrow which 
is yet destined to soften the whiteness of the Teutonic society.” 31 

Believing that black Americans were members of a great historic race 
and should provide leadership for the race’s struggle to realize its “ge¬ 
nius,” Du Bois at the outset of his career took a direct interest in Africa 
and encouraged his fellow African-Americans to do likewise. In the same 
year that he exhorted the Negro Academy to conserve and develop the 
race, he wrote to Belgian authorities proposing a limited African- 
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American emigration to the Congo: Although “the American Negro . . . 
feels himself an American of Americans . . . and rightly claims that no 
constituent element of the country has a better right to citizenship than 
he, ... he recognizes the fact that his cause after all is the cause of the 
historic Negro race; and that Africa in truth is his greater fatherland; . . . 
he feels as the advance guard of Pan-Negroism that the future develop¬ 
ment of Africa will depend more or less on his efforts.” Apparently the 
Belgians were not interested, and Du Bois did not become involved in 
emigrationist activities; but he did serve as one of the convenors of the 
first Pan-African Congress in 1900. Throughout his long subsequent ca¬ 
reer, he would seek to correlate the struggle for equality in the United 
States with efforts for the advancement and liberation of Africa. But for 
him, in contrast to many of his clerical Ethiopianist predecessors, African 
redemption was viewed in forthrightly political rather than ostensibly 
religious terms—as freedom from European domination and exploitation 
rather than liberation from the darkness of heathenism. At no time did 
Du Bois support massive emigration to Africa or (until the very end of his 
long life) abandon the struggle for racial equality in the United States. He 
could not rely, like Crummell, on the hand of God; but in his early years, 
he used his own brand of philosophical idealism—a dynamic, historical 

idealism inspired to some extent by Hegel.to support a hopeful view of 

the future of blacks in the United States. Blacks could, he believed, be 
true to their own Volkgeist, be an inspiration for blacks in Africa and 
throughout the world, and still gain equality in American society. Indeed 
their peculiar racial gifts might contribute to the redemption of America 
from soulless materialism. 32 


Popular Ethiopianism and African-American Missions to Africa 

The sophisticated Ethiopianism or Pan-Negroism of the nineteenth- 
century black intellectuals left behind a body of thought and literature 
that would influence the black nationalist and Pan-Africanist thinkers of 
the twentieth century, even though most of them followed the example of 
Du Bois and substituted some form of humanistic philosophy for divine 
revelation as the basis for their hope that all blacks throughout the world 
could be redeemed or liberated through a common effort. But the belief 
that blacks could struggle for collective redemption knowing that their 
ultimate triumph was part of God’s design for the salvation of the world 
had never been confined to the theological and metahistorical specula¬ 
tions of an educated elite, and it would survive the process of seculariza¬ 
tion that made some intellectuals seek a new frame of reference for black 
liberation. A less intellectualized, more populist version of Ethiopianism 
became the creed of religious and social movements that some people, 
especially South African whites, believed had radical, even revolutionary, 
political implications. 

As St. Clair Drake has pointed out, the Ethiopianist thought of excep- 
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tionally articulate and well-educated black spokesmen such as Garnet, 
Delaney, Crummell, and Blyden arose in conjunction with the efforts of 
“Negro folk theologians” to find a place for blacks in the Bible and in the 
drama of human salvation that it foretold. A basic version of the Ethiopian 
myth was undoubtedly familar to many of the oppressed, impoverished, 
and uneducated blacks who worshipped in the covert or “invisible” planta¬ 
tion churches of the slave era and in the ramshackle rural churches of the 
post-emancipation period. Ironically, most of the black clergymen who 
published the sermons, pamphlets, and books that provide the historical 
sources for an understanding of mid-nineteenth-century Ethiopianism 
were employed by mainstream white Protestant denominations—they 
were Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Episcopalians. Reflecting the 
segregated character of Protestant religious life, they mostly pastored all¬ 
black congregations, but their parishioners were unlikely to be a cross- 
section of the black community; only the educated members of the black 
middle class were likely to be receptive to their learned discourses. In the 
post-Civil War period, when the southern freedmen had a right to join any 
church they chose, most African-Americans became affiliated with sepa¬ 
rate black churches, especially the independent Baptist congregations and 
those of the most highly organized and visible of black denominations—the 
African Methodist Episcopal (AME). We have no way of knowing how 
often the Ethiopian prophecy was the text of sermons in these churches, 
but it was in all likelihood a favorite passage. According to historian Albert 
Raboteau, it was “without doubt the most quoted verse in black religious 
history.” There was a natural, almost inevitable, association between the 
flight of the Israelites from bondage in Egypt and their return to the Prom¬ 
ised Land and God’s pledge to the Ethiopians, some of whom had also 
found themselves freed from bondage in a foreign country. 33 

The Ethiopian prophecy was a source of inspiration for the upsurge of 
interest within the independent black denominations of the late nine¬ 
teenth century in working directly for the redemption of Africa. Between 
1877 and 1900, independent black churches sponsored at least 76 mission¬ 
aries of their own in Africa. Justifying this endeavor was the Ethiopianist 
theory of Providential Design, the belief that God’s purpose in permitting 
the agony of enslavement in the New World was the ultimate salvation of 
Africa. Having received Christianity from the whites and having made it 
their own, black Americans were commissioned by God to return to their 
fatherland and save it from the darkness of heathenism. For most advo¬ 
cates of an independent black mission enterprise, this interest in Africa 
did not imply that most or even very large numbers of African-Americans 
should go there. In fact the elevation and empowerment of Africa that a 
missionary vanguard would help to bring about was more often viewed as 
a means to black advancement in the United States. As the AME Church 
Review put it in 1883, “Never will Africa’s sons [in the United States] be 
honored until Africa herself sits among the civilized powers.” 34 

Whether they thought of emigrating or not, whether it was Africa or 
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America that they considered their fatherland or ultimate home, those 
African-Americans who joined independent churches were implicitly af¬ 
firming the most fundamental and durable Ethiopianist assumption—that 
blacks were a distinctive people who needed to control their own spiritual 
and cultural lives, if not their economic and political affairs as well. Fred¬ 
erick Douglass—a whole-hearted proponent of ultimate black assimila¬ 
tion who regarded separate organizations as concessions to the American 
racial caste system that could be justified, if at all, only as a temporary 
expedient in the struggle for equal rights—understood this implication of 
religious separatism very well and consistently opposed independent de¬ 
nominations, arguing that blacks should remain in the white churches and 
fight for equality there, as in society as a whole. The very existence of an 
independent black Christianity showed that there was an embryonic cul¬ 
tural nationalism among the masses of blacks that would become a politi¬ 
cal nationalism as well if black people concluded that achieving their 
spiritual destiny required them to govern themselves in secular matters as 
well. 35 

The most visible and well-endowed of the independent black denomina¬ 
tions, the African Methodist Episcopal Church became a conspicuous 
battleground in the late nineteenth century between an interpretation of 
Ethiopianism that would strictly limit its nationalism to the religious 
sphere and a militant variety that sought to give practical political mean¬ 
ing to the ideal of black independence and self-government. The conserva¬ 
tive faction, which dominated the church’s hierarchy and controlled its 
relatively affluent and “respectable” northern urban congregations, was 
dedicated to self-improvement and character building; its leaders as¬ 
sumed that the American race problem would be solved when blacks 
demonstrated through their upright behavior and internalization of the 
Protestant work ethic that they were qualified to exercise all the rights of 
citizenship. Like the black abolitionists of the antebellum era, they 
tended to view white prejudice as a relatively superficial response to 
current black degradation and not as a deeply ingrained attitude that 
frustrated self-improvement at its source and had to be neutralized before 
blacks could even begin to make progress. As the AME’s missionary 
activities among the southern freedmen demonstrated, church leaders 
saw their essential task as the moral and spiritual rehabilitation of a 
people degraded by slavery. Interest in African missions normally re¬ 
flected the same Victorian emphasis on building character and stimulating 
self-help among people whose unfortunate historical experience and lack 
of civilization required guidance from those who had enjoyed greater 
advantages. No distinctively black or African-American values were in¬ 
volved in this conception of black redemption; it was nationalistic only in 
its insistence that blacks uplift other blacks rather than rely on white 
Christians to do it for them. 36 

In opposition to the AME establishment, Bishop Henry M. Turner advo¬ 
cated a more radical form of black separatism and a more vital association 
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between blacks in the United States and Africa. Turner is mainly remem¬ 
bered as an outspoken proponent of emigration to Africa; but he is also 
significant for having helped forge a link between independent black Chris¬ 
tianity in the United States and the separatist Ethiopian movement in 
South Africa. More than that, he exemplified the political potential of 
church-based Ethiopianism more effectively than any African-American 
leader of the nineteenth century. 37 

Born free in South Carolina, Turner became a preacher before the Civil 
War, first for the white southern Methodists and then for the AME 
Church. While serving during the war as pastor of an important congrega¬ 
tion in Washington, D.C., Turner fervently supported the Union cause, 
led in the agitation for the enlistment of black troops, and when the use of 
blacks became government policy, played a major role in recruitment. As 
a reward for his efforts, he was made a chaplain to black soldiers, the first 
African-American minister to hold such a position in the United States 
Army. Appointed an official of the Freedmen’s Bureau in Georgia after 
the war, Turner proselytized successfully for his church among the ex¬ 
slaves and was one of a number of black clergymen to enter Republican 
politics, winning election to the state legislature in 1868. But Turner’s 
deep disillusionment with black prospects for gaining political equality in 
the United States began when the white-dominated Georgia state legisla¬ 
ture refused to seat blacks. As a leading black Republican in Georgia, 
Turner did manage to hold minor federal offices during the Reconstruc¬ 
tion era, but neither his personal ambitions nor those he held for his race 
were fulfilled. Subsequently he emerged as the era’s leading proponent of 
black emigration from the United States to Africa, and its most consistent 
and thoroughgoing supporter of black separatism. 38 

Turner had a relatively simple message that he presented in a blunt and 
salty fashion. The failure of Reconstruction convinced him that whites 
were unalterably opposed to black equality in the United States and that 
African-American liberation could be achieved only among other blacks in 
Africa. Any doubts he may have had on the subject were put to rest when 
the Supreme Court in 1883 declared the Civil Rights Act of 1875 unconstitu¬ 
tional. His conviction that hopes for black advancement and civil rights in 
the United States were futile seemed borne out by the wave of lynchings 
that swept the South beginning in the late 1880s. Addressing an emigration 
convention in 1893, Turner put the issue in stark, unvarnished terms: “To 
passively remain here and occupy our present ignoble status, with the 
possibility of being shot, hung, or burnt,” was clearly unacceptable. “To do 
so would be to declare ourselves unfit to be free men. . . . For God hates 
the submission of cowardice. But on the other hand to talk about physical 
resistance is literally madness. . . . The idea of eight or ten million of ex¬ 
slaves contending with sixty million people of the most powerful race under 
heaven!” Obviously the only alternative was a mass exodus. 39 

Turner cannot be dismissed as a voice in the wilderness futilely trying to 
wean blacks from their blind devotion to America. His emigrationism 
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attracted little support from established African-American leaders, but it 
did speak to the panic and desperation of many southern blacks. Recon¬ 
struction had raised hopes for a better life that had been dashed by terror, 
poverty, and discrimination. During the period between the late 1870s and 
the early years of the twentieth century, the impulse to emigrate from the 
rural South expressed itself in a variety of movements and schemes, begin¬ 
ning with the efforts of Martin Delany and other South Carolina blacks to 
establish a steamship connection with Liberia in 1878. The Liberian Exo¬ 
dus Joint Stock Company sent only one shipload of settlers, but thousands 
of others, responding to the “Africa fever” sweeping the South after the fall 
of the last Reconstruction governments, would probably have embarked if 
the enterprise had not gone bankrupt. The impulse to escape from the post- 
Reconstruction South, if not from the United States itself, was expresssed 
most dramatically in the mass migration of the “Exodusters” from Missis¬ 
sippi, Louisiana, and East Texas to Kansas in 1879. During the 1880s and 
’90s, Turner and other African emigrationists responded to the demon¬ 
strated willingness of masses of southern blacks to pull up stakes and go 
elsewhere in search of a better life by cooperating with the American 
Colonization Society’s persistent efforts to find colonists for Liberia and 
supporting the bills for government-subsidized expatriation of American 
blacks to Africa that white supremacist southern senators introduced in 
Congress. These efforts had little practical consequence, but there is evi¬ 
dence that they had considerable popular support, especially in the rural 
South, and that large numbers of desperate and disillusioned blacks would 
have emigrated if the means had existed. 40 

Turner, however, did not actually advocate or anticipate the wholesale 
removal of America’s black population to Africa. His populist appeal to 
the masses of blacks was to some extent qualified by his own version of the 
elitism and “civilizationism” that was characteristic of nineteenth-century 
black nationalist thought. He often referred disdainfully to the majority of 
blacks and made it clear that only a superior minority would join the 
exodus. In 1884, he predicted that only “the better class of colored men of 
this country will go to Africa and build up a mighty nation, while the riff¬ 
raffs of our race will remain here.” “I have said forty times over,” he wrote 
in 1893, “that all I advocated was that five hundred thousand or a million of 
us should go to Africa and build a civil government that wOuld serve as an 
asylum for the oppressed and degraded portion of our race. I have never 
advocated all the colored people going to Africa, for I am well aware that 
the bulk of them are lacking in. common sense and are too fond of wor¬ 
shipping white Gods.” Like David Walker and some other nineteenth- 
century black nationalists, Turner could condemn the majority of his fellow 
African-Americans for their cowardice and degradation in such a sweeping 
and unforgiving way that he came close to conceding the fact of African- 
American inferiority to the white supremacists—although of course he 
rejected their racist explanation. 41 

Turner seems to have regarded Africans, even heathen Africans, as 
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morally and culturally superior to the “bulk” of African-Americans. 
When he first traveled to West Africa in 1891, he sent back reports that 
were overwhelmingly favorable; he not only admired the physical appear¬ 
ance and demeanor of the natives but even praised many aspects of their 
culture. Carrying his tendency to criticize African-Americans to an un¬ 
characteristic extreme, he “noted the tact, taste, genius, and manly bear¬ 
ing of the higher grade of the natives” and concluded that “we poor 
American Negroes were the tail-end of the African races.” Because the 
dregs of Africa had been sold into slavery, Turner argued, their descen¬ 
dants had ugly or grotesque physical characteristics lacking in the descen- 
dents of those who had stayed at home. But Turner could scarcely have 
been as unqualified in his admiration of African culture as he was of the 
African physique. He was, after all, a Christian minister and advocate of 
the redemption of Africa through the agency of black missionaries and 
emigrants from the United States. More sympathetic to traditional cus¬ 
toms than Alexander Crummell and most African-American missionar¬ 
ies, even Turner had to draw the line at polygamy and other practices that 
clearly conflicted with Christian ethics and social practices. He adhered to 
the essential Ethiopianist view that enslavement in America had been 
part of God’s design for the redemption of Africa, because it had engen¬ 
dered a converted and civilized vanguard for the race—although he 
stressed saving black Americans from racism as well as redeeming Africa 
from heathenism. Consequently it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
“the better class of colored men” in the United States, those whom Turner 
regarded as suitable candidates for emigration, were believed by him to 
be culturally superior to most native Africans, even if the latter could be 
viewed as superior to the African-American “riff-raffs.” 42 

Turner was, like Alexander Crummell, essentially an advocate of “civili- 
zationism.” He took many of the characteristics and achievements of the 
West as a model, because to his mind they reflected universal values, not 
racially specific traits. According to historian James Campbell, Turner 
denied to “Europeans a monopoly on Christian civilization,” which en¬ 
abled him “to reconcile race pride with equally firm commitments to 
Christianity and western-style progress.” In the tradition of romantic ra¬ 
cialism, he attributed to Africans a greater sensitivity to “invisible forces” 
than earth-bound Europeans could demonstrate, and he found evidence 
for this spirituality in animistic religions. Provided access to the higher 
and more sublime truths of Christianity, the African would, he wrote, 
easily “transfer his faith from superstition to Christ Jesus the Lord.” 
Given his commitment to the evangelization of the continent, his judg¬ 
ments on Western imperial expansion in Africa could not be entirely 
negative. He attacked many aspects of imperialism, especially the intro¬ 
duction of alcohol. But he also praised the British in particular for sup¬ 
pressing slavery and polygamy in their colonies. Like Crummell, Blyden, 
and most educated Anglophone Africans of the time, he saw British 
influence as benign and essential to the progress of Africa. After a visit to 
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Sierra Leone, he gave strong expression to this Anglophilia: “God save 
old England, is my prayer.” 43 


Ethiopianism in South Africa 

Bishop Turner paid an historic visit to South Africa in 1898 and cemented 
an enduring relationship between African Methodism in the United States 
and what was called Ethiopianism in South Africa. At about the same 
time, African-American Baptists were establishing missions in the south¬ 
ern part of the African continent. But it would be wrong to see indepen¬ 
dent black Christianity as an export from the United States. Impulses of 
purely indigenous origin, as well as other foreign influences, contributed 
to the rise of a Christian alternative to white-dominated missions. A 
version of Ethiopianist religious nationalism that was more sharply fo¬ 
cused on Africa and that appeared to present a more serious challenge to 
white domination than the American variant came into prominence in 
South Africa between the 1870s and the 1910s. Before detailing the suste¬ 
nance that it received from African-American sources, we must place it 
firmly in its South African context . 

The immediate cause of the secession of Africans from white mission 
churches was a growing pattern of discrimination against black ministers 
and evangelists. Beginning with the education and ordination of Tiyo Soga 
by the Presbyterians in the 1850s, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congre- 
gationalists in southern Africa began to prepare selected African converts 
for evangelical work and eventual ordination. Some mid-nineteenth cen¬ 
tury white missionaries anticipated that Africans would gradually take over 
many of their responsibities and that a “native clergy” would eventually 
assume a central role in the redemption of black South Africa from heathen¬ 
ism. But the rise of racist and imperialist ideas in the late nineteenth cen¬ 
tury penetrated even the missionary establishment and raised new doubts 
about the capacity of even the most pious and educated blacks for the 
independent exercise of religious authority. The condescending paternal¬ 
ism that had always characterized the mission enterprise tended to harden 
into a caste system with white ministers fully in charge for the foreseeable 
future and the black clergy fixed in the role of perpetual auxiliaries. 44 

The resulting tensions were felt in all the major missionary denomina¬ 
tions but with some differences in the timing and results. The Scottish 
Presbyterians in the Cape Colony had a high educational requirement and 
ordained relatively few Africans, but appeared willing to accord more 
respect and responsibility to the black clergy than denominations with less 
exacting standards. Nevertheless, the most prominent black Presbyterian 
divine after the death of Tiyo Soga, the same P. J. Mzimba who had advised 
Africans to eschew politics in 1886, seceded from the Free Church of 
Scotland in 1898 to form the independent Presbyterian Church of Africa, 
taking with him most of the congregation at Lovedale where the Presbyteri¬ 
ans had their school and headquarters. Mzimba complained of racial slights 
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and asserted that the time had come for blacks to govern themselves in 
ecclesiastical matters. The American Congregationalists in Natal were obli¬ 
gated by their system of church government to grant considerable auton¬ 
omy to local congregations; but, as early as the 1880s, one black minister 
went further than was allowable when he turned an important mission into 
a totally independent community church. The problem grew worse in the 
1890s, when the independence-minded factions of two congregations, one 
in Natal and one composed of Zulu migrants to Johannesburg, seceded and 
joined together to form a new “Ethiopian” demonination—the Zulu Con¬ 
gregational Church. More than most other denominations, however, the 
American Congregationalists learned their lesson and later attracted many 
of the secessionists back to the fold by granting greater autonomy to black 
ministers and congregations. Small-scale schisms also took place during the 
1890s among Lutheran and Anglican converts in the Transvaal. 45 

The most dramatic and far-reaching secessions took place, as earlier in 
the United States, among the Methodists. The combination of hierarchi¬ 
cal structure and a willingness to license large numbers of relatively unedu¬ 
cated exhorters or evangelists meant that Methodism had an almost built- 
in tendency to involve substantial numbers of blacks in active religious 
work without granting them independent authority. The evangelical popu¬ 
lism characteristic of the Methodists attracted Africans in search of an 
emotionally sustaining faith somewhat more readily than the more staid 
and elitist approach of the Anglicans, Presbyterians, and Congregational¬ 
ists, but its episcopal form of governance kept the converts under close 
supervision. The first assertion of black Methodist independency in South 
Africa took place in 1883 in Thembuland in the Transkei. Nehemiah Tile, 
a black evangelist and probationary minister at odds with his white super¬ 
visor, cooperated with the chief of this still quasi-independent tribe to 
form the Tembu National Church—the first completely autonomous 
black Christian church in South Africa. This incident demonstrates how 
religious independency could sometimes play an important role in the 
struggles of traditionalist African communities to resist white domination 
and, after the consolidation of white rule, in the internal politics of “na¬ 
tive reserves.” 46 

The Methodist secession that had the greatest impact and aroused the 
most concern among whites throughout South Africa involved a relatively 
urbanized and detribalized group of Africans on the industrializing Witwa- 
tersrand in the early 1890s. The most prominent of the few African Meth¬ 
odist ministers who had been ordained in the 1880s, the Reverend 
Mangena Mokone of Kilnerton near Pretoria reacted to racial discrimina¬ 
tion and segregation within the Methodist mission community of the 
Transvaal by resigning from the Methodist clergy in 1892 and founding 
the independent Ethiopian Church in 1893. No discussion of precisely 
why the name was chosen survives, but it undoubtedly reflected the same 
broad biblical use of the term as a synonym for African that was current 
among black Americans in the nineteenth century and was in all likeli- 
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hood inspired in part by the prophecy of Ethiopia stretching forth her 
hands unto God. Shortly after the church was founded, Mokone report¬ 
edly proposed that it send missionaries throughout black Africa, which 
would have been a strong indication that he conceived of it as the vehicle 
for a Pan-African Christianity. He also recommended dispatching envoys 
to Abyssinia, showing that he wished to establish links with Ethiopia (in 
the narrower sense) as the source of an indigenous African Christian 
tradition. There is no evidence, however, that he had any conception at 
this time of African-Americans playing a special role in the redemption of 
Africa. 47 

The chain of events leading to the forging of a connection between 
South African Ethiopianism and the African Methodism in the United 
States began with the visit of an African-American singing group, the 
Virginia Jubilee Singers, to South Africa in 1890. Led by Orpheus M. 
McAdoo, the group followed the example of the more celebrated Fisk 
Jubilee Singers and performed a combination of spirituals and lighter fare 
for racially mixed audiences in Kimberley and other cities; especially 
appreciative, it appears, were Cape Coloreds and mission-educated Afri¬ 
cans literate in English. What these auditors found enormously stimulat¬ 
ing was the singers’ ability to combine a Western-influenced sophistica¬ 
tion with a distinctive and putatively black style and sensibility. The 
group’s achievement helped to make African-Americans a model for Afri¬ 
can advancement and “civilization” that avoided a staightforward imita¬ 
tion of white or European cultural styles, and its immediate effect was to 
inspire members of the Christian African elite to put on musical and 
dramatic shows of their own that featured new combinations of Euro¬ 
pean, African-American, and traditional African material. Shortly after 
the 1890 visit of the Virginia Jubilee Singers, white businessmen in Kim¬ 
berley agreed to finance a tour of Britain by a newly recruited African 
Jubilee Choir, which would give half of its performance in native African 
languages and traditional costumes and the other half in English and 
modern European dress. Although it performed for Queen Victoria and 
members of Parliament, the troup ran out of money in England, and its 
members had to find their own way back to South Africa. But it was soon 
reconstituted and dispatched on a second tour, this one climaxed by a visit 
to the United States. The choir ran out of funds again in Cleveland, and 
this time they lacked the wherewithal to return home. Six of the ma¬ 
rooned singers were rescued by the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
and given fellowships to the denomination’s Wilberforce University in 
Ohio, where they were trained to be AME missionaries. 48 

One of the African singers enrolled at Wilberforce was Charlotte 
Manye, whose family was acquainted with Mangena Mokone, the founder 
of the Ethiopian Church. When Charlotte wrote to her sister in Johan¬ 
nesburg in 1895 to tell her the news, she also provided a description of 
the AME Church. The sister showed the letter to Mokone, who quickly 
saw the possibility of some kind of affiliation between independent 
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black Methodism in South Africa and the United States. He wrote to 
Bishop Turner for more information about his denomination, and the 
negotiations began that resulted in the incorporation of the Ethiopian 
church into the AME Church in 1898. The Africans, it appears, hoped 
that their American co-religionists could provide financial aid and edu¬ 
cational opportunities that would replace the assistance provided by 
white Methodists before the schism—and without the discrimination 
and authoritarianism that was the price of European sponsorship. 49 

Mokone’s inquiry was not the only appeal from South Africa that 
Turner received in 1895. In a letter that revealed much about the value 
Africans saw in independent black missionaries, John Tide, a Tembu 
who had migrated to Cape Town in search of work, wrote to Turner’s 
journal The Voice of Missions that “our people at home in the Transkei 
are in a bad state; needing two principal modes of life; . . . Christianity 
and civilization.” But they could not rely on white missionaries to meet 
these needs, because the latter in fact acted as agents of white oppres¬ 
sion, doing only “what the government wants them to do,” rather than 
following the will of God and promulgating “the good news of salva¬ 
tion.” White missionaries, Tule argued, caused dissension and factional 
conflict within African communities to serve the aim of divide and 
conquer. He urged the AME to “send us ministers”: “You are born of 
God (as Moses in Egypt). Brothers consider this clearly. Don’t put 
those talents in safes . . . use them ... to purchase the freedom of 
your brothers in South Africa, or in the whole of Africa.” Remarkable 
for its understanding of how an AME presence in South Africa would 
further the cause of African autonomy and encourage a Pan-African 
vision, Tule’s communication was exactly what Turner wanted to hear. 
He called it “a heavy indictment against the white missionaries in South 
Africa” and “a strong appeal to the A.M.E. Church to come and 
deliver them from the chains of sin, and the treachery of our brothers 
in white.” 50 

In 1896, the Ethiopian Church voted to seek an affiliation with the 
AME Church and dispatched the Reverend James Dwane to the United 
States to make the arramgments. With little hesitation, the black Ameri¬ 
can Methodists agreed to make the Ethiopians part of their denomina¬ 
tion. In 1898, Turner came to South Africa to cement the relationship and 
encourage the spread of African Methodism. He ordained 59 African 
ministers, consecrated Dwane as “vicar bishop” of the new district, and 
toured the country for six weeks, speaking with calculated moderation 
and emphasizing safe religious themes when whites were present ; he even 
earned the respect of President Paul Kruger of the Transvaal, who 
claimed that Turner was the first black man with whom he had ever 
shaken hands. (Kruger apparently had some notion that AME missionar¬ 
ies could serve as a counterweight to the pro-imperialist B ritish mission¬ 
ary establishment.) But to all-black audiences, Turner may have given 
somewhat freer expression to his black nationalist political views. Accord- 
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ing to an account of his visit published in 1935, he was on at least one 
occasion quite outspoken in his advocacy of Africa for the Africans. 

The white man does not appreciate our values, [Turner is alleged to have 
said] because he believes himself by divine right to be the dominant 
race. . . . The black is the race of the future, and one day the black man will 
wake up and shake off the white man’s yoke. He is already rubbing his eyes 
and feeling his muscles. . . . The time has now come to replace them with 
their antiquated methods and superannuated principles. Our new doctrine is 
more suited to the African awakening, and only the sons of New Africa may 
be trusted to propagate it, not any aliens. S1 

If Turner actually made such a direct connection between the struggle 
for religious independence and the future rejection of white political hege¬ 
mony in South Africa, he would not have been the first to do so. Joseph 
Booth, a radical white missionary, had made the same linkage two years 
earlier. Booth, who was bom in England and lived in New Zealand before 
becoming a freelance Baptist missionary in Nyasaland in 1892, turned up 
in Natal in 1896 with a scheme for African solidarity and self-help that he 
called “The African Christian Union.” Its aim was to “pursue steadily and 
unswervingly the policy of AFRICA FOR THE AFRICAN and look for 
and hasten by prayer and united effort the forming of the AFRICAN 
CHRISTIAN NATION by God’s power and in his own time and way.” 
Booth’s thought clearly demonstated how the Ethiopianist tradition could 
be harnessed to a political Pan-Africanism. Having previously traveled to 
the United States and established contact with black emigrationists, he 
endorsed their view that African-Americans would play a leading role in 
the redemption of Africa—a process that he saw as a fusion of evangeliza¬ 
tion and political nationalism. Part of his grand scheme was the same 
proposal for government-assisted Negro emigration to Africa that Bishop 
Turner endorsed. Although he aroused some interest in Natal, Booth did 
not succeed in starting a movement in 1896. The assembly of 120 edu¬ 
cated Africans to whom he presented his scheme rejected it after pro¬ 
longed and serious deliberation. The fact that it came from a white man 
may have aroused suspicion, but a more likely reason for Booth’s failure 
was the generally cautious and accommodationist attitude of the Kholwa 
(Christianized African) community of Natal. Nevertheless colonial au¬ 
thorities were alarmed that prominent Africans attended such a meeting, 
conveyed informally their unmistakable approval of much that was said, 
and seriously considered endorsing the scheme. 52 

Unlike Booth’s Christian Unionism, the AME Church did get a perma¬ 
nent foothold in South Africa, but to do so it muted the radicalism associ¬ 
ated at times with Turner and played down the possible political implica¬ 
tions of religious separatism. Between the time of Turner’s triumphal visit 
and the report of the South African Native Affairs Commission in 1905, 
the AME and other independent black churches were the object of in¬ 
tense white suspicion. Many settlers took Booth’s doctrines to be the 
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fixed convictions of all religious separatists, and Ethiopian congregations 
were widely viewed as nests of sedition, the loci for agitation against 
European rule and possible preparation for armed rebellion. Panic about 
Ethiopianism was particularly intense in Natal, where AME missionaries 
were explicitly banned. It was possible for the African Methodists to 
evangelize in the other provinces, and churches were founded in the 
Cape, the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal. But they often had 
difficulty getting permission to perform legal marriages or acquire prop¬ 
erty. Church authorities, especially the African-American bishops and 
missionaries, gave high priority to reducing white fears and obtaining 
legal recognition. In their testimony before the Native Affairs Commis¬ 
sion that met between 1903 and 1905, AME clergymen insisted that their 
church had no hidden political agenda and in fact accepted British colo¬ 
nial domination as a civilizing influence beneficial to Africans. This accom- 
modationist posture was successful in getting the commission to report 
that fears of a politicized Ethiopianism had been exaggerated and that 
separate churches posed no threat to European rule. As a result, the 
panic subsided and the repression of black religious independency was 
eased considerably. 53 

Another problem that the AME Church’s South African mission had 
to overcome was the tension created by the paternalistic attitudes of 
African-American churchmen and missionaries toward native Africans. 
The black Americans had no doubt that they were culturally more 
advanced than their African co-religionists, and some of them had a 
very low opinion of traditional African cultures. The Africans, on the 
other hand, were attempting to mediate between traditional African 
beliefs and what they took to be the values and practices of Christian 
civilization. Some of them deeply resented the condescension of the 
black Americans, who at times seemed almost as intolerant and auto¬ 
cratic as the white missionaries from whom the Africans had separated. 
Schism and secession began almost immediately after the incorporation 
of the Ethiopian Church into the AME Church in 1898. Bishop James 
Dwane, reacting to what he perceived as the failure of the American 
church to give full recognition to his consecration and to fulfill its 
promises of financial assistance for the building of a school, withdrew 
from the AME Church in 1899 to head an African order within the 
Anglican Church. Subsequent bishops were African-American clergy¬ 
men who did not share the militant Pan-Africanism of Bishop Turner 
and were less likely to conceal their feeling of cultural superiority to 
Africans. They were generally capable administrators, but they did little 
more than white missionaries would have done to encourage African 
self-determination. Consequently, there were further secessions, leading 
up to the major schism of 1908 that reestablished the Ethiopian Church 
as an autonomous entity. Africans were seeking independence from 
what some regarded as a new form of ecclesiastical imperialism, and 
the number of distinct Ethiopian denominations proliferated. What 
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gave the AME Church staying power, more than anything else, was the 
return of the African students who were educated at Wilberforce and 
other colleges in the United States. The church provided fellowships to 
about 30 such students at the beginning of the twentieth century, and 
several of them became ministers who came back to South Africa to 
serve in AME pulpits. Thoroughly imbued with the values of the 
African-American middle class but more sensitive to African needs and 
expectations than American-born blacks were likely to be, they served 
as an effective bridge between the American mother church and its 
South African adherents. 54 

If an accommodationist avoidance of political assertiveness and the 
promotion of self-help in the spirit of Booker T. Washington became the 
keynotes of official AME policy in South Africa, it is doubtful that reli¬ 
gious independency in general can be made to fit this mold. Although 
separatist church leaders frequently disavowed political concerns and pro¬ 
claimed that their members were obligated to obey the “authorities estab¬ 
lished by God,” it was difficult to prevent members from making their 
own connections between religious and political independence. White 
fears that religious autonomy would lead directly to violent rebellion may 
have been exaggerated, but the danger that a charismatic prophet or 
messiah could turn popular religious enthusiasm into a divinely inspired 
mass uprising was a real one—as the revolt in neighboring Nyasaland in 
1915 demonstrated. Led by John Chilembwe, an African protdgd of Jo¬ 
seph Booth who was affiliated with the American black Baptists, it dem¬ 
onstrated that a visionary Ethiopianist preacher could arouse Africans to 
violent resistance against white domination. Nothing equivalent occurred 
in South Africa. (The nearest approximation was in 1921 when the Afri¬ 
can prophet Enoch Mgijima’s refusal to disperse his encamped followers 
at Bulhoek resulted in their being massacred by white troops.) The Zulu 
rebellion that took place in Natal in 1906 was essentially a last stand of 
Zulu traditionalists against European political and cultural hegemony. 
Some members of the independent African churches supported the 
mainly non-Christian rebels, but others remained loyal to the colonial 
authorities. South African Ethiopianism before the 1920s could not be 
accused of inspiring revolutionary millennialism; as whites became aware 
of its essentially nonviolent character, they became more tolerant of the 
independent churches. 55 

But a failure to rise up did not mean that members of separatist 
churches were politically inactive. The history of African resistance to 
colonial rule in rural districts and African reserves is just beginning to be 
written, but it is already evident that Ethiopian churches were sometimes 
at the root of organized opposition to government schemes for the system¬ 
atic control and exploitation of African peasants. In the Qumbu district of 
the Transkei, for example, members of Mzimba’s African Presbyterian 
Church led the effective campaign of 1902 for noncooperation with the 
Cape government’s effort to set up appointed councils of Africans to 
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rubber-stamp the decisions of government officials and take the heat for 
imposing unpopular taxes. A recurring pattern that developed in rural 
areas saw separatist Christians cooperating with traditionalists against 
“progressive” government programs that were sometimes supported by 
Africans in mission churches. 56 

Despite the lack of an explicit political program, the independent 
churches undoubtedly provided an outlet for feelings of resentment of 
white domination that went beyond a desire to be left alone to practice 
their religion as they saw fit. The Rev. James Dwane, who had broken 
with the AME Church to form a separate black “Order of Ethiopia” 
within the Anglican Church, testified to the South African Native Affairs 
Commission of 1903-5 that the Ethiopians did not officially oppose white 
rule, “but in the practical teaching and training the tendency is to set the 
black race against the white race.” Other commission informants testified 
that Ethiopians condemned those who remained in the white-dominated 
mission churches as toadies of the white man and traitors to their race. 
Respect for Europeans and acceptance of their supremacy was apparently 
being eroded in the African independent churches. 57 

Clergymen of the Ethiopian churches took an active role in the protest 
organizations that were formed in the South African colonies between the 
Anglo-Boer war and the emergence of the Union of South Africa in 1910. 
Mzimba, Dwane, and James Goduka—leader of the African National 
Mission Church—were all active in the South African Native Congress of 
the Cape (the organization for which A. K. Soga was a leading spokes¬ 
man); F. M. Gow of the Capetown AME church served for a time as 
president of the African People’s Organization. In the Transvaal, the 
most visible minister of an independent church who engaged in agitation 
for African political rights was H. R. Ngcayiya, leader of the Ethiopian 
Church, founded in 1908 as the result of a secession from the AME 
Church that may have been a reaction to its political moderation. In 1912 
Ngcayiya helped to found the South African National Native Congress, 
later the African National Congress, and served for many years as one of 
its chaplains. In Natal, Abner Mtimkulu, minister of the Bantu Methodist 
Church, was for decades a leading figure in Natal’s black politics and 
eventually became a senior chaplain of the ANC. Obviously political 
passivity was not the general reaction of religious separatists in the early 
twentieth century. 58 

It would be misleading, however, to describe the Ethiopian ministers 
who were politically active in the early twentieth century as radical black 
nationalists. Joseph Booth’s goal of black political self-determination, as 
distinguished from purely religious separatism, was not part of the public 
agenda of the politically active clergy and laity who were based in the 
independent African churches. In fact they normally advocated a liberal 
reformism that differed in no essential way from the stances of African 
protest leaders such as A. K. Soga, the Reverend Walter L. Rubusana, 
and the Reverend John R. Dube, who had remained clergymen or prorni- 
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nent laymen in white-dominated mission churches, Mtimkulu, for exam¬ 
ple, was a follower and close associate of Dube, a non-separating Congre- 
gationalist and one of the most moderate of the African political leaders 
of the period between 1900 and 1940. It is therefore difficult to make 
direct and unambiguous correlations between Ethiopianist religious sepa¬ 
ratism and the mainstream movement for African rights that coalesced in 
the National Congress. Ethiopianist clergy may have been prominent in 
the founding of the movement, but it is difficult to detect any distinctive 
contribution that they made to its program or ideology. In other words, 
early religious separatism did not straightforwardly or inevitably translate 
into the Africanist or “orthodox nationalist” view of the South African 
future that was suggested by the slogan “Africa for the Africans.” In the 
1920s, Pan-Africanist rhetoric occasionally appeared in the sermons and 
speeches of prominent clergymen, but it was at least as likely to issue from 
African ministers in the white dominated denominations as from those in 
the independent churches. Of course private attitudes may have differed 
from public positions. The independent churches were not well situated to 
carry on radical political agitation. They existed on the sufferance of the 
government and could not minister to the souls of their adherents if 
suppressed or denied recognition. 59 

The linkage that some historians would like to make between religious 
independency and the developing liberation struggle in South Africa is 
thus very difficult to substantiate if one concentrates on religious differ¬ 
ences among an African elite that included clergy and socially prominent 
members from both white-controlled and independent churches. From 
the beginning, a majority of the leaders of the National Congress re¬ 
mained within the mission churches and this proportion grew over time; 
contrary to what might have been anticipated, the correlation between 
religious independency and mainstream political activism became weaker 
rather than stronger as the twentieth century progressed. After a rapid 
expansion in the 1920s, the Ethiopian churches themselves went into 
decline, losing members to separate churches of a different type—the 
resolutely other-worldly Zionist or Pentecostal churches that eschewed 
political activity and concentrated on faith healing and religious ecstasy. 
Furthermore, as some of the post-World War I mission churches became 
relatively more liberal in their attitude toward African authority and 
participation in church governance, the tendency of missionized Africans 
to secede and form their own churches of the same denominational type 
declined. The educated elite that dominated the African political organiza¬ 
tions of the interwar period were often pious Christians, but they rarely 
made any explicit connection between their reformist political program 
and divine prophecies concerning the special destiny and mission of the 
black race. 60 

On the surface, therefore, Ethiopianism merely contributed to a reform¬ 
ist black politics in South Africa, helping to inaugurate a liberation move¬ 
ment but not adding anything essential to its spirit and ideology. On a 
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deeper level, however, the beliefs that it nurtured may have helped to set 
in motion an Africanist countercurrent to the dominant tradition of pro¬ 
test for equal rights with Europeans in a common society. In 1908, the 
New Kleinfontein and Boksburg Native Vigilance Association of the 
Transvaal responded to the failure of political agitation to prevent the 
growth of discriminatory legislation in the province by declaring a day of 
prayer and humiliation and offering a “petition to God” rather than to the 
unresponsive white authorities. The God to whom they addressed their 
appeal was the God of the Ethiopians: 

We feel that our sympathies should be broad enough to include the whole of 
the African races when we approach our Maker. For instance, the atrocities 
which our brethren are suffering under the administration of the Congo Free 
State should appeal to us with a loud voice for our sympathy and prayers. 
Undoubtedly the time has come for the sons of Africa to stretch forth their 
hands unitedly, as was prophesised [sic] of us in Psalm 68 verse 31. . . . [God] 
will bless us and send a wave of his spirit, which will pass through the whole of 
Africa from the Cape to Egypt, the effects of which will be felt even by our 
brethren in America, who come from the same original stock as ourselves. 61 

So stated, the Ethiopian idea called for the fraternal union of blacks 
throughout the world in opposition to white oppression. Noticeably ab¬ 
sent were millennialist expectations for the triumph of brotherly love 
between blacks and whites in South Africa—the hope of mainstream 
Christians and liberal reformists. Race apparently provided the natural 
limit of human sympathy. An appeal for divine help and not an incitement 
to revolution, this “petition to God” revealed a way of thinking about the 
world that could readily be turned to militant or revolutionary purposes. 
It contained seeds of the radical Africanism of later decades—the claim 
that South Africa was a black man’s country and not a multi-racial one, 
which meant that Africans alone had the right to determine its destiny. 62 

The prayer also shows what could happen to the Ethiopian myth when it 
passed from African-American to African hands. The American version 
had made New World blacks the providential redeemers of Africa; the 
Transvaal Vigilance Associations saw the “wave of His spirit” originating in 
Africa itself, conquering the continent, and later being felt “even by our 
brethren in America.” Such Africanism was undoubtedly widespread 
among supporters of Ethiopianism in South Africa and helps to explain 
much of the resistence to the AME Church’s emphasis on African- 
American agency and guidance. But African Methodist congregations in 
remote rural areas and native reserves enjoyed considerable autonomy 
from the church’s cautious hierarchy and could themselves serve as centers 
of Africanist opposition to white hegemony. In the 1920s, a women’s boy¬ 
cott of white traders and government-sponsored schools in the Herschel 
district in the Northeastern Cape was associated with a shift of membership 
from the regular Methodist to the African Methodist Church. According to 
historian William Beinart: “Religious separatism was being linked to a new 
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political radicalism.” As we will see later in a discussion of black populism 
in the 1920s, ideas of black redemption that had a distinct Ethiopianist 
flavor and were sometimes associated with independent black churches 
were influential at the grass roots of black South African life in the years 
immediately after the First World War. 63 

There is no simple answer from the evidence presented to the question 
of how and to what extent religious separatism and ethnocentric concep¬ 
tions of Christianity contributed to black political resistance to white 
supremacy in South Africa. A leading authority on African separatist 
churches, Bengt Sundkler, failed in his classic study of Bantu Prophets to 
find “sufficient proof of any definite political trend.” Although there was 
“anti-white” propaganda in some of these churches, their leaders and 
members had generally proved “loyal” to the South African government. 
Yet he could not deny that they were somehow “nationalistic.” Sundkler 
is noted for establishing a distinction between two types of separatist 
churches. Ethiopian churches proper were the result of secessions from 
white denominations, and they retained much of the theology and ritual 
of their churches of origin. “Zionist” churches originated from the mis¬ 
sion work at the beginning of the century by white American missionaries 
from the apocalyptic religious community in Zion, Illinois, and were thus 
initially inspired by the Holiness and Pentecostal movements in American 
Protestantism. Waiting for the end of the world, faith healing, abstinence 
from alcohol and tobacco, adult baptism, and (among some groups) 
speaking in tongues became earmarks of the Zionist churches. But they 
did not remain long under white influence. Proliferating into a bewilder¬ 
ing variety of sects, they prospered as a result of their ability to synthesize 
elements of traditional African culture with Holiness or Pentecostal prac¬ 
tices. Spirit possession, magical healing, and other pre-Christian practices 
(including in some cases polygamy) were reconciled with evangelical 
Christian conceptions of miraculous conversion and the power of prayer. 
Many of these sects made use of Ethiopian mythology, a tendency that 
was accentuated during the international crisis resulting from Italy’s inva¬ 
sion of Ethiopia in the 1930s. Some of them even claimed to be in apos¬ 
tolic succession as the result of a Active relationship with the Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church. Notably lacking, however, was any inclination to go 
from a narrowly religious interpretation of the Ethiopian vision to one 
that could serve as a foundation of political nationalism. 64 

Anthropologist Jean Comaroff has found in the ostensibly apolitical 
and otherworldly Zionist churches a form of cultural resistance to white 
domination. Comaroff analyzes the decline of the churches Sundkler clas¬ 
sified as Ethiopian in an insightful and provocative fashion: 

The dwindling of the African Independent movement has been due to the 
fact that it occupies the middle ground in an increasingly polarized commu¬ 
nity. Its reformism prevents it from offering the radical alternative presented 
by the Zionists, but it also lacks the emblems of established status—the 
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material trappings, educated leadership, and rational bureaucratic structure 
favored by the liberal bourgeoisie. In the latter half of the twentieth century, 
as black political consciousness developed its own secular models, both lib¬ 
eral and radical, the embryonic nationalism of a biblical Ethiopia lost all 
salience and was quite simply eclipsed. 65 

Comaroff is convincing when she attributes the decline of Ethiopianism 
to the modernization and partial secularization of the African bourgeoisie 
that dominated the mainstream protest movement and perceptive in her 
recognition that Zionism was primarily a lower-class or proletarian phe¬ 
nomenon. But her attribution of political radicalism to the Zionists de¬ 
pends on a questionable conception of the political. Most historians and 
social scientists assume that politics involves the conflict of groups for 
power over the state. Max Weber’s classic discussions of power and domi¬ 
nation have allowed sociologists to delineate a political sphere that can be 
distinguished from other realms of human thought and action. Ultimately, 
politics in this sense arises from the efforts of some people to make other 
people act in a certain way. Culture, on the other hand, is about symbols 
and representations, which may directly legitimize power or, conversely, 
provide an impetus for challenging established authority. But a third 
possibity also exists; it may give rise to a world-view that conflicts in 
essential ways with that of the ruling group but nevertheless has the 
practical effect of encouraging political acquiescence or passivity. Alien¬ 
ation from a dominant culture may therefore be either political or apoliti¬ 
cal, and it is the task of the historian to determine which. 66 

As Sundkler recognized, the Zionist churches in South Africa have 
normally preached loyalty to the state and enjoined their members to 
avoid any involvement in political protest. In 1985, the largest Zionist 
group in South Africa publicly and ceremoniously described the white 
supremacist regime as a government instituted by God and thus to be 
obeyed as a matter of religious duty. For its part, the South African 
government has never felt threatened by Zionism or worried about its 
deviations from white cultural norms. It is in fact doubtful that the power 
of the apartheid regime ever depended to any significant degree on cul¬ 
tural hegemony in the sense of persuading the oppressed to believe in the 
world view of the dominant group. Enough force to induce a sense of 
powerlessness is the essence of minority rule in plural societies, not the 
search for cultural consensus. Cultural diversity has in fact been encour¬ 
aged by the regime because of its ability to divide the black population 
and divert black energy from the struggle for physical power to the realm 
of purely psychic satisfactions. 67 

The contribution that Ethiopianism in its heyday made to the African 
liberation struggle was to give an early direction to black anger at being 
deprived of self-government. Its ability to reinforce the protest movement 
depended more on its capacity to absorb and reshape elements of the 
oppressor’s culture than on its ability to project an antithetical Africanist 
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view of the world—which is another way of saying that its Africanism was 
more political than cultural. Because they had absorbed from Western 
secular thought the idea that peoples have a right to self-determination, 
and from the scriptures brought by European missionaries a special sanc¬ 
tion for their own particular struggle, Ethiopianists had been able to begin 
challenging the West in more direct ways than if they had resisted Western 
cultural influences more successfully. By the 1930s and ’40s, Ethiopianism 
would be less effective in sustaining opposition to white domination than 
Marxism, democratic liberalism, or a de-Christianized Pan-Africanism. 
One lesson that might be drawn from this aspect of South African history 
is that cultural insularity in the face of oppression can be a prescription for 
political impotence. 


What Happened to American Ethiopianism? 

In the United States, as in South Africa, a politicized Ethiopianism got a 
new lease on life in the years immediately after World War I; but by the late 
1920s this scripturally based black nationalism sank beneath the surface of 
political struggle into the realms of a mostly symbolic or cultural creativity, 
surviving as one element of an essentially escapist lower class black religios¬ 
ity. St. Clair Drake has described the process well. As a result of “the 
gradual secularization of black leadership” beginning at the end of the 
nineteenth century, he argues, “ ‘vindication of the race’ passed from the 
hands of those who believed in Providential Design and Biblically sanc¬ 
tioned Ethiopianism into the hands of trained historians, anthropologists, 
and archaeologists.” Ethiopianism lingered as “a basic subsidiary reinforc¬ 
ing myth in Marcus Garvey’s Universal Negro Improvement Association 
(UNIA)but the Pan-Africanism that survived into the era of decoloniza¬ 
tion was mainly under the guidance of secular intellectuals. Nevertheless, 
according to Drake, Ethiopianism survived at the grass roots: 

By the mid 1920’s Ethiopianist ideas were so deeply embedded in the urban 
subcultures of the Afro-American urban communities, from the impact of 
the Negro church and the UNIA, that an apperceptive mass was present to 
which founders of cults and social movements could appeal. All of these cults 
provide meaningful schemes of living to the identity quest for a small fraction 
of the black population in the United States. Their political influence as 
organized groups is minimal. . . , 68 

Randall Burkett has described in detail how Ethiopian mythology was 
incorporated in the “black civil religion” of the Garvey movement of the 
1920s. He notes that Psalms 68:31—“Ethiopia shall stretch forth her 
hands to God”—was the most popular text for the sermons preached to 
UNIA meetings and that the official catechism for members of the move¬ 
ment interpreted the passage as proving “That Negroes will set up their 
own government in Africa with rulers of their own race.” Not surprisingly, 
the black clergymen who supported the UNIA were also likely to be 
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enamored of this passage. Garveyism will receive detailed treatment else¬ 
where in this study. In the present context, however, it suffices to say that 
Garveyism was transitional between nineteenth century Ethiopianism and 
the largely secularized Pan-Africanism that succeeded it. The rise of the 
UNIA was the first and only time that an association of Ethiopianist 
religious ideas with a militant form of political nationalism became the 
wellspring of a mass movement. 69 

The black churches of the United States, as we have seen, were character¬ 
ized by a “dialectical tension” between accommodation and resistance. But 
the churches of the Holiness-Pentecostal type—which were the most likely 
after the 1920s to invoke Ethiopianist mythology—were also the least 
likely to encourage political activism or militancy. The main loci of political 
engagement by black Christians, as would become clear in the era of Mar¬ 
tin Luther King, Jr., would be the mainstream black Baptist and Methodist 
churches (especially the former). Although Ethiopianism had been an ele¬ 
ment in the thinking of these churches since their formation, the main 
emphasis was increasingly on the apparently nonracial interpretation of the 
Gospel that was reflected in the AME Church’s motto “Christ our Re¬ 
deemer, Man our Brother”—the universalist message that King expressed 
eloquently and translated into militant politics as nonviolent direct action 
in the 1950s and ’60s. St. Clair Drake described this version of black Chris¬ 
tian thought as a moderate alternative to Ethiopianist nationalism, one that 
managed to retain a special role for blacks in the drama of human redemp¬ 
tion: “Since black nationalism seemed unrealistic to moderate black lead¬ 
ers as a goal for American Negroes, the concept [of ‘black messianism’] as 
developed in the United States from Booker T. Washington to Martin 
Luther King, Jr., (with overtones even in Stokely Carmichael) was that 
their suffering would ‘save’ America and the world.” 70 

The portrayal of blacks as divinely inspired agents for the redemption of 
America from the sins of racism and selfish materialism, which King 
brought to full consciousness, did have a subtle relationship to the Ethio¬ 
pianist tradition. The belief, originating in the black nationalism and ro¬ 
mantic racialism of the early to mid-nineteeth century, that blacks had a 
natural aptitude for Christian self-sacrifice became in the 19.50s and early 
’60s the implicit basis for a crusade “to redeem the soul of America” and 
realize its promise as an egalitarian interracial society. King’s dream substi¬ 
tuted an integrated “beloved community” for the original Ethiopianist 
image of a black Christian utopia, but it shared with more overtly nationalis¬ 
tic versions of black Christianity the conviction that the African-American 
experience of enduring the agony of slavery and segregation without losing 
faith in a God of love and justice meant that the freedom struggle of black 
people had divine approbation and would someday bring full liberation 
from white oppression. But to achieve that goal without the separation 
from whites that Turner and Garvey had advocated would require the 
conversion and redemption of the oppressors. Only as truly exemplary 
Christians could blacks hope to accomplish that enormous task. 71 
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Protest of “The Talented Tenth”: 
Black Elites and 
the Rise of Segregation 


The Making of Segregation 

During the first two decades of the twentieth century, the relatively new 
term “segregation” was at the center of public discourse about race rela¬ 
tions in both the United States and South Africa. Its principal use was to 
describe new laws and public policies designed to increase the physical 
separation of blacks and whites. In the United States, the word was first 
used in this way during the 1890s when southern states began passing laws 
that required separate accommodation for blacks and whites in railroads, 
passenger boats, and streetcars. In South Africa, it originated shortly 
after the turn of the century, and from the beginning referred mainly to 
proposals for controlling interactions between whites and Africans by 
dividing the country up between “native reserves” and the much larger 
area where white interests and prerogatives would be firmly entrenched. 
The common element of both forms of segregation was the use of law and 
governmental action, in a more systematic and comprehensive way than 
had been attempted previously, to prevent any mixing of the races that 
might conceivably engender conflict and threaten white dominance or 
social superiority. 1 

If segregation means simply the enforced social or territorial separation 
of dominant and subaltern “races,” the practice (if not the term) had a 
long history in both countries. As Alexis de Tocqueville noted in the 
1830s, black and white Americans lived thoroughly separate social lives in 
cities like Philadelphia, a division that prevailed even among incarcerated 
criminals and beyond the grave in the form of separate burial grounds. 
Historians of race relations in antebellum cities have found that separate- 
and-unequal was the norm in public contacts between whites and free 
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blacks in both the North and the South. After emancipation, there was a 
brief challenge to some forms of public discrimination during the Recon¬ 
struction years, but the older pattern quickly reasserted itself. When the 
Radicals opened new kinds of opportunities and facilities to the mass of 
freedmen in the South—public schools, orphanages, hospitals, insane 
asylums, and so on—they rarely tried to do so on an integrated basis. 
Their efforts were controversial enough, they realized, without incurring 
the added burden of directly challenging the racial mores of a region (and 
a nation) that remained dead-set against the “social equality” of blacks 
and whites. Blacks themselves contributed to the post-Civil War pattern 
of separation; they used their new freedom to join or establish separate 
black churches, fraternal organizations, and other kinds of associations. If 
one includes in the term segregation all forms of de facto, customary, and 
voluntary social separation of the races, the South was already a generally 
segregated society before the passage of the notorious Jim Crow laws of 
the 1890s and early 1900s. This circumstance has led some historians to 
argue that the legislation merely confirmed a preexisting pattern rather 
than constitute a new departure in racial policy. 2 

In South Africa, too, there were policies that could have been de¬ 
scribed as segregationist well before the word became shorthand for a 
comprehensive “solution to the native problem” after the war between 
Great Britain and the Afrikaner republics. The Dutch Reformed Church 
in the Cape instituted separate services for Europeans and people of color 
in 1857. Applying the principle of “no equality in church or state,” the 
Afrikaner republics simply excluded Africans and Coloreds from virtually 
all institutions and facilities open to whites, thus guaranteeing that whites 
and blacks would inhabit different worlds except to the extent that they 
came together as masters and servants. Finally, the English colony in 
Natal pioneered formal geographical or territorial segregation by assign¬ 
ing most Africans to extensive reserves that were governed by a set of 
laws and regulations different from those that applied to white settle¬ 
ments. It. can be argued with some persuasiveness that all the ingredients 
of a segregationist policy were in place before 1902 and thereafter merely 
had to be elaborated and made more systematic. 3 

If segregation is viewed broadly as any form of contrived separation 
between groups defined as racially distinct and inherently unequal, one 
would have to conclude that it flows directly and irresistibly from deeply 
rooted and persistent patterns of unequal ethnic status. From this perspec¬ 
tive, the “growth” of segregation is merely the emergence of new contexts 
or situations to which the logic of racism can be applied. As historians 
have often pointed out, segregation is mainly an urban phenomenon; in 
rural situations where the distinctions between masters and servants (or 
slaves) are firmly and clearly established, there is no need to take con¬ 
scious action to separate the races in order to maintain social distance and 
racial hierarchy. But in cities—places where people who do not know 
each other bump and jostle in public places—there is no way to indicate 
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superiority or inferiority without customs or laws requiring differential or 
separate use of facilities. Similarly, railroad and streetcar segregation 
makes no sense before such means of transportation come into general 
use and become essential means of locomotion for both blacks and 
whites. Or, to take a specifically South African example, there is no 
reason to establish separate locations or townships for Africans until the 
demand for their labor brings large numbers of them to the cities. Segrega¬ 
tion might therefore be viewed as the normal, virtually inevitable adjust¬ 
ment of a society with an established pattern of racial inequality to the 
physical necessities of social and economic modernization. 4 

But the emergence and extensive usage of the term “segregation” 
around the turn of the century reflected changes in the way race relations 
were conceived and discussed, as well as in the settings of racial interac¬ 
tion. One way to view this ideological transformation is to see it as reflect¬ 
ing a shift from “paternalist” to “competitive” relationships. When blacks 
or Africans were slaves or the serf-like dependents of white landowners, a 
form of direct domination was possible that was paternalist or patriarchal 
in form if not necessarily in spirit. But the abolition of slavery and the 
growth of an industrial capitalist economy with a white working class 
meant that the blacks within the modernizing sector of society were actual 
or potential competitors of lower-class whites, many of whom clamored 
for protection from employers who might to be tempted to hire black or 
other nonwhite workers in the belief that they could be paid less because 
they had lower expectations and were less likely to be members of unions. 
Real or incipient class conflict among whites could breed intense racial 
antagonism in an industrializing sociefy. The relationship between class 
divisions among whites and status differences between white and black 
“castes” changed radically when the United States and South Africa un¬ 
derwent the great transformation from predominantly agrarian to urban- 
industrial societies. The emergence of systematic segregation as the policy 
of governments with authority over large areas—as opposed to segrega¬ 
tion by local customs or regulations—was in some sense a response to the 
forces released by these massive social and economic changes and a reflec¬ 
tion of the new configurations of race and class that they engendered. 5 

But it would be unwise to apply this structural explanation for the rise 
of legalized segregation in a mechanical way. Industrializing capitalism 
does not inevitably promote legalized racial segmentation. Indeed, the 
response of nineteenth-century liberals to slavery and official racial dis¬ 
crimination suggests the opposite. Radical Reconstruction in the United 
States and, in a more equivocal way, the career of Cape Liberalism in 
South Africa would seem to show that liberal adherents of modernization 
have greater affinity for official color-blindness than for legally sanctioned 
color lines. Furthermore, class-conscious white workers found no man¬ 
date for color bars in their radical-republican or socialistic ideologies. 
Overwhelmingly, the modernist social and economic doctrines associated 
with capitalist economic development proclaimed the ascendancy of class 
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over ethnic or racial identities. It was, as we have seen, precisely their 
adherence to these doctrines that gave heart to the emerging middle class 
of educated and “Westernized” blacks in the nineteenth century. The 
simplest plausible explanation of how we derive Jim Crow or “Native 
Segregation” from such unpromising ideological terrain is that inherited 
or ingrained white supremacist attitudes were so powerful that they could 
shape—or deform—the new order to reflect the prejudices derived from 
the earlier agrarian pattern of racial domination. 6 

But this cultural explanation, like the class analysis associated with 
Marxism, risks becoming mechanical and deterministic. A closer examina¬ 
tion of the rise of segregation in the United States and South Africa shows 
complex interactions of race, class, and politics that make it arbitrary and 
ahistorical to single out one element and call it efficacious. C. Vann 
Woodward’s multi-causal view of “the strange career of Jim Crow” in the 
American South retains considerable cogency. Although his critics have 
been correct in showing that there was much de facto and customary 
racial separation before the 1890s, they have not demonstrated that it 
attained anything like the rigor or comprehensiveness that was achieved 
after the Jim Crow laws were passed. What still seems remarkable, at 
least from the standpoint of those who view racism as a consuming, all- 
powerful force, is that it took some time for segregation to be imple¬ 
mented in new facilities for mass transportation that were the center of 
white supremacist attention. Blacks, for example, rode the streetcars in 
an unsegregated fashion in many cities until after 1900. Although railroad 
and steamboat segregation began in the 1890s or earlier, it was not until 
the first decade of the twentieth century that the formal Jim-Crowing of 
all public facilities took place throughout the South and showed signs of 
spreading to the North. 7 

The most obvious explanation for the timing of legalized segregation was 
the changing policy of the federal government. Although active enforce¬ 
ment of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments ended in the 1870s, the 
Republican party continued to protest the treatment of southern blacks 
and threaten new legislation to protect their rights until the 1890s, when it 
became clear that southern white supremacists no longer had anything to 
fear from the party responsible for emancipation and Reconstruction. 
Meanwhile, a Supreme Court dominated by Republican appointees was 
undermining the constitutional foundation of federal action against segre¬ 
gation laws. In 1883, it declared unconstitutional the Civil Rights Act of 
1875—a law designed to provide equal and unsegregated access to most 
public facilities. In Plessy v. Ferguson (1896) the court found that laws 
recently passed mandating segregation in public transportation did not 
violate the “equal protection” clause of the Fourteenth Amendment if the 
separate facilities provided for whites and blacks could be regarded as 
equal. From the 1890s on, therefore, no serious political or legal obstacles 
stood in the path of southern segregationists. 

A pragmatic devotion to party interests—the willingness to abandon 
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old positions that have become unpopular and change course in ways that 
betray previous ideological commitments in order to win or retain 
office—is a recurring feature of American politics. The shift in Republi¬ 
can race policy after Reconstruction that came to fruition in the 1890s was 
an example of such an adjustment. Republicans, who during Reconstruc¬ 
tion had believed that they needed southern and black votes in order to 
control the federal government, had learned by the 1890s that they could 
win without blacks and the South and without the political risk of alienat¬ 
ing white supporters by vigorously espousing the cause of an increasingly 
unpopular racial minority. By this time, the party’s most influential con¬ 
stituency was big business and its camp followers rather than the small 
entrepreneurs, farmers, and artisans whose democratic-republican ideal¬ 
ism had given the party its radical and reformist edge during the era of 
sectional controversy and the War for the Union. In the age of McKinley 
and Republican hegemony in the Midwest and parts of the Northeast 
there seemed no profit in resisting Jim Crow, particularly since the 
African-American voters who remained important to the party in some 
parts of the North had nowhere to go except to a Democratic party that 
harbored active southern segregationists. 8 

On the state level in the South, Democratic political partisanship played 
a major role in the movement to legalize segregation. The Populist move¬ 
ment of the 1890s briefly threatened Democratic hegemony, especially on 
those occasions when Populists appealed to African-Americans to vote 
their class interests as poor farmers rather than wasting their ballot on 
Republicans or succumbing to planter pressure to vote Democratic. The 
Populists failed in their efforts to reorient southern politics on a class 
basis, and one-party Democratic rule was reestablished by all the former 
Confederate states by 1898. But the politics of racial antagonism and 
white solidarity that the Democratic establishment had used to defeat the 
Populists survived the political challenge that had called it forth. Race¬ 
baiting became an avenue to power for personalities and factions within 
the Democratic party and encouraged a climate of opinion in which it was 
good politics to propose new ways to humiliate blacks and block the path 
to “social equality.” In ways that no one explicitly acknowledged, a kind 
of bargain was struck between the economic elite of planters, merchants, 
and manufacturers and the mass of white farmers and mill workers. Al¬ 
though it was hardly a fair deal, lower class whites at least enhanced their 
social status at the expense of blacks (the dictum that the lowest white was 
superior to the highest black was now enshrined in law), while the elite, 
which did not need segregation laws to ensure its position on top of the 
heap, retained its dominance over the South’s exploitative, low-wage 
economy. Legalized segregation was thus a key element in a southern 
settlement based on one-party government, low wages, and official white 
supremacy that would last for nearly half a century. 9 

But this Woodwardian explanation for the rise of Jim Crow ignores one 
crucial element. If African-Americans had accommodated without pro- 
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test to customary segregation and discrimination there would have been 
no need to pass laws to sustain the color-caste system. Historians have 
only recently begun to uncover the record of black assertiveness after 
Reconstruction that made state action necessary to guarantee white pre¬ 
rogatives. Southern African-Americans were far from docile and compli¬ 
ant to white prejudices in the 1880s and ’90s. To some extent, perhaps, 
adult freedmen of the Reconstruction period had needed prompting from 
those blacks who had known freedom prior to the war before they could 
begin to shed the deferential habits of slavery. But the postwar generation 
t hat had scarcely known slavery and had grown up hearing the egalitarian 
rhetoric of the Radical Republicans was primed to claim the equal rights 
supposedly sanctioned by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments. 
Andl it was in fact much better prepared to exercise these rights than its 
forebears had been. 

Between emancipation and 1900, the black illiteracy rate declined from 
over 90 percent to slightly more than 50 percent; from 1880 to 1900 the 
percentage of black farmers in the Deep South who owned their own land 
increased from between 3 and 8 percent (depending on the state) to an 
overall figure of around 25 percent. In southern towns and cities, a small 
but rapidly growing black middle class of small businessmen, profession¬ 
als, and educators came into existence. The new class of educated, aspir¬ 
ing, and modestly achieving southern African-Americans collided with 
the de facto color line at points where it denied them the social status that 
they had earned by their self-improving efforts. When railroads acting on 
their own authority in deference to the wishes of white passengers denied 
well-dressed, well-behaved blacks access to the first-class, or “ladies’,” 
car and tried to seat them in the second-class, or “smoking,” car where 
rough, tobacco-spitting males of both races congregated, incidents of 
protest and even physical resistance occurred and lawsuits often resulted. 
The earliest of all the railroad segregations laws, the Tennessee law of 
1881, was an effort to accommodate protesting middle-class blacks while 
respecting the racial sensitivities of genteel whites; it simply provided for 
separate first-class cars for blacks without requiring the segregation of 
second-class facilities. 10 

Opposition to racial discrimination was not limited to an emerging 
black elite. Many times in the 1880s and ’90s, black crowds formed in 
southern cities to resist the arrest or brutal treatment of blacks by white 
policemen. When streetcar segregation was introduced around 1900, it 
was the elite that led the boycotts of the transit lines that often resulted, 
but the short term effectiveness of these ultimately unsuccessful cam¬ 
paigns would not have been possible without massive support from the 
rank and file of black laborers and servants. Black militancy in the late 
nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century South was diffuse, localized, and 
almost totally devoid of support from the North or the federal govern¬ 
ment. It provoked segregationist legislation by helping to persuade white 
supremacists that informal methods would not suffice to keep an increas- 
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ingly assertive black community in its place. It also called forth futile 
boycotts and other protests against such laws once they were passed. In 
the end southern blacks accommodated to the Jim Crow system because, 
absent federal intervention on their behalf, they lacked the power to do 
anything else. That state of forced acquiescence would last until the 1950s 
and ’60s. 11 

The rise of what was called segregation in South Africa in the early 
twentieth century has many distinctive features that would seem to make 
direct comparison with what happened in the United States tenuous and 
difficult. It was above all a response of white authorities to the unsettled 
relations between Europeans and Africans in the wake of the South Afri¬ 
can War of 1899-1902. As the former colonies and republics of the region 
moved toward unification under British auspices between 1902 and 1909, 
the question that was uppermost in the minds of influential Europeans was 
how to define and develop a common “native policy” that would prove 
satisfactory to major white interest groups. The fact that the issue was 
formulated in such a fashion indicated that a strong consensus existed 
behind white supremacy and the belief that Africans had only such rights as 
Europeans found to be compatible with their own security and interests. 

Now that independent African societies had ceased to offer military 
opposition to white expansion, blacks were of interest to whites mainly as 
a source of labor. But “native policy” could not be based purely and 
simply on economic advantage. The British government and the mission¬ 
ary or humanitarian lobbies to which it listened had to be persuaded that a 
self-governing South Africa would meet some minimal standard of fair¬ 
ness to “subject races.” Segregation emerged as the magic solution to the 
problem of reconciling British traditions of “fair play,” settlers’ aspira¬ 
tions for self-government within the British empire, and the desire of 
white farmers and mine owners to have ready access to cheap and exploit¬ 
able African labor. 12 

The South African Native Affairs Commission, which was dominated 
by British colonial officials, met and took testimony between 1903 and 
1905. In its report it set the pattern for future racial policy when it recom¬ 
mended that the country be divided into white and African territories. 
The basis for such a separation already existed in the heavy concentration 
of African population in areas such as the Transkei, Zululand, and the 
northern Transvaal, where white farmers were few and most land re¬ 
mained in the possession of Bantu-speaking peasant communities. What 
could be more humanitarian and in accordance with enlightened princi¬ 
ples of “aborigines’ protection” than to declare these areas “native re¬ 
serves” and thus halt white expansion on their borders? Of course these 
areas were not economically self-sufficient, even in 1905. Large numbers 
of Africans would have to leave them to work in white mines, farms, and 
households for extended periods in order to sustain themselves. But if 
they did so, they could be regarded as transients or temporary sojourners 
in white areas rather than as candidates for citizenship. Their political 
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rights, the commission concluded, could best be expressed by a measure 
of local self-government in the reserves and through some form of sepa¬ 
rate representation in the central political bodies of a South African 
union. 13 

The beauty of this scheme was that it seemed to offer something to 
almost everybody. To whites in general it gave privileged access to the 
approximately 90 percent of the country that they already controlled, 
which included the best farmlands and richest mineral deposits. To white 
employers it offered a migratory labor force that did not have to be paid a 
family wage because, in theory at least, African workers’ families could 
still be supported in part from agricultural activities in the reserves. To 
African chiefs and their traditionalist followers, it offered a chance to 
preserve ancestral ways and some measure of their pre-conquest authority 
and autonomy. Indeed it seemed to be a recognition of the enduring 
importance of their ethnic identities and cultures. No wonder that many 
liberal “friends of the natives” found the segregation idea seductive. 

Putting segregation into effect was a long drawn-out process that did 
not reach fruition until the 1930s. Rather than being imposed by a British 
imperial authority that had some concern for African as well as settler 
interests, it was done piecemeal by an all-white South African parliament. 
Consequently it was limited to separatist measures that served the immedi¬ 
ate needs of white interest groups or would be attractive to a white elector¬ 
ate that was periodically warned of a “black danger” if Africans were not 
firmly controlled. African leaders had no say in how segregation was 
implemented; quickly dashed were the original hopes of some of them 
that territorial separation could be carried out in an equitable and mutu¬ 
ally advantageous way. 14 

The constitution of 1909 that unified South Africa and made it self- 
governing contained no explicit provision for segregation. A white mo¬ 
nopoly of political power in the new state—only Europeans were eligible 
for election to the Westminster-style parliament—was its key provision. It 
did, however, make a token gesture in the direction of political segrega¬ 
tion by providing that Africans outside the Cape would be “represented” 
in the relatively powerless upper house by four appointed white senators. 
(Cape Africans and Coloreds retained the franchise but lost the right to 
elect one of their own to the highest legislative assembly.) 15 

In 1913, the Union parliament formally initiated the segregation pro¬ 
cess by passing the Natives’ Land Act, which served as the cornerstone of 
all subsequent provisions for racial separation. Following the lead of the 
South African Native Affairs Commission, it divided the country into 
African and European areas and limited the right to own or lease land in 
each area to the designated racial group. Sometimes described as “territo¬ 
rial segregation,” the principle at work was really “possessory segrega¬ 
tion,” since it did not in fact prohibit Africans and whites from being 
present in each other’s areas. Particularly galling to Africans was the 
grossly inequitable division of territory; when the initial lines were drawn 
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in 1916, Africans were assigned less than 8 percent of the total despite the 
fact that they outnumbered whites by more than four to one. They were 
scarcely mollified by a provision that future surveys and adjustments 
might lead to a slight increase in the percentage of land set aside for 
African occupancy. 16 

The Land Act did not spring primarily from abstract theorizing about 
racial adjustment; it derived mainly from the desire of capitalistic white 
farmers to gain easier access to black labor and eliminate the competition 
from the large number of African peasants who occupied white-owned land 
as renters or sharecroppers. Under the legislation, quasi-independent Afri¬ 
can farming in areas designated as “European” was prohibited, leaving the 
Africans there with no choice except to become wage workers or “labor 
tenants.” (Labor tenancy meant working for several months of the year 
directly for white farmers in return for the right to occupy a bit of land on 
which subsistence crops and a few head of livestock might be raised.) The 
Land Act was unevenly enforced and sharecropping persisted in some 
areas as late as the 1930s, but historians are generally agreed that the 
legislation was the death knell of the African peasantry that had prospered 
from the expanding market opportunities of the late nineteenth century. 
Large scale capitalistic farming characterized by the direct supervision of 
low-paid and essentially rightless black contract laborers by white farm 
owners or managers was clearly the wave of the future in South Africa. 17 

Industrial employers of black, labor also benefited from the act because 
the African reserves that it designated were already overcrowded; family 
subsistence there depended on the opportunities of male family members 
to go forth to work in the mines and other white-owned industrial enter¬ 
prises under short-term labor contracts (usually nine months in the 
mines). Such a labor force was “ultra-exploitable.” Its wages could be 
fixed at a low level, and labor contracts precluded the right to organize 
and strike for higher wages. The one major white interest group that 
derived no direct benefit from the Land Act and might even be disadvan¬ 
taged by it was the working class. As low-paid African workers became 
increasingly available, employers would be tempted, especially in hard 
times, to substitute cheap blacks for expensive whites. Only with the 
economic “color bar” legislation of the 1920s did white labor gain a pro¬ 
tected and privileged position within the framework of segregation. 18 

Other than use of the same word to describe the process that was 
occurring, what did legislation to require separate public facilities in the 
American South have in common with the kind of separation proposed by 
the South African Native Affairs Commission and mandated by the Na¬ 
tives’ Land Act? The principal motivation—to insure white domination— 
was clearly similar, although one might conclude that social ascendancy 
was the center of concern in the United States, while the impulse to 
dominate and manipulate black labor played a more obvious role in the 
South African case. Also analogous was the desire to assure white domi¬ 
nance through legislation designed to prevent the kind of race mixing and 
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group interaction that a laissez-faire policy would have permitted. Urban¬ 
ization, commercialization, and industrialization, if uncontrolled, would 
bring whites and blacks together under conditions in which traditional or 
customary forms of racial dominance could no longer be expected to 
work. Slavery had been abolished, and deportation or absolute territorial 
segregation was ruled out because of the extent to which both the South 
and South Africa were dependent on black labor. Furthermore, segrega¬ 
tion could be presented to the world as a more just and equitable system 
than straight-out white supremacy (or, to use the expressive Afrikaner 
word for unabashed white domination, baaskap). As John Cell has ar¬ 
gued, one of the great advantages of segregationist ideology was that its 
claims of “separate but equal” could mystify the process of racial domina¬ 
tion and permit the illusion of justice and fairness. Despite the major 
difference in form and function between Jim Crow and native segrega¬ 
tion, there was enough similarity to inspire comparable reactions from 
black leaders and movements in the two societies. 19 

One might think of Jim Crow as the effort to maintain caste distinctions 
between racially defined groups that lived in close physical proximity, 
shared elements of a common American culture, and often competed for 
the same work. The pressure to extend and codify a preexisting pattern of 
customary social separation arose in the first instance from the desire of 
whites to draw a color line in facilities—moving and stationary—where 
the races would scarcely have been congregating and jostling each other if 
the South had not been in the throes of urban and industrial moderniza¬ 
tion. But there would have been no need for new laws if African- 
Americans had not been making rapid gains in education, economic effi¬ 
ciency, and political-legal sophistication—advances that made many of 
them unwilling to defer to informal or extralegal means of denying them 
equal access to public amenities. As southern blacks migrated to the 
North in increasing numbers between 1890 and 1914 and en masse after 
1914, the question of whether Jim Crow would follow them across the 
Mason-Dixon line became a live issue; for white opposition to “social 
equality,” while most intense in the South, was scarcely limited to that 
region. 

Native Segregation was a scheme intended to perpetuate the state of 
vulnerability and exploitability in which African societies found them¬ 
selves after a European military conquest that, for many of them, had 
only recently taken place. Outside of a tiny Westernized elite, most Afri¬ 
cans remained rooted in traditional cultures and communities. But increas¬ 
ing numbers were present in the developing, white-dominated areas as 
migrant workers. The danger, as conceived by white supremacists, was 
that they would find permanent homes there, become detribalized, and 
imbibe dangerous Western notions of democratic rights that would lead to 
a new kind of threat to white rule. In other words, they would become 
very much like African-Americans. Native segregation can therefore be 
viewed as a preemptive strike against the more competitive and disorderly 
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pattern of race relations that existed in the United States and to which the 
Jim Crow laws were a response. They were also, as Shula Marks has 
pointed out, a recognition of the continued vitality and “pulsating re¬ 
mains” of African kingdoms and chiefdoms. But this was more true in 
Natal where the Zulu monarchy persisted as a source of popular alle¬ 
giance than it was in the Cape where a century of border wars, black 
migrations, and missionary activity had significantly weakened traditional 
authorities and solidarities by the end of the nineteenth century. 20 

A good way to understand how South African and southern segregation 
could be so close in spirit and ideology and so different in method and 
procedure is to view the former as a kind of macro-segregation that was 
meant to make the micro-segregation of the Jim Crow South unnecessary. 
(The coming of micro-segregation, or “petty apartheid,” laws to South 
Africa after 1948 reflected in part the failure of the original segregation 
scheme to arrest or control the movement of blacks to the white urban 
areas and the growth of a substantia] “modernized” segment of the black 
population that demanded inclusion in a common democratic society.) Of 
course the underlying fact that black South Africans would be a majority in 
a unified and color-blind South African polity, while African-Americans 
were a minority even in the southern states, gave to South African white 
supremacists a sense of urgency and concern about their own future domi¬ 
nance or even survival that North American racists, except perhaps in the 
“black belts” of the Deep South, could rarely match. 

Between about 1910 and the American entry into World War 1 in 1917 
some white Americans advocated what amounted to a nationalization of 
the southern Jim Crow system, and others proposed and attempted to 
legislate a form of territorial or “possessory” segregation that went be¬ 
yond the social segregation laws that were now firmly in place in the 
southern states. The attempt to segregate the United States in a more 
formal and comprehensive way was not consciously modeled on the prece¬ 
dent of the Union of South Africa, but the Natives’ Land Act as an 
example of macro-segregation did provide some inspiration for proposals 
to disengage the races in a more radical fashion through legal controls on 
residence and landholding. As white supremacists consciously or unknow¬ 
ingly called for an imitation of South African-type segregation, protest- 
oriented members of the black elite and their neo-abolitionist white allies 
mounted a campaign to prove that all forms of legalized segregation were 
contrary to American ideals. The result of their efforts was the successful 
launching of the twentieth-century civil rights movement. 


African-Americans Mobilize Against Segregation 

Organized black responses to the rise of official segregation in the United 
States and South Africa came predominantly from the same elites that 
had been in the forefront of protest against disfranchisement or restriction 
of voting rights. It is in fact somewhat artificial to separate the suffrage 
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and segregation issues. White-imposed separatism and denials of the right 
to participate in a common electoral system were two aspects of a white 
supremacist effort to disempower blacks and keep them “in their place” at 
the bottom of the racial hierarchy. In a sense, however, denial of voting 
rights was prior to, and a precondition for, efforts at comprehensive legal¬ 
ized segregation. If blacks had continued to vote freely in the South after 
Reconstruction and if a nonracial suffrage had been extended from the 
Cape to the rest of South Africa after the war of 1899-1902, massive 
segregation might have been averted or at least have taken a form less 
demeaning to blacks and less damaging to their interests and aspirations. 
Political powerlessness meant that what blacks wanted and needed did 
not have to be taken into account in deciding how to implement the 
segregation idea, and it was therefore guaranteed that the result would be 
greater inequality rather than the actual realization of “separate but 
equal.” 

In his famous “Atlanta Compromise” speech of 1895, Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington offered black acquiescence to social separation in return for eco¬ 
nomic opportunity. “In all things that are purely social,” he told his pre¬ 
dominantly white audience, “we can be separate as the fingers, yet one as 
the hand in all things essential to mutual progress.” At this point the 
predominantly white crowd burst into a great cheer. But Washington did 
not clearly indicate that such public conveyances as railroads and street¬ 
cars were “purely social” places in which separation must be enforced. 
Black leaders, including those who protested vigorously against racial 
discrimination, had long made a habit of disavowing aspirations for “so¬ 
cial equality,” so long as the term was defined narrowly as requiring some 
restriction of the right to choose one’s intimate friends and associates, 
rather than expansively as the equal treatment of strangers seeking access 
to the same public places and facilities. (The latter they usually referred to 
as “civic” rather than “social” equality.) Washington was influenced by 
that tradition, and he took no more kindly to being denied first-class 
railway accommodations than did other members of the black middle 
class. But at times he was tempted by the prospect of “separate but equal” 
facilities if they could somehow be guaranteed. Hence he vacillated dur¬ 
ing the 1890s between quietly opposing mandatory segregation and work¬ 
ing to make it genuinely equal. The ambiguity of his position made it 
possible for him to be conciliatory to southern whites, whose support he 
needed to further his program of industrial education for southern blacks, 
without, for the moment, losing the good will of protest-oriented north¬ 
ern black leaders. 21 

In the famous critique of Washington that he included in Souls of Black 
Folk (1903), W. E. B. Du Bois did not accuse his subject of actively sup¬ 
porting Jim Crow laws. He merely noted that “radical” white southerners 
had interpreted his Atlanta speech as a “complete surrender of the demand 
for civil and political equality.” Washington’s failure to correct this impres¬ 
sion by taking a strong public stand against segregation laws had helped, 
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during the years since his address, to facilitate “the legal creation of a 
distinct status of civil inferiority for the Negro.” The charge undoubtedly 
overestimated Washington’s influence on the actions of southern state legis¬ 
latures, but a growing number of educated, middle class blacks, especially 
in the north where such people did not have to tread so carefully to avoid 
being terrorized or even lynched, shared Du Bois’s belief that Washing¬ 
ton’s efforts to accommodate the white South were giving the impression 
that blacks had no objection to being Jim-Crowed. If that impression were 
not countered, legal segregation might well spread from the South to the 
North and find new avenues of expression. 22 

Representatives of the northern black elite did not find it easy to turn 
against Booker T. Washington and embark on a crusade against segrega¬ 
tion. Washington’s enormous popularity among liberal and moderate 
whites in both the North and the South gave him access to resources and 
political leverage that no other black leader could come close to matching. 
He developed a virtual stranglehold on the white philanthropy that sus¬ 
tained black education, and, especially during the first administration of 
Theodore Roosevelt (1901-05), he controlled the patronage appointments 
that Republican presidents continued to make available to black support¬ 
ers. He was also known for his promotion of black business enterprise; the 
Negro Business League (founded in 1902) was based on the assumption 
that increasing separat ion of the races offered new opportunities to entre¬ 
preneurs who would go after the black market. As ghettos began to form in 
northern cities, a new group of businessmen catering primarily to blacks 
began to replace an older economic elite that had relied on white clients or 
customers. These emerging black capitalists were receptive to Washing¬ 
ton’s doctrine of self-help and to his accornmodationist politics. Washing¬ 
ton also had the power to deny his critics a fair hearing in the black commu¬ 
nity. Many black newspapers depended on the subsidies that Washington 
gave them and could thus be relied upon to reflect his views and ignore 
people or movements of which he did not approve. It therefore took an 
extraordinary sense of moral outrage and an acute feeling of imminent 
danger to one’s personal prospects and ambitions to bring a member of the 
educated black elite into direct and public conflict with Washington. But by 
1905, partly out of sheer frustration at Washington’s authoritarianism and 
ability to control the life chances of middle class African-Americans, a 
group of blacks, mostly northern professional men, were ready to launch a 
militant movement repudiating Washington’s accornmodationist tactics 
and calling for outspoken agitation against all officially sanctioned forms of 
racial segregation and exclusion. 23 

The Niagara Movement, founded by 29 members of the educated black 
elite at Fort Erie, Ontario, in 1905, was the brainchild of W. E. B. Du 
Bois and reflected his thinking throughout its brief existence. The para¬ 
dox of the movement was that its membership was all black, but some of 
its patron saints were white abolitionists, and its ostensible goal was the 
incorporation of African-Americans into a reconstructed American de- 
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mocracy in which the color line had been abolished. Although Du Bois’s 
call for “the conservation of races” and espousal of “Pan-Negroism” in the 
1890s had seemed to point to some form of black separatism, his political 
thought and behavior at the time of his break with Booker T. Washington 
in 1903 was more in the spirit of Frederick Douglass than of Martin 
Delany or Alexander Crummell. Then, as at other times in his career, Du 
Bois was in fact walking a tightrope between the view that blacks were a 
permanently distinct people with a destiny apart from white Americans 
and the seemingly contrary notion that white and black should work 
together to create a more inclusive American nationality. As David Lever¬ 
ing Lewis has pointed out, Du Bois viewed the “double consciousness” of 
the African-American that he described so eloquently in Souls of Black 
Folk (“his twoness,—an American, a Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two 
unreconciled strivings, two warring ideals in one dark body”) as the poten¬ 
tial source of a strong hyphenated identity rather than as a pathological 
condition that had to be resolved by rejecting the United States and 
embracing Africa. His aim, he made clear, was not to choose between 
being an American and being a Negro but to gain the right to be both. 
Washington’s acquiescence to southern segregationism drew out the inte- 
grationist or Americanist side of Du Bois’s racial thought, because it 
threatened black compliance with an invidious and damaging form of 
racial separation that he believed would impede the progress of the race. 24 

For Du Bois and other founders of the Niagara Movement, the politics 
of protest against denial of equal rights was an interracial American tradi¬ 
tion deriving from the antislavery movement and not a suitable arena for 
the conspicuous display of racially specific symbols or loyalties. Of the 
three “friends of freedom” whose memories were especially honored at 
the Fort Erie meeting—William Lloyd Garrison, Frederick Douglass, 
and Albion W. Tourgee (the Reconstruction era “carpetbagger” who re¬ 
turned north to become the most conspicuous white champion of black 
equality during the Gilded Age), two were white. In homage to another 
white “friend of Freedom,” the second meeting of the movement was held 
at Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia, the scene of John Brown’s raid. Since 
the centenary of Garrison’s birth fell in 1905, Du Bois prepared a docu¬ 
ment he called “The Garrison Pledge of the Niagara Movement,” which 
began as follows: “Bowing in memory of that great and good man, Wil ¬ 
liam Lloyd Garrison, I, a member of the race for whom he worked and in 
whom he believed, do consecrate myself to the realization of that great 
ideal of human liberty which ever guided and inspired him.” Besides basic 
civil liberties and the right to vote, this neo-Garrisonian agenda included 
“the freedom to enjoy public conveyances and freedom to associate with 
those who wish to associate with me.” The universalist, interracial char¬ 
acter of the movement’s official ideology was also on display in the “Niag¬ 
ara Address to the Nation” that Du Bois read to the 1906 meeting: 
“Thank God for John Brown! Thank God for Garrison and Douglass! 
Sumner and Phillips, Nat Turner and Robert Gould Shaw. . . . Thank 
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God for all those today, few though their voices may be, who have not 
forgotten the divine brotherhood of all men, white and black, rich and 
poor, fortunate, and unfortunate.” 25 

William Monroe Trotter, the fiery and contentious anti-Washington 
radical from Boston who was second only to Du Bois as a catalyst for the 
Niagara Movement, must have been delighted to take the Garrison 
pledge, because he lived and breathed the New England abolitionist tradi¬ 
tion and modeled his entire career on Garrison’s example, to the point of 
emulating the great abolitionist’s vituperative, often ad hominem rheto¬ 
ric. Unlike Du Bois, he never evinced the slightest interest in a distinctive 
African-American culture, and he consistently opposed all forms of pub¬ 
licly sanctioned separation of the races, even those that more pragmatic 
black protest leaders came to view as advantageous in the short run. (Yet, 
as if to demonstrate how difficult it is to dichotomize black leaders as 
“separatists” or “integrationists,” he later broke with the NAACP be¬ 
cause of its domination by white liberals and formed a rival organization 
that was virtually all black in membership.) 26 

Why then did the Niagara Movement depart from the interracial aboli¬ 
tionist precedent by limiting its membership to blacks? One reason was that 
there were at that moment very few whites who would have been interested 
in joining forces with anti-Washington black radicals. Most whites who 
believed themselves to be “friends of the Negro” in the northern antislav¬ 
ery tradition—such as Oswald Garrison Villard, the influential New York 
editor and grandson of the great abolitionist—were still under Washing¬ 
ton’s spell, having been persuaded that he spoke for the great majority of 
African-Americans. Especially since Trotter had been jailed for his role in 
the “Boston riot” that silenced Washington in Boston in 1903, white racial 
liberals had tended to view the anti-Washington radicals as intemperate 
troublemakers. But the cause of black civil rights was not entirely with¬ 
out white supporters in 1905. John Milholland, a wealthy industrialist 
and unreconstructed Radical Republican, had founded the Constitution 
League in 1904; its program of immediate and full enforcement of the rights 
blacks were meant to enjoy under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amend¬ 
ments was almost identical to that put forward by black radicals at Fort 
Erie. As it happened, a close working relationship quickly developed be¬ 
tween the Constitution League and the Niagara Movement. The former 
had black members who were also Niagarans, and Du Bois at one time 
actually held office in both organizations. In some states the two organiza¬ 
tions became almost indistinguishable. But no formal merger took place, 
and whites were at no time admitted into full membership the Niagara 
Movement, even though some professed an interest in joining. 27 

The most likely explanation for the movement’s racial exclusiveness 
was that it had a second purpose in addition to agitation for equal civic 
and political rights that was the sole raison d’etre of the Constitution 
League. Besides starting a new agitation for fulfillment of the Garrisonian 
dream of a racially egalitarian American republic, it was meant to arouse 
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and mobilize a specific segment of the African-American community 
against the ascendancy of Booker T. Washington and what it represented. 
It was in these years that Du Bois was most insistent on the need for a 
“talented tenth” of “college-bred Negroes” to assume leadership of the 
black struggle for equality. Actually this was vastly overstating the size of 
the educated elite, since in 1900, as Du Bois himself had shown, there 
were only 2,304 black college graduates in the entire United States. At 
the apex of this small group were a mere 390 graduates of predominantly 
white colleges of whom a handful, including Du Bois and Trotter with 
their Harvard degrees, had matriculated at prestigious Ivy League institu¬ 
tions. A majority of the talented tenth were college or secondary school 
teachers, but there were 221 clergymen, 83 physicians, 62 lawyers, 53 civil 
servants, and a mere 47 businessmen. 28 

Washington’s deemphasis on higher education and his concentration on 
industrial training was of course the original source of Du Bois’s dissatis¬ 
faction with the Tuskegee philosophy. In his mind, the notion that blacks 
should learn to make a living as farmers, artisans, and small businessmen 
before they aspired to a more refined culture and political activism threat¬ 
ened to deprive the race of an educated vanguard that could shape its 
ideals and purify its aspirations. This was an unmistakably elitist philoso¬ 
phy. In addressing a black audience in Louisville in 1900, Du Bois has 
asked his auditors to acknowledge “the fact of human inequality and 
difference of capacity” and recognize that “there are men born to rule, 
born to think, born to contrive, born to persuade.” As Arnold Ramper- 
sad has noted, Du Bois’s belief in “salvation by aristocracy” actually 
displayed less confidence in the mass of black people than Washington’s 
down-to-earth materialism: “Du Bois’ notion of culture was founded on 
the principle that cultural fertilization descended from the top down into 
the masses of people.” 29 

The Niagara Movement did not acquire mass support, and its leaders 
did not expect it to. Its membership never exceeded 400, and Du Bois 
indicated at one point that he thought 150 was about the right size. What 
characterized the Niagarans above all was that they drew their member¬ 
ship almost exclusively from the “college-bred” elite and especially from 
the most highly educated and professionally qualified among them. Most 
came from northern urban areas, but there were a few members or sup¬ 
porters on the faculty of southern black colleges, especially in the Atlanta 
enclave of black institutions where Du Bois himself was then working. 
Besides reviving the protest tradition of the abolitionists, the Niagara 
Movement was an effort to further the leadership aspirations of the black 
intelligentsia against the “self-made men” for whom Washington spoke. 
Washington’s own lack of college training and the support for him that 
came from black entrepreneurs who had arisen from “the school of hard 
knocks” threatened the prestige and influence of college-bred and liber¬ 
ally educated African-Americans. 30 

Washingtonians were certainly vulnerable to the charge that their self- 
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help, “separate-as-the-fingers” philosophy played into the hands of white 
supremacists and encouraged their assault on the kind of “civic rights” 
that the educated elite highly prized. The language of the Niagara Move¬ 
ment’s platform statement on segregation revealed a set of concerns 
shared to some degree by all black people who aspired to be treated with 
dignity but which were felt with special acuteness by those who had the 
means and the cultural preferences to want the first-class treatment and 
elegant surrounding that normally went with personal achievement and 
high social status in early-twentieth-century America: 

Any discrimination based simply on race or color is barbarous. . . . Differ¬ 
ences made on account of ignorance, immorality, or disease are legitimate 
methods of fighting evil, and against them we have no word of protest; but 
discrimination based simply and solely on physical peculiarities, place of 
birth, color of skin, are relics of that unreasoning human savagery of which 
the world is and ought to be thoroughly ashamed. We protest against the 
“Jim Crow” car, since its effect is and must be to make us pay first-class fare 
for third-class accommodation, render us open to insults and discomfort and 
to crucify wantonly our manhood, womanhood, and self-respect. 31 

All black professionals and intellectuals, even in the North, did not 
follow Du Bois’s lead in challenging Washington’s leadership. Some, such 
as Kelly Miller, the dean of Howard University, remained on the fence 
hoping to reconcile the competing factions of the black middle class. 
Others, such as the Boston lawyer William H. Lewis, a graduate of Am¬ 
herst and Harvard Law School, found it to be in their professional interest 
to take the side of the powerful Washington against the insurgents. But it 
remains true that the Washington-Du Bois controversy was rooted in the 
conflict of two conceptions of black leadership—one based on education 
and intellectual or professional distinction and the other on economic 
success and efficiency. Du Boisians and supporters of the Niagara Move¬ 
ment placed a higher premium on “civic equality” and the struggle against 
segregation, while the Washingtonians emphasized self-help, racial soli¬ 
darity, and the potential benefits of a separate black economy. There was 
no absolute or necessary contradiction between the two approaches; in¬ 
deed they might be seen as mutually reinforcing aspects of the black 
struggle for power and justice in American society. It was the promotion 
of segregation as the white supremacist’s solution to the race problem in 
the early twentieth century—and Washington’s apparent acquiescence in 
it—that impelled Du Bois and other members of the “talented tenth” to 
risk rupturing the black middle class by adopting an uncompromising 
stand of opposition to white-imposed racial separatism. Paradoxically, 
their sense that the issue had to be thrashed out within the black commu¬ 
nity led them to pursue this goal through a racially exclusive movement. 32 

The Niagara Movement devoted most of its energies to resisting the 
spread of segregation (especially separate schools) to the North, and it had 
some success in these endeavors. But it failed in its aim to become the new 
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voice of black America and began to decline after its first two or three years 
of existence. Its failure was due in part to internal factionalism and feuding, 
but its inability to get off the ground was due mainly to the effectiveness of 
Washington’s implacable opposition. Since most black newspapers were 
subsidized or influenced by Washington and most liberal white journals 
viewed him with reverence, the Niagarans got little sympathetic attention 
from the press. Lacking the resources to mount expensive publicity or 
lobbying campaigns, they were unable to raise funds from white philanthro¬ 
pists and wealthy “friends of the Negro” because Washington again stood in 
the way. There was also the perennial problem that even those whites who 
had the strongest theoretical commitments to racial equality were reluctant 
to back an all-black organization over which they had no control. Such 
circumstances forced Du Bois and his supporters to shift their tactics, 
abandon the Niagara effort, and throw their lot in with a new interracial— 
and initially white-dominated—civil rights organization. 33 

By 1909, a few white members of the social justice wing of the Ameri¬ 
can Progressive movement were at last ready to acknowledge that 
African-Americans were suffering from an extreme form of social injus¬ 
tice. This broadening of concern from the plight of the white working 
class, and especially the women and children who worked in factories and 
lived in slum conditions, to the racial discrimination that intensified the 
problems of blacks came in part from the experiences of white social 
workers and settlement-house residents with poor African-Americans in 
major northern cities. But the event that precipitated the founding of a 
new organization was the Springfield, Illinois, race riot of 1908. 

William English Walling, the scion of a Kentucky slaveholding family 
who had become a settlement house worker, a socialist, and a leading 
progressive journalist, wrote in the Independent for September 3, 1908, 
that a tide of racism was flowing northward from the segregated South 
and had now reached the hometown of the Great Emancipator. He called 
for a movement to stop this flood and begin a new effort to fulfill the 
dreams of racial justice and equality that he identified with Lincoln and 
the northern cause in the Civil War. Soon afterwards, he joined with Mary 
White Ovington, a social worker from an abolitionist family who had 
taken a special interest in New York’s African-American population, and 
Henry Moskowitz, a Hungarian-born Jewish social worker, to lay the 
groundwork for an interracial organization to combat violence and dis¬ 
crimination against blacks. Among the early recruits to the campaign was 
Bishop Alexander Walters of the African Methodist Zion Church, a 
former president of the Afro-American Council who had held aloof from 
the Niagara Movement but had presided over the council’s rejection of 
Washington’s hegemony in 1907. Walling also enlisted two of the leading 
women in the social justice movement. Lillian Wald and Florence Kelley. 
But his most important recruit was Oswald Garrison Villard. the grand¬ 
son of William Lloyd Garrison, who was editor and publisher of the New 
York Evening Post and a wealthy philanthropist with a special interest in 
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the plight of African-Americans. Villard was persuaded to head the ef¬ 
fort, and he issued the call for 60 prominent whites and blacks to meet on 
Lincoln’s birthday in 1909 to form a new national organization to advance 
the cause of black civil rights. 34 

The National Negro Committee, which at its second meeting in 1910 
renamed itself the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, was essentially a coalition of white interracial liberals—a large 
proportion of whom were descendants of abolitionists or, if old enough, 
had themselves been Radical Republicans during the Reconstruction era— 
and the Niagara Movement black militants. (Booker T. Washington was 
conspicuously absent at the founding meetings.) The program of the new 
association was virtually the same as that of the Niagara Movement. It 
called for enforcement of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments in the 
southern states in order to restore free access to the ballot box and open 
public facilities to blacks on an unsegregated basis. It also demanded fed¬ 
eral action against lynching and other violence against African-Americans 
and was vigilant in its efforts to identify and resist any tendencies to extend 
the southern Jim Crow system to the northern states. To accomplish these 
objectives, it sponsored litigation, lobbied legislative bodies, and engaged 
in efforts to educate the public about the extent of racial discrimination and 
why it was unjust and unjustifiable. Focusing almost exclusively on the civil 
and political rights of blacks, it paid little attention to their economic 
problems. Another interracial organization founded at about the same 
time, the National Urban League, assumed the main responsibility for 
dealing with the employment, housing, and social welfare of the hundreds 
of thousands of African- Americans who were migrating from the southern 
countryside to the cities during the second decade of the twentieth century. 
The Urban League was a relatively conservative and accommodationist 
social agency that concentrated on adjusting the needs of black migrants to 
the requirements of American capitalism. The reformist NAACP’s lack of 
an economic program meant that the mainstream movement for black 
advancement in the United States would develop with few ties to the labor 
movement and little affinity for socialist perspectives on the condition of 
blacks and other underprivileged groups in American society. 35 

Most of the national officers of the NAACP in its earliest years were 
prominent white progressives, but from the beginning the rank-and-file 
membership, as well as the leadership of the local branches, was com¬ 
posed mainly of middle-class blacks. What gave many African-Americans 
confidence in the new organization, beyond their approval of its forth¬ 
right commitment to civic and political equality, was Du Bois’s conspicu¬ 
ous role in its founding and leadership. Some of the Niagara militants 
were uncomfortable with the dominant position assumed by whites. Trot¬ 
ter detected too much moderation at the 1909 meeting and spoke from the 
floor in favor of more radical positions on the enforcement of civil rights. 
Presumably because of his vociferousness and reputation as a hothead, he 
was left off the committee of 40 (including a dozen blacks) that was 
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appointed to carry on the work of the association. Other black radicals 
excluded from the governing body included J. Milton Waldron, a Niagara 
Movement stalwart, and Ida Wells-Barnett, the celebrated anti-lynching 
crusader. (Wells-Barnett was later added, but she never forgave the origi¬ 
nal slight; as a result, the most courageous and charismatic of black 
female activists never got deeply involved in the work of the association.) 
Trotter remained a member until 1913 when he broke with the NAACP 
entirely to form a more militant, black-led organization. Du Bois, how¬ 
ever, enjoyed the respect of the founding whites; he was one of two black 
members of the association’s first seven-person board of directors (the 
other was the relatively moderate Bishop Walters). 36 

As an officer of the NAACP, Du Bois was responsible for research and 
publicity, and he performed this function mainly through his editorship of 
the association’s official magazine The Crisis. Du Bois was primarily an 
intellectual and publicist; for the most part he was content to let others— 
in the early years mainly whites—conduct the NAACP’s legal and lobby¬ 
ing efforts and oversee the activities of local branches. It soon became 
apparent that The Crisis was the voice of Du Bois himself rather than of 
the association’s national leadership. He directed it primarily at black 
readers, and not merely at African-Americans; from the start the journal 
went beyond the association’s focus on equal American citizenship, devot¬ 
ing space to expressions of black cultural nationalism and providing a 
platform for Pan-Africanist ideas that were of little interest to the 
NAACP’s white officers. 

Friction between Du Bois and Oswald Garrison Villard, the first chair¬ 
man of the board, quickly developed over how independent The Crisis 
could be and still be considered the official organ of the NAACP. Du Bois 
demanded total autonomy and held his ground until Villard resigned over 
the issue in 1914 and was replaced as chairman by the Jewish scholar and 
philanthropist Joel Spingarn. Du Bois developed a better working relation¬ 
ship with Spingarn and remained on relatively good terms with Mary White 
Ovington, the secretary of the association. Spingarn and Ovington re¬ 
spected Du Bois’s powerful intellect and understood that the credibility of 
the NAACP among blacks depended on Du Bois’s identification with it. 
But tension persisted over his adamant insistence that the NAACP be in 
effect a kind of dual organization with two coequal branches, one headed 
by a white and the other by himself. The white section was primarily 
concerned with undoing the wrongs that whites had done to African- 
Americans, while the black side also sought to instill in African-Americans 
a positive sense of identity and a thirst for cultural revitalization. As The 
Crisis grew in circulation and international recognition (its readership 
would reach 100,000 by 1920), Du Bois became the most influential black 
intellectual in the world. His efforts to harmonize blacks’ aspirations for 
constitutional rights with an equally insistent claim to membership in a 
great African race with a proud history and a distinctive cultural heritage 
resonated well beyond the boundaries of the United States. 37 
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Among those who read The Crisis with great interest were members of 
the educated elite of black South Africans, who were simultaneously 
engaged in efforts to organize and protest against their own system of 
segregation. Despite the obvious differences between Du Bois’s situation 
and theirs, they found the African-American debate on how to respond to 
Jim Crow relevant to their own discussions of how best to confront the 
challenge of “native segregation.” 


The National Congress in Comparative Perspective 

In February 1909, the national convention to draw up a constitution for 
the Union of South Africa released to the press the product of its 
deliberations—a draft that denied blacks voting rights in three of the 
four provinces and restricted membership in parliament to Europeans. 
In response, a small number of highly educated Africans—the equiva¬ 
lent of Du Bois’s “talented tenth”—took the lead in efforts to unite 
Africans across tribal and provincial lines to resist the imposition of a 
constitution that provided whites with a monopoly of substantive politi¬ 
cal rights and representation in the governing bodies of the new state. 
Earlier African political activity had, for the most part, been confined 
within the boundaries of the four colonies that were now being unified 
and had usually been intra-tribal as well. As we have seen, the Ethio¬ 
pian movement in the churches had asserted a new ideal of spiritual 
unity across ethnic divisions, but religious Pan-Africanism had produced 
no clear political direction, and its fragmentation into several competing 
sects had precluded the kind of solidarity that was required to meet the 
challenge of white unification. What Africans desperately needed in 
1909 was a common European policy to counter the common “native 
policy” that was a principal aim of the whites who were framing a 
constitution for the Union of South Africa. 38 

To become law, the South Africa Act had to be endorsed by the four 
colonial assemblies and then approved by the British parliament. African 
opinion was virtually unanimous against the act, and organized protest 
quickly developed. The obvious response was to call a convention of 
Africans from all the colonies of South Africa to register this opposition. 
The South African Native Convention, hosted by the Orange River Col¬ 
ony Native Congress, met in late March 1909 in Bloemfontein. Among 
the delegates were the leading members of the educated elite, some of 
whom would play prominent roles in the formation of the South African 
Native National Congress three years later. According to historian Andre 
Odendaal, the meeting of the convention “was a seminal event in the 
history of African political activity in South Africa. It was the first occa¬ 
sion in which African political leaders and fledgling political associations 
co-operated formally. The meeting was a major step toward formation of 
a permanent national African political association.” 39 

On the basis of a creed strikingly similar to the one being enunciated 
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in the same year by the National Negro Committee (later the NAACP) 
in the United States, the convention called for a clause in the constitu¬ 
tion that would in effect replicate the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amend¬ 
ments to the American Constitution. It would provide for all inhabitants 
of the Union “full and equal rights and privileges, subject only to the 
conditions and limitations established by law and applicable alike to all 
citizens without distinction of colour or creed.” Elected president and 
secretary of the convention, respectively, were those stalwart champions 
of the Cape color-blind franchise Walter Rubusana and A. K. Soga. 
The vice president was John Dube of the Natal Native Congress, who 
would later be first president of the South African Native National 
Congress . 40 

Despite African protests, the colonial parliaments approved the color 
bar provisions of the proposed constitution, and a revised draft was 
sent to the British parliament for ratification. Believing that the British 
tradition of fair-minded liberalism was their last line of defense, African 
and Colored leaders rallied behind a white champion of color-blind con¬ 
stitutionalism, W. R Schreiner, who proposed to lead a delegation to 
Britain to plead the cause of South African blacks. Schreiner, brother 
of the novelist Olive Schreiner and a true believer in the letter of the 
Cape liberal tradition, had led the white opposition to including racially 
restrictive clauses in the proposed constitution. He was that rare phe¬ 
nomenon among early twentieth-century white South Africans, a true 
racial liberal comparable to the neo-abolitionists who helped found the 
NAACP. 

The African elite professed great admiration for Schreiner, and one 
African newspaper even dubbed him “our South African Abe Lincoln.” 
Included in the delegation to Britain that Schreiner headed were Dr. 
Abdul Abdurahman of the (predominantly Colored) African Political 
Organization; John Tengo Jabavu, the moderate Cape leader who had 
held aloof from the efforts of his more radical Cape rivals to unify Afri¬ 
cans across colonial boundaries but who shared their opposition to the 
South Africa Act; and three representatives of the South African Native 
Convention: Rubusana and Daniel Dwanya from the Cape and Thomas 
Mapikela of the Orange River Colony. John L. Dube of Natal, who was 
ostensibly in Britain for other purposes, served as a de facto member of 
the delegation. Despite the fact that the delegation represented the entire 
spectrum of educated black opinion and notwithstanding its strenuous 
efforts to mobilize British public and parliamentary opinion against the 
South Africa act, it failed in its mission. The government was too strongly 
committed to devolving power to whites in what it deemed to be colonies 
of European settlement to hear pleas for the rights of “natives”—even 
when, as in the exceptional case of South Africa, they made up a substan¬ 
tial majority of the population . 41 

After parliament approved the South Africa Act and the white- 
dominated Union became a fait accompli, African protest politics lost some 
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of the momentum that had sent the delegation to London. The Native 
Convention failed to assemble again or assume a permanent form; its 
leaders were left clinging to the slender hope that the white minority would 
rule benevolently and consent to the gradual extension of political rights to 
“civilized” blacks throughout South Africa. A qualified suffrage for Afri¬ 
cans and Coloreds remained in force for the Cape Province and was given 
special protection in the constitution—it could only be abrogated by a 
special two-thirds vote of both houses of parliament sitting together. Since 
their right to the suffrage was based in part on access to landholding, a court 
decision would later hold that the Natives’ Land Act of 1913 did not apply 
to Cape Africans. Their own voting and landowning rights apparently 
safeguarded, many of the Eastern Cape Xhosa who had been in the fore¬ 
front of the suffrage agitation in the period between the signing of the 
Treaty of Vereininging in 1903 and the seating of the first Union govern¬ 
ment in 1910 retreated into political passivity or concentrated on local 
issues. Preparing to assume their place in the vanguard of the movement 
for African rights were educated Africans from areas where no modicum of 
African rights was entrenched, especially Zulus from Natal and Tswana 
and Sotho from the Free State and the Transvaal. 42 

The first two years of Union saw the beginnings of agitation for the 
systematic “segregation” of whites and Africans. The government, led by 
Louis Botha and his South African Party, sought to harmonize the interests 
of Afrikaners and English-speaking South Africans at the expense of Afri¬ 
cans, who became pawns to be moved about and sacrificed as suited their 
white overlords. In 1911 African contract workers were denied the right to 
strike and an act regulating mines and factories authorized the exclusion of 
blacks from skilled, responsible, and high-paying jobs. By 1912 legislation 
to implement the South African Native Affairs Commission’s recom¬ 
mendation for a division of the country into black and white areas was 
being considered by parliament- Threatened with this juggernaut of segre- 
gationism, a group of African professional men, based mainly in Johannes¬ 
burg, seized the initiative and called for another national conference. Their 
clear intention this time was to form a permanent organization that could 
unify Africans in defense of their rights and interests against a white govern¬ 
ment that had revealed its discriminatory intentions. 43 

The prime movers in the effort to form a native congress were four 
African lawyers, educated abroad, who had recently begun to practice in 
Johannesburg—Alfred Mangena, Richard Msimang, Pixley ka Izaka 
Seme, and George Montsioa. Among the first black South Africans to 
practice law, they all came from Christian enclaves and had received a 
mission education before being sent abroad for advanced training. Man¬ 
gena, Msimang, and Seme were Zulus from the Kholwa (African Chris¬ 
tian) community of Natal, and Montsoia was a Barolong (Tswana) from 
Mafeking. Their legal training had taken place in England, and they had 
been called to the bar or articled there (Mangena and Seme were barris¬ 
ters, Msimang and Montsoia solicitors). Returning to South Africa at 
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the time of Union, these four young lawyers were living exemplars of the 
mission ideal of elevating Africans to “civilized” status; furthermore 
they had been thoroughly immersed in British traditions of personal 
rights and liberties. What they saw happening in South Africa was a 
flagrant violation of everything they had been taught to revere, and they 
were prepared to take vigorous action on behalf of their less fortunate 
and enlightened compatriots. 44 

Although Mangena, the first black barrister to practice in South Af¬ 
rica, was the senior member of this quartet, it was Pixley Seme who took 
the lead in summoning a new congress. Before going to England to 
study law at Jesus College, Oxford, Seme had been a student in the 
United States, first at Mt. Hermon School in Massachusetts and then at 
Columbia University, where he received a B.A. in 1906. Little is known 
about the specific influences brought to bear on him during his Ameri¬ 
can sojourn, but undoubtedly he was exposed to African-American 
thought during the height of the Washington-Du Bois controversy. While 
at Columbia, he gave an oration on “The Regeneration of Africa” that 
sounds remarkably like Du Bois, especially the Du Bois who advocated 
“Pan-Negroism” in his 1897 address on “The Conservation of Races.” 
Seme spoke of the unique “genius” possessed by each race of mankind; 
argued that Africans were no exception, as demonstrated by the pyra¬ 
mids of Egypt, “all the glory” of which “belongs to Africa and her 
people”; noted that the long dormant African genius, stimulated by 
contact with a more “advanced” civilization, was reviving as blacks devel¬ 
oped a healthy “race consciousness”; and predicted that “a new and 
unique civilization is soon to be added to the world.” The great obstacle 
to the regenerative process was fragmentation and tribal rivalries, but 
this divisiveness was being overcome, partly through the agency of Afri¬ 
cans educated abroad who “return to their country like arrows, to drive 
darkness from their land.” The young Seme was obviously an heir of the 
great tradition of nineteenth-century black nationalism, which had come 
to fruition in the early thought of Du Bois. In harmony with this tradi¬ 
tion, he combined a belief in the “ancestral greatness” and innate capa¬ 
bilities of Africans with a belief that “the essence of efficient progress 
and civilization” was “the influence of contact and intercourse, the back¬ 
ward with the advanced.” 45 

What Seme had in mind when he took the lead in calling for a national 
congress of Africans was set forth in an article he wrote for an African 
newspaper in 1911: 

There is to-day among all races and men a general desire for progress and co¬ 
operation, because co-operation will facilitate and secure that progress. . . . 

It is natural therefore, that there should arise among us this striving, this self- 
conscious movement, and sighing for Union. We are the last among all the 
nations of the earth to discover the precious jewels of cooperation, and for 
this reason the great gifts of civilization are least known among us today. . . . 
The South African Native Congress is the voice in the wilderness bidding all 
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the dark races of this sub-continent to come together once or twice a year in 
order to review the past and reject therein all those things which have re¬ 
tarded our progress, the things which poison the springs of our national life 
and virtue; to label and distinguish the sins of civilization, and as members of 
one house-hold to talk and think loudly on our home problems and the 
solution of them . 46 

According to this formulation. Seme was proposing an agency for Afri¬ 
can self-improvement and cooperation across ethnic and regional divi¬ 
sions that would not necessarily be a protest organization. He was not 
advocating “de-tribalization” or the merging of white and black South 
Africa into a single, nonracial nation; for he stressed the fact that chiefs 
and traditional leaders were being invited to the forthcoming assembly 
and would be given a prominent place in the organization. He was himself 
a Zulu and proud of it; later he would marry the daughter of the Zulu 
paramount chief, Dininzulu, whom he had previously persuaded to serve 
as an honorary vice president of the Native Congress. Like the other 
lawyers involved in founding the South African Native National Congress 
(SANNC) Seme retained a strong ethnic allegiance and often had chiefs 
as clients. His governing idea was not the obliteration of tribal loyalties 
and distinctions among Africans but rather the subordination of tradi¬ 
tional allegiances to a broader conception of black nationality. This of 
course required exorcising “the demon of [inter-tribal] racialism.” As his 
distinction between “the gifts of civilization” and “the sins of civilization” 
might suggest, he thought it essential that Africans respond selectively to 
modernizing influences, absorbing those that were beneficial and compati¬ 
ble with their best traditions and rejecting those that were not. 47 

When the congress assembled in Bloemfontein in January 1912, Seme 
responded to the Union government’s assault on black rights by making 
protest an explicit function of the organization. In his keynote address, he 
complained that “in the land of our birth, Africans are treated as hewers 
of wood and drawers of water.” In the new Union formed by the white 
people, “we have no voice in the making of laws and no part in their 
administration.” Consequently, it was necessary to form an association for 
the dual purpose of “creating national unity and defending our rights and 
privileges.” In Seme’s conception, the new congress combined the self- 
help and racial-solidarity themes of Booker T. Washington's followers 
with the protest orientation of Du Bois and the NAACP. While a law 
student in England, Seme had sought Washington’s endorsement of his 
efforts to establish an organization of African students. Some correspon¬ 
dence ensued and they actually met on one occasion. For reasons that are 
somewhat unclear, the meeting was unsatisfactory—possibly, according 
to Louis Harlan, because Washington refused to “take a more active 
interest in African causes.” It is also possible that Washington perceived 
in Seme some of the militancy and aggressive political activism that he 
associated with the Du Bois camp in the United States. 48 
If the SANNC at its founding contemplated NAACP-type constitu- 
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tional protest as one of its aims, it is equally clear that Booker T. 
Washington’s example and philosophy of self-help as the key to group 
advancement had a strong hold on the new organization’s leadership. 
This influence was particularly evident in the career and thought of John 
L. Dube, who was elected first president of the congress despite his 
absence from the convention. Dube was so honored because he was the 
most prominent black educator in South Africa and the leader of Natal’s 
African Christian or Kholwa community. He was also a man who had 
been so influenced by Washington that he had modeled his own career 
on that of Tuskegee’s principal. Like Seme, Dube was a protege of 
American Congregationalist missionaries in Natal who had been sent to 
the United States to be educated, although several years earlier than 
Seme. After studying at Oberlin, he returned to South Africa as a 
teacher and missionary in 1892. In 1897, on a subsequent visit to Amer¬ 
ica, he visited Tuskegee and fell under Washington’s spell. In 1901, he 
founded Ohlange Institute, a school for Africans under their own direc¬ 
tion, that was a self-conscious imitation of Tuskegee. 49 

In the acceptance speech that he sent to the congress, Dube made 
explicit his debt to Washington, calling him “my patron saint” and “my 
guiding star. ” He had chosen to emulate Washington “because he is the 
most famous and best living example of Africa’s sons; and . . . because 
like him I, too, have my heart centered mainly in the education of my 
race.” But he believed with Seme and the other founders of the SANNC 
that current circumstances required more than education and self-help: 
“While I believe that in education my race will find its greatest earthly 
blessing, I am forced to avow that at the present juncture of the South 
African Commonwealth, it has a still more pressing need—the need for 
political vigilance and guidance, of political emancipation and rights.” 50 

The first secretary of the congress, the Barolong journalist Sol Plaatje, 
was also a keen admirer of Washington. His Tswana-Ianguage newspaper, 
Koranta ea Becoana, did much to publicize the Tuskegee Institute and 
Washington’s philosophy among black South Africans. In the early 1920s, 
several years after Washington’s death, Plaatje visited Tuskegee and ac¬ 
quired some film footage of it that he later showed to African audiences 
who, besides being fascinated by what was likely to be their first exposure 
to motion pictures, were shown what Plaatje regarded as a dazzling exam¬ 
ple of black achievement. But his lifelong devotion to Washington did not 
prevent Plaatje from admiring Du Bois and the NAACP. He read The 
Crisis and quoted Du Bois frequently in his writing; while visiting the 
United States in 1921, he met Du Bois, accepted his invitation to attend 
the NAACP convention in Detroit, and ended up addressing the dele¬ 
gates on conditions in South Africa. 51 

Taking sides in the Washington-Du Bois controversy, or having a simi¬ 
lar conflict of their own about the competing claims of political action 
and economic self-help, was a luxury that the founders of the National 
Congress did not believe they could afford. Washington was admired, 
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not so much for his ability to accommodate whites, as for his success in 
building up a school of his own that had impressed the world. As Louis 
Harlan has recognized, “the separatist concept that was Tuskegee conser¬ 
vatism in the American context became radical nationalism in the Afri¬ 
can.” African visitors to Tuskegee were generally more impressed with 
the fact that a black man was in charge than that the form of education 
being offered was calibrated to mollify white fears of “over-educated” 
African-Americans. When Dube applied Washington’s concept of indus¬ 
trial education to Africans in his Ohlange Institute, he gave whites the 
impression that he was training a docile work force, when in reality he 
was educating much more broadly than this concept suggested. His real 
aim, according to Manning Marable, was to “create a class of indepen¬ 
dent and aggressive entrepreneurs” and “moderate political activists,” 
thus laying the foundations for “an independent, aggressive intellectual 
class.” A Washingtonian emphasis on building character and the acquisi¬ 
tion of skills and capital was being fused with Du Bois’s conception of a 
“talented tenth” committed to leading their race or nation to freedom 
and equality. 52 

Furthermore, the policies of the South African government made politi¬ 
cal action necessary before the process of accumulation and individual 
enterprise that Washington recommended could plausibly begin. Du Bois 
had charged that the South’s denial of civic and political equality to blacks 
fatally hobbled them in the economic race of life, but Washington could at 
least reply that the rights to purchase land and take one’s labor to a better 
market were not formally abrogated. In South Africa, however, blacks 
worked under special contracts which made leaving work a penal offense, 
and in 1912 the parliament was preparing legislation that would not allow 
Africans to purchase or rent land in more than 90 percent of the country. 
It was therefore more glaringly obvious than in the American case that 
agitation for equal rights under the law was an essential precondition for 
the economic and entrepreneurial development of the African popula¬ 
tion. After the Land Act was passed. Congress protested that its conse¬ 
quence for Africans was “To limit all opportunities for their economic 
improvement and Independence: To lessen their chances as a people of 
competing freely and fairly in all commercial enterprises.” In South Af¬ 
rica, therefore, the “petty-bourgeois” goals of Booker T. Washington 
could not be pursued with the remotest hope of success if political activity 
and protest were eschewed; a DuBoisian agitation for constitutional 
rights was patently necessary to give Africans any chance at all in a 
competitive, capitalist economy. 53 

If the protest orientation of the National Congress in its early years 
resembled that of the NAACP, the fact that it was composed exclusively 
of blacks and lacked white liberal sponsorship and involvement made it 
more analogous to the Niagara Movement or to the Afro-American Coun¬ 
cil. What was more, the implication that it was the “congress” of a colo¬ 
nized people addressing an imperial overlord expressed a straightforward 
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national consciousness that no African-American movement could dupli¬ 
cate. (The prototype was the Indian National Congress founded in 1885.) 
As the original inhabitants and the majority of the population in South 
Africa, Africans could imagine themselves as the South African nation in 
ways that were not open to the African-American minority when they 
thought about the future of the United States. One reason—beyond their 
belief that the Union constitution protected their established rights—that 
kept some African leaders in the Eastern Cape from joining the congress 
or playing a prominent role in it was the special tradition of interracialism 
that survived, if only in attenuated form, in that province. The moderate 
John Tengo Jabavu refused to participate in the founding of the SANNC 
because he did not believe in racially exclusive movements; instead he 
founded a rival organization, the South African Races Congress, which 
was theoretically open to members of all racial groups. 54 

Seme’s Pan-African rhetoric and the all-African membership of the Con¬ 
gress did not commit the SANNC to the Ethiopianist goal of “Africa for the 
African.” Its official objective was a common democratic society in which 
Africans, whites, coloreds, and Indians would be equal; its separatist char¬ 
acter reflected the weakness of white racial liberalism in the Union of South 
Africa more than it did the strength of Africanist ideology. There was no 
abolitionist tradition that predisposed an influential group of whites to 
champion the public equality of blacks. The closest equivalent was “the 
Cape liberal tradition,” and most of the heirs of this tradition had sup¬ 
ported the South Africa Act. Only W. P. Shreiner had emerged as a promi¬ 
nent and consistent defender of black political rights throughout the 
Union. In the northern provinces there were virtually no whites who dis¬ 
sented from the white supremacist consensus. Consequently the go-it- 
alone posture of the National Congress could be regarded as a pragmatic 
necessity for the pursuit of equal rights rather than as the model for an 
ethnically defined African nation. The subsequent history of the congress 
would be filled with tension between cosmopolitan and ethnocentric per¬ 
spectives but would see the inclusive and incorporationist perspective— 
called at different times “multi-racialism” or “nonracialism”—prevail 
again and again. 55 

Besides being constituted as a national rather than an interracial move¬ 
ment, the SANNC differed from the early NAACP in another obvious 
respect. The Western-educated elite, which had monopolized representa¬ 
tion at the National Convention of 1909, moved to enlist the support of 
traditionalists by inviting the chiefs of the various tribal groups to the 
founding meeting, giving them special recognition, and making them hon¬ 
orary vice presidents of the SANNC. The organization’s constitution, 
which was not actually approved until 1919, provided for an upper house 
of chiefs in addition to the assembly of elected delegates. It was a clear 
reflection of the basic dif ferences between the two black communities and 
their histories that no equivalent source of traditional authority existed 
among African-Americans. But this difference does not vitiate compari- 
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son between the early American civil rights movement and early African 
nationalism in South Africa. Chiefs did not in fact have much influence in 
running the congress and making its policy. Their role was indeed “honor¬ 
ary, ” and the real source of authority was an educated elite with a world¬ 
view strikingly similar to that of the African-American “talented tenth” 
who constituted the membership of the Niagara Movement and the black 
component in the NAACP (which would assume executive leadership of 
the association by 1920). 55 

The first executive committee of the SANNC was composed of four 
clergymen, three lawyers, two teachers, an editor (Plaatje), and a building 
contractor—an occupational profile strikingly similar to that of the early 
black board members of the NAACP, four-fifths of whom were pro¬ 
fessionals with ministers and lawyers again predominating. The African- 
American professional middle class—small as it was relative to that of 
white Americans—was much larger and more firmly established than the 
black South African elite; as we have seen, the development and progress 
of the former served to some extent as a model for the latter. As the careers 
of leaders like Seme and Dube demonstrate, some of the ethos of the 
African-American middle class had been absorbed and brought back to 
South Africa by early nationalist leaders who had received part of their 
education in the United States. What led to the creation of new national 
protest organizations at about the same time was not, however, a process of 
emulation. There is no evidence that the founders of the National Congress 
were influenced or inspired in any way by the recent establishment of the 
NAACP in the United States. What drove them to comparable action was a 
similar sense of how segregation threatened the aspirations of educated, 
middle-class blacks. 57 

The black educated elites of the two countries had acquired profes¬ 
sional status and competence on the expectation that their qualifications 
would lead to “careers open to talent” in the white-dominated society. 
The educations they received from mission institutions and in liberal, 
ostensibly color-blind universities in the northern United States or Great 
Britain had inspired hopes that by becoming “civilized,” they would have 
expanded opportunities. As we have seen, optimism about the prospects 
of incorporation into a progressive, liberal-capitalist society seemed 
firmly rooted in the “color-blind” or theoretically nonracial liberalism of 
the mid-Victorian era, the ideological current that sanctioned slave eman¬ 
cipation in the United States and was the basis for the impartial franchise 
and equality under the law that distinguished the “liberal” Cape Colony 
from the other, more blatantly discriminatory South African colonies or 
republics to the North. A belief that Reconstruction-era constitutional 
reforms opened the way for a steady advancement to full equality within 
American society had raised the spirits of African-American achievers. 
Similarly, a conviction that British-inspired Cape liberalism with its prom¬ 
ise of “equal rights for every civilized man” was the wave of the future for 
the entire area south of the Zambezi had given hope to educated Africans 
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that fair treatment under the benevolent umbrella of the British empire 
was only a matter of time. These expectations were shattered around the 
turn of the century by an upsurge of white racism and the beginnings of 
segregationism as a deliberate public policy with applications far beyond 
what middle class blacks had previously acknowledged to be legitimate 
provisions for social differentiation. 58 

The impulse to organize in defense of individual rights, rather than 
merely striving to succeed as individuals, was a defensive reaction by 
black elites against white aggression. The Jim Crow laws and practices of 
the United States, and their tendency to spread from the South to the 
North, heaped the same indignities on black professionals as they did on 
servants and field hands. The new South African constitution denied 
educated blacks the political opportunities and governmental responsibili¬ 
ties for which they felt themselves fully qualified, and the discriminatory, 
segregationist laws of the Union parliament put a low ceiling on black 
aspirations for social and economic advancement. Calling attention to the 
particular class and status concerns of the elite is not meant to expose a 
lack of commitment to the interests and rights of black peasants and 
workers. Recognizing that no black meritocracy was possible under white 
supremacy forced the conclusion that individual talent and virtue could be 
rewarded only by gaining legal and political equality for all members of 
the oppressed and subordinated racial groups. If the special economic 
problems of the lower classes received less attention than socialist or 
labor-oriented radicals thought they deserved, it was because of the elite’s 
sincere belief that an open, nonracial capitalist society was in the best 
interests of all classes. 59 

The ethos shared by elite black activists in the two societies during the 
second decade of the twentieth century is well represented in a notable 
book published in 1920 —The Bantu Past and Present by Silas M. 
Molema. Of a slightly younger generation that the founders of the 
SANNC, Molema came from a prominent Baralong family with chiefly 
connections. After studying at Lovedale, he went abroad in 1914 to 
study medicine at the University of Glasgow and was still in Scotland, 
having recently received his degree, when his book was published. He 
returned to South Africa in 1921 and began a long career as a prominent 
physician and sometime leader of the African National Congress. The 
Bantu Past and Present was mostly a somewhat rambling compilation of 
historical and ethnographic information about black South Africans, but 
it concluded with a discussion of contemporary race relations and made 
some explicit comparisons between the American and South African 
situations. 

What the southern United States and South Africa had in common were 
enforced patterns of “complete separation” in “all walks of life.” Acknowl¬ 
edging the obvious demographic and historical differences, Molema found 
a fundamental similarity in the extent to which blacks were exposed to “a 
strong feeling of dislike and contempt.” In the United States, the Negro's 
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“educational and industrial progress have [.vie] fanned the flames of colour 
pre judice, and his political aspiration have fanned them more, till, between 
black and white, there is drawn by the latter a rigid line in all matters social, 
religious, civil, and political.” 

The South African situation was not identical because the educated or 
“civilized” element was a much smaller proportion of the whole black 
population; “for the Bantu are educationally and socially far behind 
American Negroes.” But the tiny African elite was experiencing the same 
painful rejection as its more numerous African-American counterpart. It 
was, he argued, the “civilized” and not the “uncivilized” Bantu who expe¬ 
rienced the most prejudice. Their pain was acute, because “the more 
civilized a man is, the more keenly is he apt to feel the stigma of the 
prejudice he encounters, the disabilities which he is placed under solely 
by reason of his colour, and the determination of the ruling class to ignore 
his intellectual attainments, forcing him down to the level of his rudest 
brethren.” 

Molema noted the contempt with which black teachers and ministers 
were treated by white educational and religious leaders, the expulsion of 
Africans from civil service jobs as clerks and interpreters so that whites 
could hold these positions, and the exclusion of black lawyers and physi¬ 
cians from professional facilities and opportunities—“from everything 
that is white.” He concluded that “a civilized black man . . . keenly feels 
the stigma which is eternally placed upon him; he bitterly resents the 
social ostracism to which he is subjected.” He then quoted some passages 
from the first chapter of Du Bois’s Souls of Black Folk on the despair of 
cultivated African-Americans whose strivings had run up against a similar 
wall of white rejection. 60 

Echoing Du Bois’s call for leadership by a “talented tenth,” Molema 
stressed the necessity of a self-conscious elite to uplift and represent the 
black masses. University educated blacks “are the interpreters, the dem¬ 
onstrators and exponents of the new and higher civilization to their strug¬ 
gling brethren. They are also the mouthpieces and representatives of their 
fellow-countrymen to the advancing white race.” No more than Du Bois, 
however, was Molema calling for a slavish imitation of everything white 
and a categorical repudiation of black culture and the African past. The 
educated elite was to play a complex mediating role: “They should study, 
uphold, and propagate their national customs and institutions, only modi¬ 
fying and abolishing such as are pernicious, and seem calculated to clash 
with the best in civilization and to arrest progress.” For Molema, as for 
the young Du Bois, public equality and progressive development did not 
require cultural uniformity based on European models or a self-betraying 
renunciation of Africa. 61 

By the time Molema’s book was published, Du Bois and to some extent 
the other blacks who were giving direction to the NAACP had moved 
beyond the unabashed elitism of the years of the Niagara Movement and 
the beginnings of the twentieth-century civil rights struggle. Black workers 
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were by then joining the association in substantial numbers and social- 
democratic perspectives were having some influence on black staff mem¬ 
bers such as Du Bois and James Weldon Johnson (the first African- 
American executive secretary). In the SANNC, soon to be renamed the 
African National Congress, the principal founders—whose basic attitudes 
Molema expressed—were being challenged by spokesmen for an emerging 
African workers’ movement. But the belief that the professional middle 
class were the natural leaders of the race and that its concerns and aims 
should predominate in the framing of a black or African political agenda 
hacl taken deep roots and would survive the upheavals of the 1920s in both 
organizations. 62 

Besides being similar in the social-psychological profiles of their leader¬ 
ship, the NAACP and the National Congress were remarkably alike for at 
least three decades in the reformist assumptions that they held and in the 
means that they employed for the advancement of blacks. For the most 
part, they sought liberation from prejudice and discrimination through 
nonconfrontational means: the publicizing of black grievances, the lobby¬ 
ing or petitioning of public authorities and legislative bodies, and the 
support of legal challenges to discriminatory laws and policies. They as¬ 
sumed that the whites in power could be influenced by black opinion 
because of shared liberal-democratic values that whites were knowingly 
violating when they discriminated against blacks. Protest based on the 
expectation of significant reform could therefore take place within the 
existing constitutional framework. Violent or revolutionary action was 
ruled out from the beginning, but the congress, impressed by Gandhi’s 
passive resistance campaigns on behalf of South African Indians, listed 
nonviolent action as a possible means of protest. Although Congress 
members and supporters participated in nonviolent actions in 1913 and 
again in 1919, mass civil disobedience did not become a central tactic of 
the organization until the 1950s. Generally, as in the NAACP, there was a 
fear that mass action could get out of control and impede the campaign to 
persuade whites of the justice of the black cause by alienating those who 
might otherwise be sympathetic. 63 

The NAACP’s legalistic reformism had a justification that the con¬ 
gress’s lacked: it had the letter of the United States Constitution as a basis 
for its egalitarian claims. There was no way the South African constitution 
could be construed as a charter of rights for Africans. For a time, the hope 
persisted that the British parliament, which had the right to disapprove 
South African legislation until 1930, could be persuaded to disallow the 
most flagrantly discriminatory laws on the grounds that they violated the 
rights of British subjects. But by the 1920s it was clear that this was a vain 
hope. The decline and atrophy of the congress between the two world 
wars, at a time when the NAACP was relatively vigorous and enjoying 
some limited successes, especially in the courts, can be attributed partly to 
the inescapable fact that a reformist campaign for civil rights had an 
inherently better chance to yield fruit in a legal and constitutional context 
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that could be interpreted as favorable to black rights than in one that was 
patently unfavorable. In 1930, Dr. Albert B. Xuma, a young African 
physician and future president of the ANC, applied the knowledge that he 
had gained during thirteen years studying and interning in the United 
States to make the contrast explicit. After noting the violation of Ameri¬ 
can constitutional principles that could be found “in certain sections of the 
United States,” he affirmed that “liberty and justice is the foundation 
stone in the law of the land. It gives hope and citizenship rights to all 
alike. ... In test cases of serious consequence the Supreme Court of the 
United States has sometimes, if not always, upheld the spirit and letter of 
the Constitution.” He then proceeded to tell the contrasting story of 
proliferating color-bar legislation in South Africa from the Natives’ Land 
Act of 1913 to the Native Administration Act of 1927. Although he may 
have romanticized somewhat the American situation in 1930, there was 
substance to Xuma’s view that the American standard was equality under 
the law, whereas the official South African policy was differential and 
discriminatory treatment. 64 


Resisting the High Tide of Segregation, 1913-1919 

The NAACP and SANNC had barely come into existence when the segre¬ 
gation movement intensified and expanded, finding new and more radical 
applications for its principles. The year 1913 saw major new segregationist 
initiatives in both societies, and black attention was focused more sharply 
than ever before on the meaning and consequences of government- 
enforced racial separation. During the war that broke out in Europe in 1914 
the mettle and resolve of both organizations were tested under conditions 
that were fraught with ambiguity. In some respects the war period provided 
new opportunities to challenge discriminatory racial policies, but it also 
tempted black leaders to accommodate to segregation in the hopes of 
receiving a better deal within its parameters. Black thought and action on 
the segregation issue between 1913 and 1919 took somewhat parallel forms 
in the two societies, but efforts to affect government policy had differing 
degrees of success. These varying outcomes helped to put race policy in the 
two societies on divergent paths, one leading to gradual improvement in 
the status of blacks and the other to gradual deterioration. 

In the United States, the election of Woodrow Wilson in 1912 as the 
first president since the Civil War born south of the Mason-Dixon line 
threatened to nationalize the southern Jim Crow policy. The armed forces 
had been segregated since the enrollment of substantial numbers of 
African-Americans during the War for the Union, but in the civil service 
blacks worked alongside whites. In 1913, the 24,500 blacks who worked 
for the federal government constituted slightly more than 5 percent of all 
government employees. If they were somewhat underrepresented on the 
basis of population, it was nonetheless evident that the federal civil ser¬ 
vice provided far and away the best opportunity that blacks possessed for 
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secure, white collar employment. In Washington, D.C., a concentration 
of black officeholders gave a firm foundation to a distinctive black elite 
that not only was locally influential but also played a conspicuous role in 
national organizational efforts involving the black middle class. 65 

It was therefore of great consequence to the black elite that the Wilson 
administration had no sooner taken office than it began to segregate the 
federal civil service. The separation of government employees by race 
seemed to threaten the dignity and equality of blacks in the last place 
where the access to government opened up during the Reconstruction era 
was still a tangible reality. (The last black congressman from the southern 
states had left office in 1901.) If the way Jim Crow functioned in the South 
was any indication, separation would surely lead to a decrease in possibili¬ 
ties for promotion on the basis of merit, if not in the chances of getting a 
government job in the first place. The NAACP and William Monroe 
Trotter’s National Independent Political League (which had supported 
Wilson in 1912) protested vigorously against the plan. NAACP president 
Oswald Garrison Villard proposed to Wilson that he call a national confer¬ 
ence to review race policies, and Trotter carried the campaign into the 
President’s office; during the interview that followed tempers flared, and 
Wilson ended up showing Trotter the door because of his allegedly disre¬ 
spectful demeanor. The failure of all efforts to arrest segregation of the 
federal civil service was a profound blow to the hopes of the black elite 
that Jim Crow would remain a matter of southern state legislation and not 
become nationalized. 

Du Bois consequently gave up on the strategy that he had previously 
endorsed of blacks using their votes to maneuver between the major 
parties in hopes of a better deal; like Trotter, Du Bois had supported 
Wilson in the election out of disappointment at the failure of the preced¬ 
ing Taft administration to follow Republican traditions of appointing 
blacks to office and out of wishful thinking based on a vague pledge 
Wilson made during his campaign to be fair to African-Americans. Repub¬ 
licans’ indifference to their black supporters and the Democrats’ endorse¬ 
ment of segregationism seemed to leave African-Americans bereft of 
political leverage no matter how they voted. 66 

If elected politicians were unwilling to stem the tide of segregation, 
perhaps the federal courts would respond to black contentions that at least 
some forms of legalized separation entailed the kind of racial discrimina¬ 
tion explicitly outlawed by the Fourteenth Amendment. Between 1913 and 
1917 the NAACP was preoccupied with the growth of a kind of segregation 
that went beyond differential access to public accommodations that had 
been sustained in Plessy v. Ferguson and attempted to separate the races on 
the basis of residency. The most extreme proposal that received a public 
hearing was the plan of Clarence Poe, the editor of an influential North 
Carolina farm journal, to segregate the rural population of the South by 
prohibiting whites and blacks from purchasing land in areas to be desig¬ 
nated by law as reserved for the occupancy of one race or the other. Poe was 
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directly influenced by South African segregationist thought and precedent. 
He was in fact attempting to do for the American South what the Natives’ 
Land Act would do for South Africa. Although it provoked considerable 
anxiety among black leaders, Poe’s plan did not gain significant support 
among white supremacists or result in any state legislation, principally 
because white political leaders feared that it would give too much indepen¬ 
dence to blacks and put many of them geographically and economically 
beyond the reach of white employers who wanted to hire them at low wages 
or take them on as disadvantaged sharecroppers. 67 

A more threatening and effective effort to implement the principle of 
residential or spatial segregation was the movement for mandatory neigh¬ 
borhood segregation in urban areas. In 1910 a Baltimore city ordinance 
prohibited members of either race from moving into blocks where the 
other race predominated. In 1912, the Virginia assembly voted to autho¬ 
rize the state’s municipalities to designate white and black neighborhoods 
and restrict residence and the purchase of property in order to encourage 
racial separation. By 1913 several cities in the southern and border states 
had some kind of residential segregation ordinance. 68 

The movement to insure that blacks and whites did not live cheek-to- 
jowl had implications that went beyond differential access to public ac¬ 
commodations for the purpose of preventing “social equality.” It had an 
obvious economic significance: it threatened to block the path of self- 
improvement and entrepreneurship that, according to Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington, blacks could follow even if they were socially segregated. By 
limiting the right of blacks to buy and sell property in response to 
market opportunities, it put a ceiling on their ability to accumulate 
wealth and improve their physical environment. In a pamphlet on “The 
Ultimate Effects of Segregation” published in 1915, black educator Wil¬ 
liam Pickens—a future high official of the NAACP—focused on the 
residential segregation ordinances and the damage they would do to the 
practical, worldly aspirations of blacks. Official ghettos, he argued, 
would deprive municipal authorities of any incentives to improve condi¬ 
tions in neighborhoods designated for blacks; these ghettos would inevi¬ 
tably deteriorate, and African-Americans who aspired to a respectable 
middle-class way of life would be unable to escape from slum conditions 
by moving to a better neighborhood. The claim of the segregationists 
that these ordinances placed equal burdens on both races and thus con¬ 
formed to the Fourteenth Amendment seemed absurd to Pickens: “The 
segregation law in effect means that those who have no homes shall not 
acquire homes of those who have homes; and aspires to constitutionality 
by adding that those who have homes shall also not acquire homes of 
those who have them not.” 69 

Booker T. Washington realized that his basic program was jeopardized 
by the residential separation laws, and their enactment impelled him to 
make his first public protest against segregationist legislation. His famous 
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New Republic article entitled “My View of the Segregation Laws,” which 
was not published until shortly after his death in 1915, was specifically 
directed at the residential ordinances. Like Pickens he noted that the vice 
district was always in the area designated for black occupancy; the result 
was that the whorehouse might be next door to the schoolhouse and that 
“when a Negro seeks to buy a house in a respectable street he does it not 
only to get police protection, but to remove his children to a locality in 
which vice is not paraded.” As a promoter of black business enterprise, 
Washington complained that the segregation laws never prohibited whites 
from owning stores and businesses in black neighborhoods and thus were 
inherently inequitable since, as a practical matter, there were no equiva¬ 
lent opportunities for blacks in white neighborhoods. Washington was 
thus impelled, posthumously as it turned out, to adopt the protest orienta¬ 
tion that he had previously eschewed. Segregation was clearly beginning 
to threaten the prospects of those for whom he spoke—the black strivers 
who had been willing to tolerate racial separatism so long as it did not 
preclude the chance to make a decent living, accumulate property, and 
establish a middle-class home. 70 

When the NAACP went to court to challenge the residential segrega¬ 
tion ordinances it spoke for a vital concern of all blacks who aspired to 
middle-class status, whether they happened to consider themselves follow¬ 
ers of Washington or Du Bois. For the Washingtonians, it was an exten¬ 
sion of segregation beyond what could be allowed to occur without public 
protest, while for the Du Boisians it represented a further development of 
the kind of practices and policies that they had always found intolerable. 
The NAACP won a notable victory when it challenged the Louisville 
Ordinance in the federal courts and had it declared unconstitutional in 
1917 on the ground that it denied the Fourteenth Amendment right not to 
be deprived of property without due process of law. The toleration of 
segregation by federal courts was shown to have limits: separate railway 
cars and separate seating on streetcars were, for the time being, constitu¬ 
tional, but legally mandated separate neighborhoods were not. 71 

The importance of this victory has not been fully appreciated because it 
obviously did not prevent black ghettoization by restrictive covenants, 
zoning laws, and other devices. But black ghettos have at least been 
allowed to grow, and neighborhoods in major American cities have gone 
through brief “integrated” periods before becoming all-black. What 
would have happened, one wonders, if the core idea of the residential 
segregation laws had been effectively implemented; if, in other words, 
blacks had been forbidden by law—as well as being discouraged by preju¬ 
diced realtors and the threat of extra-legal violence—from moving into 
white neighborhoods. More living space for blacks would have to be 
provided through formal decisions by predominantly white political au¬ 
thorities. Since it would have been politically difficult if not impossible to 
displace white residents of inner-city neighborhoods, politicians and plan- 
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ners would have had to establish separate black suburbs in the less desir¬ 
able segments of the urban periphery. In short, something like the black 
townships and “group areas” of South Africa might have resulted. 

The South African Native National Congress had been formed in antici¬ 
pation of new legislation requiring land segregation, and its fears were 
realized when the Natives’ Land Act was passed in 1913. This law, which 
inspired Clarence Poe’s abortive plan for rural segregation in the Ameri¬ 
can South, became the object of a sustained protest campaign that served 
as the principal focus of the congress’s activity for several years. Full 
implementation of the act was delayed pending the report of a commis¬ 
sion that would study the map of South Africa and draw lines on it to 
designate precisely which areas would be reserved for Africans, but the 
law’s immediate abolition of “squatting” or sharecropping on white- 
owned land by Africans who did not work part of the year directly for 
white farmers had the immediate effect, especially in the Orange Free 
State (where Africans had never had the right to own land) of causing 
mass evictions. By 1914, homeless blacks with herds of livestock that no 
longer had a place to graze were dogging the roads and tracks of the Free 
State. 72 

The congress agreed that the act as written had to be opposed, but 
there was division in its ranks about whether to accept the principle of 
spatial segregation and argue for a fair division or reject the idea out of 
hand. John L. Dube, the president of the SANNC, like his “patron saint” 
Booker T. Washington, was more comfortable as an accommodationist 
than as a protester, and his tendency to seek a better deal for Africans 
within a segregationist framework would weaken and dilute the campaign 
against the Land Act. In a letter to the American supporters of his indus¬ 
trial school written at the time of his election to Congress’s presidency in 
1912, Dube confessed that he had undertaken the responsibility out of a 
sense of duty “to keep in check, the red-hot republicanism that character¬ 
ize [sic] some of our leaders, and is calculated to injure rather than help 
our cause.” In 1914, he wrote to Prime Minister Botha and represented 
the Congress as making “no protest against the principle of segregation so 
far as it can fairly and practically be carried out.” 73 

There was no question in the minds of Congress’s leadership that the 
Land Act itself was the prelude to a patently inequitable distribution of 
territory, and when the government failed to respond to pleas and peti¬ 
tions, the SANNC dispatched a delegation to Great Britain in an effort to 
get parliament to overrule the act. As in the campaign against the South 
Africa Act in 1909, African leaders put their faith in the British traditions 
of liberalism and legal equality that had significantly shaped their own 
view of the world. The delegates—Dube, Plaatje, Walter Rubusana, Saul 
Msane, and Thomas Mapikela—carried with them a petition objecting to 
the act because of the limitations it placed on the right to acquire prop¬ 
erty, enter freely into contracts, or move about at will in search of eco¬ 
nomic opportunity. They appealed in particular to the humanitarian lobby 
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that claimed descent from the antislavery movement and professed to be 
vigilant against its revival in a new form. “Is not this a form of slavery 
which will gradually lead to conditions rendered insupportable for self- 
respecting human beings?” the petitioners asked. To allow the Land Act 
to stand would violate the cherished ideal that “every coloured subject 
shall remain free beneath the Union Jack.” 74 

But faith in British humanitarianism was misplaced. When the delega¬ 
tion sought the aid and sponsorship of John Harris and the Anti-Slavery 
and Aborigines' Protection Society, they put themselves in the hands of a 
pressure group that viewed land segregation as “aborigine’s protection” 
rather than as a form of oppression. Their attitudes shaped by experience 
with “native” minorities in countries such as New Zealand, paternalistic 
humanitarians in Britain tended to think first of preventing settler en¬ 
croachment on aboriginal lands. As the price of his support, Harris per¬ 
suaded the delegation to sign a document objecting to some details of the 
Land Act but accepting the idea that there should be some kind of statu ¬ 
tory division between African and European areas. After the rest of the 
delegation returned to South Africa shortly after war broke out in Eu¬ 
rope, Sol Plaatje, a particularly devoted advocate of the Cape liberal 
tradition of “equal rights for every civilized man” in a common South 
African society, was left to carry on by himself. Cooperation between 
Harris and the resident voice of the SANNC in Britain quickly broke 
down. In 1916 Plaatje published his Native Life in South Africa, an elo¬ 
quent polemic that vividly portrayed the sufferings of South African 
blacks under the act. Although he did not debate the theory of segrega¬ 
tion in the book, Plaatje made it clear that the act was totally unaccept¬ 
able, a position that put him at odds with the Anti-Slavery and Aborig¬ 
ines’ Protection Society. 75 

In 1916, shortly after the first edition of Plaatje’s book had appeared, 
the Beaumont commission reported on how the land should be divided 
under the act and assigned Africans a mere 7.4 percent of the area of the 
Union with vague promises of future augmentation. All hopes of an 
equitable division dashed, the congress intensified its campaign to have 
the Land Act disallowed by the British parliament. But the issue of 
whether the Congress was opposed to segregation in principle or only to 
the unfair application of it in the Land Act was not immediately re¬ 
solved. In early 1917, Richard Selope Thema, the relatively conservative 
general secretary of the SANNC, wrote to Travers Buxton, Secretary of 
the Anti-Slavery Society, conceding the principle of segregation but de¬ 
nying that it could be effected fairly by an all-white South African gov¬ 
ernment: “While the Bantu people will gladly welcome the policy of 
territorial separation of the races if carried out on fair and equitable 
lines, they cannot bind themselves to support a government that cannot 
carry out the principle with justice. In fact no democratic government 
can do justice to the unrepresented in Parliament.” Buxton seized on the 
first part of this quotation to make the claim that the congress accepted 
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the principle of the Land Act and that Plaatje’s militant opposition could 
be disregarded by those responsive to African opinion. When word of 
Thema’s concession of the principle got back to South Africa, a militant 
anti-segregationist faction, led by Seme and Saul Msane, forced the 
resignation of Thema and Dube for sanctioning the theory of territorial 
separation and strongly endorsed Plaatje’s position. As Thema wrote to 
Buxton after the accommodationists had been ousted, “the Congress is 
divided into two camps with regards to the policy of segregation.” 
Plaatje, who had emerged as the spokesman for the dominant faction, 
was offered the presidency; after he declined it for personal reasons, S. 
M. Makgatho, the vigorous and relatively radical leader of the congress 
in the Transvaal, was chosen. Makgatho and the new executive secre¬ 
tary, Saul Msane, stiffened up the SANNC’s opposition to government 
policies, especially to the Native Administration bill of 1917, which pro¬ 
posed that Africans be represented in electoral assemblies with limited 
powers within their own territories but not in the central government. 76 

The dispute in the congress over land segregation bears a rough resem¬ 
blance to the earlier Washington-Du Bois controversy in the United 
States, with Dube and Thema hoping to establish a basis for black self- 
help within the framework established by white segregationists, and 
Seme, Plaatje, Makgatho, and Msane resisting any concessions to white 
authority that would compromise the ideal of equal citizenship. But divi¬ 
sions on the segregation issue were not as clear-cut in either case as this 
abstract formulation would suggest, and the image of a clash between 
separatist accommodationists and integrationist protesters is an oversim¬ 
plified view of the debates. As we have seen, Washington was ambivalent 
about the segregation of public transport and at the end of his life took a 
public stand against residential and territorial segregation. As the full text 
of his letter to Buxton reveals, Thema (who spoke for Dube as well) 
would be willing to contemplate dividing the land on racial lines only if 
blacks were represented in the government and had a voice in deciding 
the lines of demarcation. 

If the putative accommodationists were not really accepting a white- 
imposed plan of segregation, neither were those who adopted an appar¬ 
ently more radical stance repudiating all forms of racial separatism on 
principle. Du Bois was strongly committed to the encouragement of 
separate black institutions, a Pan-African ethnic consciousness, and a 
distinctive African-American culture. His opposition to legally imposed 
segregation did not mean that he favored the total assimilation of blacks 
into Euro-American society. Equal political and civic rights were for him 
a necessary foundation for autonomous group development. Plaatje and 
Seme also had Pan-Africanist views, as well as strong attachments to 
their particular ethnic communities. Sounding more like Washington 
than Du Bois, Plaatje and other protest-oriented Congress leaders often 
disavowed any aim of “social equality with the white man,” and they did 
not in fact object to the general pattern of separate facilities, institu- 
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lions, and associations for white and black in South Africa so long as 
separation was voluntary or consensual and not merely a front for white 
monopolization of power and privilege. Indeed the congress itself was a 
manifestation of separatism despite its platform of political inclusion. In 
neither case can opposition to the laws and policies that whites used to 
make blacks “separate and unequal” be construed as advocacy of social 
and cultural assimilation. 77 

The willingness of the Dube-Thema faction to accommodate to govern¬ 
ment segregationist policies if they could influence their implementation 
and derive some practical advantage from them was analogous to the 
response of Du Bois and the NAACP to the mobilization of African- 
Americans for participation in the First World War. When the United 
States took up arms against Germany in 1917, the NAACP supported the 
war effort and called for equal opportunities for blacks in all its phases, 
including the armed forces. Traditionally, blacks in the armed forces had 
been enlisted in separate units under white officers, precisely the way 
colonial powers utilized “native troops” in their own wars. When it be¬ 
came clear that there was no chance of fully integrating the First World 
War army, Joel Spingarn, the white president of the NAACP, backed by 
Du Bois and The Crisis, decided to settle for the attainable objective of a 
separate officer training camp for black officers in an effort to shift the 
line of military segregation from the horizontal to the vertical. If blacks 
had to fight in separate units, Spingarn and Du Bois argued, they should 
at least have their own black officers. 

This compromise proposal proved acceptable to a government that 
was willing to pay a limited price for black support of the war effort, but 
it caused a major controversy among the leaders of the black protest 
movement. William Monroe Trotter and his National Equal Rights 
League attacked it as an ignoble concession to the principle of segrega¬ 
tion, and within the NAACP itself there was sufficient opposition to 
prevent the organization from officially endorsing the camp. But it was 
difficult for a pragmatic, reformist movement for black advancement to 
avoid compromising with segregation when the choice was between 
some movement toward the equalization of facilities and the status quo 
of separate-and-flagrantly-unequal. On future occasions, the NAACP 
would favor upgrading separate black schools and equalizing teachers’ 
pay, despite the fact that such a stand conceded the legitimacy, or at 
least the inevitability, of educational segregation. Du Bois’s endorse¬ 
ment of a separate training camp was the product of a logic that would 
sometimes prove compelling, the realization that segregation per se was 
not the issue; it was rather how to increase the resources and opportuni¬ 
ties available to the black community. 78 

If we look in a broader way at elite black responses to the First 
World War, we find remarkable parallels between the basic positions of 
the NAACP and the SANNC. The association’s patriotic disposition 
was carried to its logical conclusion in Du Bois’s famous editorial in 
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The Crisis of July 1918, calling on blacks to “close ranks” and give 
wholehearted support to President Wilson’s crusade to make the world 
safe for democracy. “Let us, while this war lasts,” wrote Du Bois, 
“forget our special grievances and close our ranks shoulder to shoulder 
with our white fellow citizens and the allied nations that are fighting for 
democracy.” 79 

In 1914, the congress took a similar stand and suspended agitation to 
the point of calling back the delegation sent to Britain to protest the 
Natives’ Land Act. Like the NAACP, the congress believed that its hopes 
for justice and equality for blacks would be enhanced by wartime loyalty 
and contributions to the national cause. The SANNC even encouraged 
blacks to enlist in the armed forces, despite the fact that the only way they 
could do so was to volunteer for labor contingents that were not only kept 
out of combat in France but were kept in closed compounds so that the 
inmates could have no contact with local whites or even with black sol¬ 
diers from other allied countries. The total lack of any reward for black 
patriotism and the refusal of the government to employ black manpower 
except under the most humiliating circumstances made it difficult to main¬ 
tain the no-protest policy. In 1916, the grievances of black military labor¬ 
ers, the report of the land commission, and the prospect of the new 
discriminatory actions by parliament forced Congress to renew political 
agitation in the midst of the war. Unlike African-Americans, who ap¬ 
peared to be getting something for their loyalty—in addition to the offi¬ 
cer’s camp, the Wilson administration appointed blacks to positions as 
advisers on African-American mobilization—black South Africans faced 
renewed humiliations and no suspension of government assaults on their 
rights and interests. For the moment at least, the parallel strategies of 
seeking a better deal by offering to stand fast with whites at a time of 
national peril seemed more productive in the American case than in the 
South African. 80 

In retrospect, it is clear that the period 1913-18 represented a critical 
stage in the history of white supremacy in both the United States and 
South Africa. In both cases the segregation movement surged forward 
and made clear its intentions to make legal separation of the races as 
thorough and comprehensive as the interests of whites required or permit¬ 
ted. But in the United States blacks and their white liberal allies managed 
to hold segregation in check, not rolling it back but at least limiting its 
growth; in South Africa, the congress failed to erect any effective barriers 
to a continuous and accelerating increase in the kind of segregationist 
policies that at a further stage of development would be called apartheid. 

The achievement of the NAACP during Wilson’s presidency has for the 
most part been overlooked by historians, who have tended to stress the 
failure to block segregation of the civil service. It is undeniable that this 
action was a serious setback for the cause of civil rights. Intrusion of the 
southern caste system into the federal government, Professor Kelly Miller 
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of Howard University warned in 1914, “would thereby sanction all of the 
discriminatory legislation on the books of the several states and justify all 
such legislation in the future.” But southerners in Congress attempted to 
go much further in making Jim Crow federal policy; they introduced 
about two dozen bills during Wilson’s first administration that included 
mandating segregation in the civil service and in interstate transportation, 
repealing the Fifteenth Amendment, and outlawing intermarriage by fed¬ 
eral statute. Partly as a result of the lobbying of the NAACP and its allies, 
none of these proposals became law, and only the anti-miscegenation bill 
even got out of committee. Since the segregation of federal employees 
remained executive policy rather than a legal requirement, federal law 
remained relatively free of overt racial discrimination. 81 

Besides helping to hold the line against federal Jim Crow laws, lawyers 
representing the NAACP won two notable court victories during this 
period. In 1913, the Supreme Court held that “grandfather clauses”—the 
blatant form of voting restriction which limited the suffrage to those 
whose ancestors could vote before the enfranchisement of blacks during 
the Reconstruction era—violated the Fifteenth Amendment. And, as we 
have seen, the Court held in 1917 that residential segregation laws could 
not be reconciled with the Fourteenth Amendment’s prohibition on de¬ 
priving citizens of life, liberty, and property without due process of law. 
At the time the United States joined the war in Europe, it was clear that, 
within the South, the segregation of public facilities and a general pattern 
of de facto disfranchisement were established facts of life for African- 
Americans and would face no serious challenge in the immediate future, 
but it was equally evident that the legalized caste system would not spread 
North and that constitutionally permissible segregation would not include 
the requirement that the races reside in separate areas or neighborhoods. 
James Weldon Johnson, who served as the NAACP’s first black executive 
secretary during the 1920s, accurately assessed the contribution of the 
early NACCP in 1934: “When the N.A.A.C.P. was founded the great 
danger facing us was that we should lose the vestiges of our rights by 
default. The organization checked that danger. It acted as watchman on 
the wall, sounding the alarms that called us to defense. Its work would be 
of value if only for the reason that without it our status would be worse 
than it is.” 82 

The NAACP’s accommodation to military segregation during the war 
was not disastrous, partly because it was accompanied by new opportuni¬ 
ties for educated blacks to become officers, but, more important, because 
it was rewarded by a new willingness on the part of the Wilson administra¬ 
tion to take black interests and opinions into account in making public 
policy. It is true enough that most of the gains blacks made during the war 
did not survive the armistice. But at least a precedent was established that 
in time of war or national emergency, blacks should have some say about 
the terms on which their cooperation might be assured. Wilson’s appoint- 
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ment of black advisers on African-American mobilization for war fore¬ 
shadowed the New Deal’s similar efforts to consult blacks on their stake 
in measures to deal with the Great Depression. 83 

If African-Americans came out of the war period with something to 
show for it that would not completely disappear in the generally reaction¬ 
ary decade that followed, South African blacks gained nothing from their 
support of the war and in fact saw their rights increasingly assaulted. 
Seeing no need for black cooperation in what was regarded as strictly a 
white man’s war, the South African government pushed new measures for 
territorial and political segregation while the conflict was still going on. 
The Native Administration bill, which mandated a separate and subordi¬ 
nate set of political institutions for Africans based on the territorial divi¬ 
sions projected by the Land Act, did not actually become law during the 
war, but it was clearly on the agenda for the future, and the SANNC had 
no weapons in its arsenal that might avert it. Another delegation was 
dispatched to Britain in 1919, but there was no reason to expect that it 
would have any greater success than earlier deputations. The frustration 
and disillusionment of the period between the passage of the Land Act 
and the end of the war would force the South African Native National 
Congress (soon to be renamed the African National Congress) to explore 
new and more radical methods of protest and resistance in the immediate 
postwar years. 84 

The contrast between the limited success of the NAACP in combating 
the spread of segregation in the United States and the total failure of the 
SANNC to do likewise in South Africa was clear evidence of a major 
difference in the long-term prospects of the two movements. NAACP 
would face a long uphill struggle, and its elitist character and commitment 
to legalistic reformism would prevent it from being fully equal to the task 
of ending government-enforced segregation in the South. But at least the 
uphill direction of its struggle was established. The congress, on the other 
hand, was on a downward slope as the 1920s began. Lacking the constitu¬ 
tional legitimacy and influential white allies that made the NAACP’s task 
easier, the SANNC faced a grim future of futile protests against new white 
supremacist initiatives. Not until it abandoned its efforts to reform an 
inherently racist constitutional system and reached beyond the elite to 
draw the masses into the struggle would it have the capacity to shake the 
foundations of segregation. 
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“Africa for the Africans”: 
Pan-Africanism and 
Black Populism, 1918-1930 


Working-Class Protest and Middle-Class Organizations, 
1918-1921 

World War I altered the course of world history in ways that strongly 
affected black protesters in the United States and South Africa. It halted 
the imperial expansion of the West (although it would take another world 
war to reverse it), shook the faith of Western nations in the inevitability of 
peaceful progress under the auspices of liberal capitalism, spawned in 
Soviet Communism a competing program for modernizing the world, and 
encouraged a new upsurge of ethnic nationalism under the banner of 
“self-determination.” For colonized and oppressed groups whose domina¬ 
tion had taken the form of racial oppression, it inspired dreams of libera¬ 
tion from the tyranny of the West or the white race but did not provide the 
means to realize those dreams or settle the question of whether the strug¬ 
gle should be based on the Marxist vision of an uprising of the working 
classes throughout the world or on the Zionist model of national self- 
realization in a territory of one’s own. 

The Marxist-Leninist path to liberation won the active adherence or 
fellow-traveling sympathies of a few black intellectuals in the United States 
and South Africa during the 1920s, but the impulse to substitute class for 
race as the keynote of the struggle would not energize significant numbers 
of Africans or people of Af rican descent until the 1930s or AOs. In the years 
immediately following the Great War, a racially defined nationalism—or, 
more specifically, Pan-Africanism of one kind or another—was the princi¬ 
pal rival of the incorporationist liberalism that had dominated the thinking 
of prewar elites and uneasily survived into the postwar era as the official— 
but not uncontested—doctrine of the National Association for the Ad- 
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vancement of Colored People and the South African Native National Con¬ 
gress (renamed the African National Congress in 1923). 1 

The main demographic trend of the period in both countries was the 
massive movement of black population from the countryside to the cities, 
which began with the homefront labor shortage of the war years but 
continued unabated up to the time of the Great Depression. It was among 
the newly urbanized black and brown people of Harlem, Chicago, Johan¬ 
nesburg, and Cape Town that the new racial consciousness first took root. 
Its most dramatic and potent manifestation was Marcus Garvey’s Univer¬ 
sal Negro Improvement Association (UNIA), which spread from its base 
in Harlem throughout the African diaspora as well as to parts of Africa 
itself. Black South Africa showed great interest in Garvey’s vision of 
“Africa for the Africans,” despite having only a limited opportunity or 
inclination to join his association and participate directly in its activities. 
The new South African organization that expressed the mood of the 1920s 
and demonstrated the kind of mass appeal that characterized the Garvey 
movement in the United States was the Industrial and Commercial Work¬ 
ers’ Union of Africa (ICU), under the charismatic leadership of Clements 
Kadalie. As its name suggests, the ICU had a Pan-African perspective; its 
leader was not even South African in origin but in fact an immigrant from 
Nyasaland (now Malawi) who never learned to speak a South African 
native language. At times the ICU espoused a black nationalist ideology 
similar to Garvey’s and even shared officers with the relatively small 
South African branch of the UNI A. The ICU followed a somewhat differ¬ 
ent path and ended up at a different point on the spectrum of black 
ideologies. But such a divergence may tell us something important about 
the contrasting circumstances that conditioned efforts to create mass 
movements among blacks in the two countries during the 1920s. 

Both the UNIA and the ICU have been characterized as “populist” 
movements. One of the most elusive and problematic terms in the lexicon 
of historians and political scientists, populism is more easily defined in 
terms of what it is not than of what it is. But with the help of the political 
theorist Margaret Carnavon and the historian Lawrence Goodwyn, it may 
be possible to arrive at a concept of populism that applies to both the 
UNIA and the ICU and serves to distinguish them from rival black move¬ 
ments of the liberal or Marxist type. The essential and most obvious 
ingredient of populism is opposition to the exercise of authority by estab¬ 
lished or self-appointed elites who profess to act for the good of the 
people, in favor of a leadership that presents itself as the actual voice of 
the people. Populists normally encourage forms of popular participation 
in decision-making that at least give the appearance that the people are 
ruling directly. The concept of an enlightened vanguard, a meritocracy, or 
a “talented tenth” called upon to elevate the benighted or undeveloped 
masses is almost as antithetical to populist thinking as an aristocracy 
based on birth. A black populism would be opposed not only to white rule 
but also to the claims of educated or “advanced” black elites —such as 
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those traditionally in charge of the National Congress and the NAACP— 
to represent black or African communities and direct the main move¬ 
ments of protest and resistance. 2 

The second distinguishing feature of populism is that its concept of 
“the people” is broader than the Marxian conception of the working 
classes and includes, often at the core of the movement, social groups 
that orthodox Marxists would describe as “petit bourgeois.” The Ameri¬ 
can agrarian movement of the 1890s, for example, contained both 
landowning farmers and sharecroppers, with the former providing the 
leadership. In the South African domestic protest movement of the 
1980s, tension developed between “populists,” who believed in a united 
front that included middle-class blacks as part of the oppressed group, 
and “workerists,” who argued that the struggle against apartheid ought 
to be a strictly proletarian affair. This inter-class character of populism 
normally leads to a program that is neither purely socialist nor consis¬ 
tently liberal-capitalist and may be viewed as kind of “third way.” For¬ 
mally democratic economic institutions—cooperatives, employee-owned 
businesses, or corporations that limit the amount of stock any individual 
may own—are likely to play a key role in the populist conception of a 
“cooperative commonwealth” or reformed market economy. Unlike radi¬ 
cal socialism, populist economic doctrine respects private property so 
long as it is widely distributed; unlike liberal capitalism it opposes large 
concentrations of wealth and the kind of economic power that comes 
from the top down rather than the bottom up. 3 

Although it is not essential to a definition of populism that it have an 
ethnic or racial character (there have been movements of a populist type 
in ethnically homogeneous societies such as Denmark), it is often the case 
that “the people” struggling for self-determination are members of a dis¬ 
tinctive cultural community as well as being non-elite citizens or subjects 
of a particular government. The interwar Eastern European populisms 
described by Margaret Carnavon were often rooted in the consciousness 
of ethnic groups seeking to become nations. Obviously a black populism 
would have to involve racial or ethnic consciousness, although the precise 
meaning of black nationality or peoplehood would not, in either the 
United States or South Africa, be self-evident; it would have to be con¬ 
structed in opposition to more parochial loyalties or against the grain of 
more inclusive, potentially interracial conceptions of nationality. 4 

If the populism of the UNIA and the ICU filled a vacuum left by the 
organizations of the black elite, it was not before the NAACP and the 
SANNC had made serious efforts to get in touch with urban working-class 
blacks in the hope of forming a broader movement. Between 1918 and 
1920 there was an upsurge of black working-class mobilization and protest 
in both countries, and part of the leadership of the older “talented tenth” 
organizations moved to embrace the new grass-roots activism. The ulti¬ 
mate failure of their efforts to create a mass movement by synthesizing 
the economic needs and concerns of the laboring class with their own 
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traditional emphasis on civil and political rights provided an opening for 
the new black populist movements. 

The story of working-class protest and its effect on the older organiza¬ 
tions in the two or three years after the war is so similar in the two societies 
that its broad outlines can be conveyed by a single narrative. During the 
years between the outbreak of the war in Europe in 1914 and the armistice 
of 1918, an increase in manufacturing to meet wartime demands and a 
shortage of labor (due in the United States before 1917 to the curtailment of 
European immigration) helped to draw massive numbers of blacks from 
the countryside to the cities, where many of them found employment in 
industrial or service occupations. Social historians of both the United 
States and South Africa tend to see the war years as crucial in the emer¬ 
gence of an urban industrial working class among blacks. At the end of the 
war, there was a sharp increase in prices that cut deeply into real wages and 
the threat of widespread urban unemployment as the war-fueled demand 
for goods wound down. These developments affected the better-placed 
white workers as well the newly proletarianized blacks, and a wave of 
strikes by organized white labor followed on the heels of the armistice in 
Europe. Blacks, who were suffering even more from the postwar economic 
dislocations, began to view the strike as a weapon they might also use. 
Between 1918 and 1920 there was an unprecedented upsurge of strikes by 
blacks or involving blacks and efforts to form unions among them. In the 
United States this labor militancy spread even to the Deep South, where 
attempts were made to organize black timber and paper mill workers in 
Louisiana and sharecroppers in Arkansas. In South Africa, the main locus 
of militant African labor activity was on the Witwatersrand among 
mineworkers and the municipal employees of Johannesburg. 5 

The middle-class protest organizations—the NAACP and SANNC— 
responded to this pressure from below by supporting some strikes and 
insisting more strongly than before on the right of blacks to join or form 
unions. A huge increase in NAACP membership in 1918-19 was appar¬ 
ently due in large part to the recruitment of black workers, and the 
organization undertook to represent the interests of this new constitu¬ 
ency. James Weldon Johnson, the first black field secretary of the 
NAACP, affirmed late in 1919 that the “mightiest weapon colored people 
have in their hand is the strike” and recommended that it be used to 
demand “abolition of Jim Crow conditions,” as well as to improve the 
economic position of black workers. Levi Mvabaza, one of the founders 
of the SANNC, was personally involved in the 1918 strike of Johannes¬ 
burg night soil workers that signaled the onset of black labor militancy in 
South Africa; for their direct support of the strikers, he and four other 
congress leaders were arrested and brought to trial for inciting to vio¬ 
lence. At a meeting of the Transvaal Native Congress to protest the arrest 
of the striking “bucket boys,” Mvabaza gave strong expression to the left- 
wing sentiments that were percolating in the organization: “The capital¬ 
ists and workers are at war everywhere in every country. . . . The white 
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workers do not write to the Governor-General when they want more pay. 
They strike and get what they should.” 6 

In 1919, after the strikes by municipal workers had been forcibly re¬ 
pressed, the Transvaal Congress moved to direct action on a broader front 
and attempted the kind of mass resistance to legalized white supremacy 
that James Weldon Johnson was merely contemplating. The resulting cam¬ 
paign of civil disobedience against the hated pass laws was not the first such 
action by Africans. In 1913 and 1914 black women in the Orange Free State 
had successfully resisted new regulations extending the pass laws to fe¬ 
males. But the 1919 actions on the Witwatersrand—which took the form of 
collecting passes from thousands of black workers and turning them in to 
the authorities—was the first time the congress or one of its branches had 
involved itself in mass civil disobedience against racist laws. The anti-pass 
campaign focused on a form of labor control that effectively prevented 
African workers from exercising the basic rights that all white workers took 
for granted. (It was the fact that they carried passes binding them to white 
employers that made strikes by Africans illegal.) Since pass laws also incon¬ 
venienced and humiliated middle-class blacks, agitation against them was 
the perfect vehicle for inter-class solidarity among Africans. 7 

The National Congress’s interest in organizing black labor peaked in 
1920 when several SANNC leaders were involved in attempts to form a 
single national union for African and Colored workers. Thereafter, how¬ 
ever, efforts within the congress to redirect the black protest movement 
along economic or class lines quickly ran out of steam. Similarly, the 
NAACP in the United States retreated from its efforts to encompass the 
cause of black labor and reverted by 1921 to its earlier emphasis on civil 
rights and the status concerns that resonated most strongly with the mid¬ 
dle class. Neither the congress nor the NAACP proved capable during the 
early 1920s of broadening its base much beyond the educated elite and 
thereby preempting some of the terrain on which their populist rivals 
would flourish. 8 

To explain these comparable failures to create a cross-class coalition to 
fight for the most basic needs of the laboring majority, one needs to look 
at the United States and South Africa separately. Of critical importance in 
the American case was the crushing defeat of militant labor by the forces 
of organized capital in the early 1920s. The destruction of radical indus¬ 
trial unions that might have opened their ranks to blacks left behind a 
labor movement composed mainly of conservative craft unions that were 
likely to maintain rigid barriers against black membership. Outside the 
South, blacks did not predominate in any particular line of work, except 
in such special niches of the railroad industry as pullman car porters and 
redcaps; consequently there was no real future for a separate black labor 
movement. In the mid-1920s, the socialist A. Philip Randolph began his 
long struggle to organize the sleeping-car porters, but from the start his 
objective was to use this all-black union as the entering wedge for black 
participation in an interracial labor movement. 9 
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In the black belt of the Deep South, where a racially based labor move¬ 
ment was conceivable, efforts of blacks to unionize met with vicious repres¬ 
sion. The effort to form a black sharecropper’s union in rural Arkansas in 
1919 led to a riot and subsequent reign of terror that may have claimed the 
lives of over 200 blacks, making it one of the most murderous racial po¬ 
groms in American history. The NAACP defended the 122 blacks charged 
with murdering the three whites killed in the disorders and with other 
alleged offenses arising from the “deliberately planned insurrection of ne¬ 
groes” conjured up by the white supremacist imagination. In 1923, the 
association won a landmark victory when the Supreme Court set aside the 
convictions on the grounds that fair trials had been impossible given the 
atmosphere of mob rule in which they took place. But the decision did not 
uphold the right of sharecroppers to organize in defense of their economic 
interests. Under the circumstances existing in the South during the 1920s, 
the NAACP could well argue that the priority it gave to establishing the 
right to a fair trial—a goal that it pursued not only through litigation but 
also by lobbying for federal anti lynching legislation—was justified as a 
necessary first step to gaining economic rights. NAACP assistant secretary 
Walter White, who spearheaded the campaign against lynching, viewed the 
threat of “rope and faggot” for “uppity” blacks as the cornerstone of an 
oppressive labor system. 10 

In South Africa, the effort of the left wing of the ANC to make work¬ 
ers’ struggles the congress’s main concern was also the casualty of a pat¬ 
tern of repression that prevented an African labor movement from getting 
organized to the point where it had real bargaining power. The agitation 
of 1919 did not lead to abolition of the pass laws, although some exemp¬ 
tions were later introduced that eased the burden of the educated elite 
and thus made confronting the authorities on the issue seem less urgent. 
The deflation and unemployment of 1921 cut the ground out from under 
working-class agitators and movements and decreased the pressure from 
below on the ANC. In 1923 the Urban Areas Act tightened the controls 
on black migrants to urban areas and made organizing black workers 
more difficult than ever. In these circumstances, the more conservative 
element of the ANC, composed mainly of professionals and businessmen 
who sought to distinguish themselves from workers by seeking special 
recognition as “civilized” Africans, reasserted its dominance over the 
organization. 11 

White repression was thus deterring both the NAACP and the ANC 
from putting an economic or class-based struggle at the top of their agen¬ 
das. In the American South, the association found that it had to deal with 
extralegal terror—lynching and pogroms—before it could get to the point 
of defending unionization and strikes. In South Africa, official repression 
of black labor through pass laws and influx controls made a trade union 
orientation seem increasingly futile or dangerous. But ideology was also a 
factor in both cases. As has been suggested, the educated elite that domi¬ 
nated the ANC was divided between strong adherents of liberal capital- 
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ism and a minority that was receptive to socialist ideas. If anything, the 
NAACP was even less susceptible to the kind of economic radicalism that 
would sustain a militant working-class struggle. This stance was partly the 
result of the continued dominance of the association’s board of directors 
by liberal white philanthropists, but most of the black officers and active 
members were also proponents of liberal capitalism; they normally voted 
Republican because the party of big business was also the party that had 
freed the slaves and passed the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments. 
(The Democratic party, although somewhat more sensitive to the eco¬ 
nomic concerns of working people, tolerated the segregationism of its 
southern wing.) W. E. B. Du Bois, by this time a democratic socialist, was 
beginning to find this economic liberalism constraining, but most of his 
colleagues in the association saw their cause as the elimination of racial 
caste in an otherwise satisfactory capitalist democracy. 12 

That these elite protest organizations did not become mass movements 
of a populist type in the 1920s was due to more than their inability to 
reconcile the interests of middle-class and working-class blacks. Individ¬ 
ual rights—political, civil, or economic—were of vital concern to all Afri¬ 
cans or African-Americans, but focusing on them to the exclusion of 
cultural issues could not satisfy the need of people who had been humili¬ 
ated by white supremacy for sources of group pride and a positive sense of 
identity. Du Bois understood this, and in the pages of The Crisis, he called 
for black cultural revitalization as well as for the right to vote or sit 
anywhere in the streetcar. It was also understood by Levi Mvabaza, who 
accompanied his 1919 advocacy of the rights of black workers with an 
attack on white missionaries and an assertion of the collective rights of his 
people to the land they had once possessed: “The white people teach you 
about heaven and tell us after death you will go to a beautiful land in 
heaven. They don’t teach you about this earth on which we live ... if we 
cannot get land on this earth neither shall we get it in heaven. . . . The 
God of our chiefs, Chaka, Moshoeshoe, Rile, Sandile, Sobuza, Lentsoe, 
etc., gave us this part of the world we possess.” 13 

As organizations, neither the NAACP nor the ANC was able during 
the 1920s to give adequate expression to the powerful feeling among 
blacks that they had been wronged not just as individuals or members of 
social classes but as a people or nation. The affirmation of black or 
African identity was a task that would have to be undertaken by other 
movements. 


Elite Pan-Africanism 

In the United States and South Africa blacks could become conscious of 
being a people or a nation only through accepting a concept of “race” 
originally constructed by white supremacists and then turning it to posi¬ 
tive uses. Ethnicity in a purely cultural sense was problematic in the 
American case and dangerously divisive in the South African. African- 
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Americans were descended from people violently extracted from a variety 
of African cultures. The experience of servitude had not obliterated Afri¬ 
can cultural traits, but it had attenuated and homogenized those that 
survived, syncretized them with Euro- American beliefs and customs, and 
thereby given rise to the “slave culture” that Sterling Stuckey has found to 
be the cultural root of African-American nationalism. Developing along¬ 
side the slave culture, however, was the “middle-class” culture of free 
blacks and elite slaves who were more deeply influenced by Euro- 
American norms of thought and behavior. Blacks from these relatively 
favored backgrounds or those that assimilated their values provided most 
of the visible leadership for the black community in the post-Civil War 
period and into the twentieth century. A large proportion of them were of 
mixed racial origins, and if white American society had not imposed its 
peculiar “one drop” rule for determining who was a Negro, this status 
group might have evolved into a distinct racial category like the “mulatto” 
or “colored” stratum that developed in the West Indies. Although 
nineteenth-century nationalists called for the solidarity of all people of 
African descent, the culture to which they appealed as a basis of unity was 
heavily influenced by the Western conceptions of “progress” and “civiliza¬ 
tion” with which the educated middle class identified. The most creative 
African-American thinking of the early twentieth century, preeminently 
the cultural thought of W. E. B. Du Bois, was devoted to the search for a 
higher synthesis of African roots, slave culture, and middle-class progres- 
sivism. Du Bois’s underlying assumption was that blacks, as defined by 
the American racial order, had a common history linking them politically 
and culturally with people of African descent throughout the world. 14 

Constructing a black or African identity in South Africa was a different 
kind of enterprise; rather than fashioning a common history and culture 
out of fragments of tradition and experience, it required forging formerly 
antagonistic ethnic communities into a united front against white oppres¬ 
sion. But as in the American case, a broader racial or Pan-Africanist 
consciousness of one kind or another was an essential ingredient in the 
solution. The very act of founding a national congress of Africans in 1912 
had projected a rudimentary sense of race and nationality. On another 
level of consciousness, identification with African-Americans contributed 
significantly to the fashioning of a cosmopolitan black identity. And this 
was not simply a matter of Western-educated “progressive” Africans be¬ 
ing inspired by Frederick Douglass, Booker T. Washington, T. Thomas 
Fortune, and W. E.B. Du Bois. In what may have been the first book 
written by a Zulu in his native language, Magema M. Fuze, a Christian 
convert who remained loyal to the Zulu monarchy, wrote shortly after the 
turn of the century about “our people now in America” in a way that 
conveyed the essence of what black America could mean to Africans who 
were not part of the progressive elite. After being transported to America 
and made slaves of the whites, he wrote, American blacks, “through the 
labor and great effort of their grandfathers in early times, were eventually 
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able to obtain their release from slavery, and by the time they had chil¬ 
dren of their own, they had been freed and were important men in their 
own right. They have multiplied exceeding, being numbered by hundreds 
and thousands in that country to which their grandfathers were taken and 
sold.” 15 

As in the United States, however, the problem of class or status differ¬ 
ences among blacks complicated the process of providing specific content 
for an all-encompassing black or African identity. Would the unifying 
ideology be the liberal progressivism of educated elites, which would have 
to be imposed from the top down, or a new, more radical Africanism 
based on common elements in the experience of black workers and peas¬ 
ants? And to what extent would solidarity from the bottom up be based 
on a synthesized or reconstructed traditionalism and to what extent on 
new identities created by migration and industrialization? 

During the decade or so following World War I, Pan-Africanism was an 
insurgent force in political thought and expression throughout the black 
world. But there were three distinct varieties of the impulse to establish 
links between blacks in the New World and in Africa that competed for 
the allegiance of black intellectuals and activists in the United States and 
South Africa. There was a conservative Pan-Africanism associated with 
the legacy of Booker T. Washington and represented in the 1920s by 
J. E. K. Aggrey; a liberal reformist Pan-Africanism led by Du Bois and 
manifested in the four Pan-African conferences that took place between 
1919 and 1927; and the populist Pan-Africanism of Marcus Garvey and 
the Universal Negro Improvement Association. 16 

The origins of the conservative or accommodationist strain in postwar 
Pan-Africanism can be found in Booker T. Washington’s intermittent 
involvement with Africa between 1900 and his death in 1915. Washing¬ 
ton’s attention was initially drawn to Africa because colonial officials and 
educated Africans solicited his advice on how to train “natives” for useful 
roles in Europe’s African colonies. Believing that the problems of Ameri¬ 
can Negroes and indigenous Africans were similar, Washington enthusias¬ 
tically promulgated the Tuskegee model of industrial education. His com¬ 
mitment, however, was not great enough to induce him to travel to Africa 
and provide advice in person. In 1903, he turned down invitations to pay 
officially sponsored visits to South Africa and Rhodesia, explaining that 
he had too much to do at home. But his contacts with educated Africans, 
either by exchange of letters or when they turned up at Tuskegee, led him 
to contemplate a form of Pan-African cooperation. “I myself, at various 
times,” he wrote to one of his African correspondents in 1906, “have 
advocated an understanding between the intelligent Negroes of the world, 
looking to the developement [sic] of the masses.” In 1912 he presided 
over an International Conference on the Negro at Tuskegee. but most of 
the attendees were white missionaries rather than “intelligent Negroes”; 
only one black African is known to have been present. 17 

Washington’s conception of Pan-African activity was of educated blacks 
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and benevolent whites joining forces to assault the ignorance and immoral¬ 
ity of the masses of black people throughout the world. But he inadver¬ 
tently helped to inspire a nationalistic conception of black solidarity. Ac¬ 
cording to the historian Kenneth King, “with many Africans it was not so 
much the white money behind Tuskegee as the black president and all¬ 
black staff that gave it much of its appeal”; for the young Marcus Garvey, 
who thought he was following in Washington's footsteps when he founded 
the Universal Negro Improvement Association, Tuskegee was (in King’s 
words) “an island of black pride and racial solidarity.” 18 

During the 1920s, the leading proponent of black-white cooperation for 
the redemption of Africa—the accommodationist side of Washington’s 
message—was James Emman Kwegyir Aggrey, a native of the Gold Coast 
(now Ghana) who spent twenty-two years in the United States, mostly as 
a student and teacher at Livingstone College in North Carolina, before 
returning to Africa in 1920 as an emissary of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. The 
original target of this fund’s philanthropy had been black education in the 
American South. It had strongly supported Booker T. Washington’s pro¬ 
gram of practical, industrial training, and for this reason its 1913 report on 
Negro education had incurred the hostility of W. E. B. Du Bois. It was 
partly to head off a similar reaction from some segments of black opinion 
that the fund appointed Aggrey to its commission to survey the education 
of colonial Africans and make recommendations for its improvement. 
Aggrey strongly disapproved of Marcus Garvey’s militant version of Pan- 
Africanism, and his principal mission during his tour of Africa was to 
counter Garveyite propaganda and try to halt the spread of its influence. 19 

Aggrey should not be written off as a stooge of white imperialists who 
deserves no place in the history of Pan-Africanist thought. He was a man of 
strong convictions and the authentic heir of a major tradition of black 
nationalist expression. Like Washington, he was an advocate of racial ac¬ 
commodation, but he arrived at this position by a different route. His 
inspiration was essentially religious rather than down-to-earth and prag¬ 
matic; in fact he was a latter-day exponent of the Ethiopian myth that had 
played such a conspicuous role in nineteenth-century black nationalism. As 
a child in the Gold Coast, Aggrey had been converted to Christianity and 
educated by white Methodist missionaries. It is not known precisely how or 
why he emigrated to the United States at the age of 22 to become a student 
at Livingstone, the main seat of learning of the African Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Zion Church. AMEZ missionaries were active in the Gold Coast, and it 
is likely that he had some contact with them before coming to America. In 
any case, he was ordained an elder in the AMEZ Church in 1903, just a year 
after he had earned a B.A. from Livingstone. As a Christian who took the 
Golden Rule seriously, Aggrey could not condone racial animosities or 
conflicts, but this did not mean that he lacked race pride or favored an 
amalgamation of the races. His favorite metaphor for improved black- 
white relations was reminiscent of Washington’s fingers-and-hand analogy 
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except that it was explicitly color-coded: a piano with the black and white 
keys remaining quite distinct while playing in harmony. 20 

As a minister in one of the two great African Methodist denominations, 
Aggrey was heir to the Ethiopian myth and the romantic racialist tradition 
of viewing blacks as a people with a special aptitude for Christianity. In a 
speech before the Foreign Missions Conference of North America in 
1922, he used the story of the Magi to illustrate the differing gifts that the 
three great races brought to Christianity. The whites brought the gold of 
material success, Asians the “frankincense of ceremony,” and blacks the 
“myrrh of child-like faith,” which is of course the essential ingredient: 
“We look for a Christ who loves all men, Who came to die for the whole 
world; we believe in God as a child believes. If you take our childlikeness, 
our love for God, our belief in humanity, our belief in God, and our love 
for you, whether you hate us or not, then the gifts will be complete.” 21 

Aggrey was often heckled by blacks in South Africa, both in 1921 and 
during the second visit of a Phelps-Stokes Commission in 1924, because 
many in his audience believed that white Christians would take advantage 
of any turning-of-the-other-cheek and use it to perpetrate further injustices 
against unprotesting blacks. History would later show that the Sermon on 
the Mount could serve the cause of black liberation only when it was 
accompanied by acts of nonviolent resistance against unchristian racism. 22 

Aggrey’s visits to South Africa were associated with efforts to export a 
white-sponsored scheme for interracial cooperation originating in the 
American South. In 1919, with backing from the Phelps-Stokes Fund, the 
Commission on Interracial Co-operation was founded in Atlanta. Its pur¬ 
pose was to improve race relations by bringing the “best” representatives 
of both races together for discussions and problem-solving. The frame¬ 
work of legalized segregation was taken for granted, and the object was to 
improve facilities for blacks in order to make “separate but equal” more 
than a legal fiction. In South Africa, the fund subsidized the Joint Coun¬ 
cils of Europeans and Natives that brought together white liberals and 
educated Africans. But the ANC kept the Joint Councils at arm’s length 
and discouraged the involvement of its officers. Like the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation, the Joint Councils endorsed some forms of 
segregation—they acceded to the general pattern of reserved territories 
and separate political institutions—but protested vigorously against eco¬ 
nomic color bars that advantaged white workers and discouraged black 
industry and initiative. As historian Paul B. Rich has noted, South Afri¬ 
can white liberals were influenced in the 1920s by currents of American 
thought that rejected assimilationist models of group relations in favor of 
some form of racial or ethnic pluralism. 23 

The most prominent black leaders to participate in the racial cooperation 
movements were Robert R. Moton, Booker T. Washington’s successor at 
Tuskegee, and Davidson Don Tengo Jabavu, son of John Tengo Jabavu and 
a professor at Fort Hare Native College. Moton, who carried on in the 
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Washingtonian accommodationist tradition, showed less interest in Africa 
than his predecessor, but at times he gave rhetorical support to a conserva¬ 
tive black nationalism. In his installation address in 1916, he noted with 
approval the very fact about Tuskegee that impressed African nationalists: 
“While [Washington] always sought the advice, criticism, and help of the 
white race, he drew the ‘color line’ when it came to the actual work of the 
institution.” Jabavu, who had visited Tuskegee while Washington was still 
alive, made precisely the same point when he noted in 1920 that “the 
absence of white men, the successful administration of a purely negro 
facility, ... is not among the least significant phenomena of Tuskegee.” 24 

Jabavu, who was more of an intellectual than Moton—indeed, he was 
the most prominent black intellectual in South Africa during the 1920s— 
gave full and eloquent expression to the moderate, accommodationist Pan- 
Africanism that Washington had inspired. In 1913, while a university stu¬ 
dent in England, Jabavu traveled to the United States and spent several 
weeks at Tuskegee, where he fell under the spell of Washington and his 
philosophy. In two volumes of essays and addresses on the race question, 
The Black Problem (1920) and The Segregation Fallacy (1928), he called for 
black South Africans to follow the example, not simply of Washington 
himself, but of African-Americans generally. In the earlier work, he dis¬ 
missed the Washington-Du Bois controversy as merely a matter of tactical 
responses to the differing circumstances of southern and northern blacks 
and held up the overall record of black American achievement as a model 
for native South Africans. During his visit to the United States, he had 
marveled at thriving black educational institutions, churches, and busi¬ 
nesses and at the emergence of a middle class of professionals and entrepre¬ 
neurs. Although most of his program was derived from Washington’s gos¬ 
pel of agricultural and commercial self-help, he included Du Bois among 
his heroes. “If you meekly belong to what was a down trodden [sic] peo¬ 
ple,” he told one of his audiences, “then you may take courage and contem¬ 
plate the pitiful negro slaves of 1850 in the United States who today lead all 
black races in culture—(see their wonderful magazine the ‘Crisis’ of New 
York)—and behold how extensive your opportunity is to make good.” 25 

In his 1928 book of essays, Jabavu expressed his dismay at the radical 
segregationist policies of Prime Minister J. B.M. Hertzog and his 
Nationalist-Labor “pact” government. Because Hertzog had enacted the 
economic color-bar legislation that inspired the opposition of the Joint 
Councils and went on to propose elimination of the Cape African 
franchise, Jabavu departed from the self-help moderation that had char¬ 
acterized his earlier writings to engage in vigorous protest. He com¬ 
pared Hertzogian segregation to “the Jim Crow system of the southern 
states of America, where it has resulted in lynching and terrible race 
conflicts.” As an alternative, he endorsed the Cape liberal tradition of a 
qualified, impartial suffrage and equality before the law, which he 
described as a combination of public equality and voluntary social 
separation. Such a compromise, he argued, was precisely what Washing- 
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ton had advocated; paraphrasing the principal of Tuskegee, Jabavu 
called for black and white South Africans to be “as separate as the 
fingers in matters social but strong as the hand in national solidarity.” 

Because he attacked the Garvey movement and the ICU, kept aloof 
from the ANC, praised Aggrey and the Joint Councils, and conceded that 
it might take centuries for Africans to become fully civilized and thus able 
to constitute a political majority in South Africa, Jabavu appears in retro¬ 
spect to have been a conservative spokesman for the interests of an Afri¬ 
can elite. But, like Washington at the end of his life, he took a strong 
stand against the extension of segregation beyond what he had earlier 
decided he could tolerate, a position that would make him a leader of 
efforts to create an African united front during the 1930s. As a preemi¬ 
nent representative of the black intelligentsia and the direct heir of the 
Cape liberal native tradition that his father had helped to establish, he 
was seeking a middle ground between blind acquiescence to white domina¬ 
tion and the kind of radical, anti-white populism he saw in the Garvey 
movement and the ICU. What South Africa blacks needed to do, he 
believed, was “to substitute for untrained leaders a number of intellectual 
spokesmen of the type of Booker T. Washington and J. E. K. Aggrey, who 
will call attention in a vigorous but constitutional manner to some of the 
glaring examples of injustice and who will at the same time furnish con¬ 
structive schemes for the amelioration of the conditions of the people, on 
lines of cooperation with the friendly section of whites.” 26 

The reformist Pan-Africanism associated with Du Bois can be distin¬ 
guished from the accommodationist variety espoused by Washington, 
Aggrey, and Jabavu because it explicitly anticipated the eventual liberation 
of Africans from European rule. But the international Pan-African move¬ 
ment never came to a clear decision on whether the model of African self- 
determination applied in a literal way to South Africa with its substantial 
and permanent white minority or whether it had any political—as opposed 
to cultural or inspirational—relevance to the situation of the African- 
American minority in the United States. Hence the differences between 
the accommodationist and reformist varieties of Pan-Africanism were not 
as sharp or as substantial as might first appear to be the case. 

The international Pan-African movement was formally established in 
1900, when a small number of prominent blacks from Africa, the West 
Indies, and the United States gathered in London, under the leadership of 
the Trinidadian lawyer Henry Sylvester Williams and Bishop Alexander 
Walters of the AME Zion Church of the United States, to call for the just 
and humane treatment of people of African descent throughout the 
world. Its resolutions were moderate in tone, and the permanence of 
European rule over its African posssessions was not directly challenged. 
Du Bois attended, but he did not dominate the proceedings or in fact even 
attach great importance to them at the time. It appears that no South 
Africans were present, but the conference sent a memorial to Queen 
Victoria protesting the treatment of native peoples in South Africa. The 
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Pan-African Association, which was founded as a result of the confer¬ 
ence, lasted for only about a year, and hopes for an international black 
movement went into abeyance until Du Bois revived them during the war 
years. 27 

In his important book The Negro, published in 1915, Du Bois set forth 
the conception of Pan-Africanism that would guide the deliberations of 
the postwar congresses. Much of the work was a history of the black race 
that stressed its past achievements and future potentialities. When he 
came to defining Pan-Africanism, Du Bois was careful to avoid putting it 
on a narrow, chauvinistic foundation. Increasingly influenced by demo¬ 
cratic socialist ideas, he saw no conflict between “a unity of working 
classes everywhere” and “a unity of the colored races’’; both were steps 
toward “a new unity of man.” According to the historian William Toll, he 
“fused race consciousness with, rather than opposing it to, class analysis” 
and thus gave new meaning to the African-American struggle for equal 
rights, making it part of a worldwide struggle against the oppression of 
classes, races, and nationalities which stemmed from an unholy alliance of 
white racial arrogance with capitalist imperialism. Consciousness of race 
did not lead to black separatism and parochialism but to participation in a 
great international movement against the color line. “There is slowly 
arising not only a curiously strong brotherhood of Negro blood through¬ 
out the world,” he wrote, “but the common cause of the darker races 
against the intolerable assumptions and insults of Europeans has already 
found expression. Most men in the world are colored. A belief in human¬ 
ity means a belief in colored men.” 28 

But Du Bois found a special role for blacks in the larger struggle of 
“darker races” against Western imperialism. With a touch of the romantic 
racialism that inspired Aggrey, he asked if the liberation struggle of col¬ 
ored peoples would require the kind of violence that was then raging in 
Europe, or “will Reason and Good prevail? That such may be the case, 
the character of the Negro race is the best and greatest hope; for in its 
normal tradition it is, at once, the strongest and gentlest of the races of 
men.” Du Bois’s Pan-Africanism of 1915 was not a call for colonial revolu¬ 
tion but rather an appeal to the decency and rationality that he believed 
was within the capacity of all human beings and might be rekindled in 
Europeans and Euro-Americans by the black example of moderation and 
nonviolence. 29 

Du Bois’s memorandum for the Paris Pan-African Congress of 1919 
reflected this nonviolent reformism; it internationalized D. D, T. Jabavu’s 
Cape liberalism more than it anticipated an ideology of anti-colonial revo¬ 
lution. In it, Du Bois stressed such objectives as “political rights for the 
civilized” and “development of autonomous governments along the lines 
of native customs with the object of inaugurating gradually an Africa for 
the Africans.” The resolutions that came out of the congress were in the 
same cautious spirit. Africans “should have the right to participate in the 
government as fast as their development permits,” or in other words when 
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“they are civilized and able to meet the tests of surrounding culture.” 
Carrying on in the great tradition of nineteenth-century pan-Negroism, 
Du Bois and the other representatives of the international black elite that 
met in Paris continued to view Western civilization as embodying a univer¬ 
sal standard of human progress and enlightenment to which people of 
color were expected to conform. What was wrong with whites, essentially, 
was that they had failed to live up to their own best values. 30 

The Pan-African congresses—they met again in 1921,1923, and 1927— 
did not actually call for the complete independence of African colonies 
from European hegemony, in part because of the role played in their 
deliberation by Francophone Africans like Blaise Diagne, who repre¬ 
sented Senegal in the French national assembly and was a minister of the 
French government. Du Bois was obliged to concede that whether a 
particular colony became part of a sovereign African state in the future or 
was assimilated into a Euro-African democratic nation depended on the 
disposition of the colonial power. But in his discussion of Pan-Africanism 
in Darkwater, a book of essays published in 1920, he set forth his personal 
vision of a “new African world state” that would achieve the objective of 
“Africa for the Africans guided by organized civilization.” He recom¬ 
mended specifically that the former German colonies, and perhaps those 
of Belgium and Portugal as well, be placed under the direct control of the 
League of Nations and gradually brought up to a standard of civilization 
that would entitle this new African state to full independence. 31 

Leading black Americans, he argued, should be put on the interna¬ 
tional commission set up to guide this emerging nation toward self- 
government, but their participation should not be viewed as encouraging 
New World blacks to emigrate to Africa: “The Negroes in the United 
States and the other Americas have earned the right to fight out their 
problems where they are, but they could easily furnish from time to time 
technical experts, leaders of thought, and missionaries of culture for 
their backward brethren in the new Africa.” Here again Du Bois drew 
on the tradition of nineteenth-century Pan-Negroism, which had seen a 
special role for African-Americans as the vanguard of the race. Years 
later, Du Bois provided his clearest statement of the African-American 
stake in the independence of Africa. “I do not believe,” he wrote in the 
Pittsburgh Courier in 1936, “that it is possible to settle the Negro prob¬ 
lem in America until the color problems of the world are well on the 
way toward settlement. I do not believe that the descendants of Africans 
are going to be received as American citizens so long as the people of 
Africa are kept by white civilization in semi-slavery, serfdom, and eco¬ 
nomic exploitation.” 32 

In practice, Du Bois’s Pan-Africanist enterprise was quite congruent 
with the “talented tenth” reformism of the NAACP. It was essentially a 
matter of the international black elite joining forces with friendly and 
progressive whites in the major Western nations to publicize black griev¬ 
ances and petition their governments to recognize the basic human rights 
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of Africans and people of African descent. Unike the rival Garvey move¬ 
ment, this version of Pan-Africanism did not seek mass support or eschew 
cooperation with white humanitarians. At the meeting in Belgium in 1921 
whites actually outnumbered blacks in the audience, and the guest list for 
the London meeting in 1923 included several prominent whites. Just as 
the capitalist liberalism of most of the white philanthropists and middle- 
class blacks who directed the NAACP prevented Du Bois from incorporat¬ 
ing his socialist ideas into the association’s program, so the need to accom¬ 
modate moderate to conservative elements of the international black 
elite, especially the Francophone African officialdom, kept his larger 
vision of a struggle against capitalist imperialism from finding expression 
in the congresses’ resolutions. 33 

Nevertheless, Du Bois failed to gain the sustained backing from the 
NAACP for his international efforts. In the flush of the immediate post¬ 
war interest in the “self-determination” of subject peoples around the 
world, the association highlighted the question of Africa’s future at its 
1919 convention but in fact gave only limited and grudging support to the 
Paris congress. In the 1920s, the association made clear its position that 
the destiny of Africa was tangential or irrelevent to the basic aim of 
securing equal citizenship for African Americans. Lacking significant sup¬ 
port from the “talented tenth” in the United States and making no strong 
impression on the masses of black people anywhere—if inclined to Pan- 
Africanism at all they were likely to prefer Garvey’s populist version— 
Du Bois’s initiative had little historical impact except to help provide a 
genealogy for the more vital and influential Pan-African movement associ¬ 
ated with the decolonization of Africa that emerged after World War II. 
(And this connection would not have been made so strongly if a more 
openly radical Du Bois had not been around to draw attention to his 
earlier efforts.) 

In South Africa, the Pan-African congresses of the 1920s had little 
impact, except briefly on the fading, old-guard leadership of the ANC. 
Sol Plaatje, who was in contact with Du Bois, displayed a keen interest in 
the 1919 and 1921 congresses but was unable to attend either. John L. 
Dube did represent the ANC at the 1921 meeting, but he neither played a 
conspicuous role in the proceedings nor maintained an interest in the 
movement after he returned to South Africa. In general, Du Boisian Pan- 
Africanism seemed to have had no greater attraction for the ANC than it 
did for most of the leadership of the NAACP. 34 


Populist Pan-Africanism: The Garvey Movement 

The third major strain of Pan-Africanism—the populist variety associated 
with Marcus Garvey—struck a more responsive chord in the ANC, as it 
did in the hearts and minds of black people from an astonishing variety of 
social and cultural backgrounds throughout the world. No one can be 
certain how many members Garvey’s Universal Negro Improvement Asso- 
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ciation actually had at its high point—Garvey’s own figures of four mil¬ 
lion in 1921 and six million in 1923 were undoubtedly inflated—but there 
can be no doubt that its numbers far exceeded those of any other black 
organization in history, both within the United States and internationally. 
(One historian’s estimate of a milllion members in the United States and 
an equal number elsewhere at the movement’s height is not beyond the 
realm of possibility.) Its appeal to race pride and call for the development 
of Africa into a great independent nation or empire were clearly what 
millions of blacks throughout the world had been waiting to hear. 35 

Garvey was born in Jamaica in 1887 and began his career as a printer 
and trade unionist. His roots were in the skilled and educated upper strata 
of the black working class of the island, and he resented the predomi¬ 
nantly “colored” or mulatto group that constituted the middle class of 
Jamaica’s three-tiered race/class system even more than he did the tiny 
white upper class that maintained British colonial hegemony. In 1912, he 
traveled to Great Britain, where he encountered more prejudice against 
blacks than he had expected and ended up associating with a small group 
of Africans who were protesting against conditions in their home colo¬ 
nies. According to his autobiography, the great inspiration for his subse¬ 
quent career as a “race leader” was the reading in London of Booker T. 
Washington’s Up from Slavery, which showed what a black man could do 
and also what needed to be done: “I asked, ‘Where is the black man’s 
Government?’ ‘Where is his King and his Kingdom?’ ‘Where is his Presi¬ 
dent, his country and his ambassador, his army, his navy, his men of big 
affairs?’ I could not find them, and then I declared, ‘I will help to make 
them.’ ” On the boat returning to Jamaica in 1914, he fell into conversa¬ 
tion with a West Indian who was returning from Basutoland (now Leso¬ 
tho) in southern Africa with his Basuto wife, and learned of “the horrors 
of native life in Africa.” Only days after he arrived back in Jamaica, he 
founded the Universal Negro Improvement Association and African Com¬ 
munities League in an effort to deal with the common problems of New 
World and African blacks. 36 

The UNIA began with more modest and narrowly Washingtonian objec ¬ 
tives than Garvey’s later recollections might suggest. Its initial aim was to 
establish “a Tuskegee in Jamaica.” To gain advice on how to set up his 
projected “Industrial Farm and Institute,” Garvey wrote to Washington 
and, after receiving an encouraging response, resolved to travel to the 
United States to visit Tuskegee and confer with its principal. But by the 
time he arrived in New York in 1916, Washington had died, and Garvey’s 
objectives had broadened. He decided to shift his base of operations from 
Jamaica to the United States and turn the UNIA into a multi-faceted 
organization for black uplift and solidarity. He seems to have thought 
briefly about joining forces with the NAACP, but a visit to its offices gave 
him the impression that it was staffed by a mulatto elite similar to the one 
that had snubbed him in Jamaica. In 1917, Garvey and a handful of initial 
recruits established the New York branch of the UNIA. 37 
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The meteoric rise of the UNIA from these beginnings to the great 
convention of 1920, attended by thousands of members from branches all 
over the United States and around the world, reveals that Garvey was a 
truly remarkable propagandist and organizer. Word about the movement 
was spread through its newspaper, the Negro World, and the single activ¬ 
ity that attracted the most attention and support was the Black Star Steam¬ 
ship Line launched in 1919, which proposed to establish communications 
between the black diaspora in the New World and Africa through a fleet 
of vessels owned by the UNIA and tens of thousands of black sharehold¬ 
ers. Other enterprises—including factories, retail stores, laundries, and 
restaurants—were also initiated, presaging a separate black economy far 
beyond the imaginations of Booker T. Washington and the Negro Busi¬ 
ness League. By 1920 the organization had developed all the trappings 
and auxiliaries of an African empire-in-exile, with its own uniformed 
paramilitary units, titles of nobility, and patriotic rituals. 38 

But Garvey’s personal charisma, boundless energy, and organizing 
skills would not have been enough to launch a mass movement if circum¬ 
stances had been less favorable. World War I inspired movements for 
independence among a great variety of oppressed or thwarted nationali¬ 
ties and ethnic groups. The imperial powers were physically weakened as 
the result of the war they had fought among themselves, and the principle 
of self-determination that became associated with the allied cause not 
only brought the actual liberation of most of Ireland from British rule and 
various Eastern European societies from Austro-Hungarian domination 
but also stimulated ongoing efforts to create an independent India and a 
Jewish homeland in Palestine. Although Garvey’s enterprise was in some 
ways more similar to Zionism than to the other nationalist movements 
given stimulus by the war, his own favorite model for an African libera¬ 
tion movement was the anti-British struggle in Ireland. 39 

The time was also ripe for the African-American community, which 
would provide the majority of UNIA’s membership and most of its finan¬ 
cial support, to embrace more radical forms of racial separatism and self- 
help. The war had a paradoxical effect on black Americans: it gave them a 
new sense of their potential economic strength, but at the same time it 
inspired pessimism about the prospects for political and civil equality in 
the United States. The cut-off of European immigration and the war- 
stimulated boom in manufacturing had opened new employment opportu¬ 
nities, leaving many blacks temporarily more prosperous than they had 
been before the conflict. But the fact that blacks had some money to 
invest does not explain why they invested it in Garvey’s Africa-oriented 
black separatist enterprises. What turned them in that direction was disil¬ 
lusionment with the fact that patriotic black participation in the war effort 
had not brought progress toward full citizenship, a lowering of the barri¬ 
ers of segregation, or even protection from racial violence. One of Gar¬ 
vey’s first major addresses as head of the UNIA in the United States was a 
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vigorous protest against the East St. Louis race riot of July 1917. The 
subsequent riots of 1919 served to make blacks receptive to Garvey’s 
message that blacks had no future of equality or self-determination in a 
strictly American context but should look to an independent Africa as the 
instrument of their liberation. As early as February 1919, Garvey an¬ 
nounced that “Negroes have got to win their freedom just as the Russians 
and the Japanese have done—by revolution and bloody fighting. Negroes 
in the United States cannot do this. They would be hopelessly outnum¬ 
bered and it would be foolish to attempt it. But in Africa, where there are 
over four hundred million Negroes, we can make the white man eat his 
salt.” 40 

These remarks reveal that Garvey’s priority was African liberation, but 
he did not at this time regard battling for equal rights in the American 
context as futile provided that it was linked to the larger struggle. In a 
speech of April 19,1919, devoted mainly to attacking Du Bois’s gradualist 
approach to African self-determination, Garvey made explicit the connec¬ 
tion between African-American and African liberation. “Be ready for the 
day when Africa shall declare for her independence,” he advised a conven¬ 
tion of 3000 UNIA delegates. “And why do I say Africa when you are 
living in the West Indies and America? Because in those places you will 
never be safe until you launch your protection internally and externally. 
The Japanese in this country are not lynched because of fear of retalia¬ 
tion. Behind these men are standing armies and navies to protect them.” 41 

But after 1921 Garvey came close to severing the link he had earlier 
made between protesting injustice in America and overthrowing colonial¬ 
ism in Africa. By 1922 he was seeking an accommodation with the Ku Klux 
Klan and other extreme white supremacist groups in an effort to generate 
support for government-subsidized emigration to Africa leading to a “total 
separation” of the races. Black Americans who believed in the potential 
efficacy of protesting against lynching, disfranchisement, and segregation 
now concluded that Garvey was an enemy of their cause. Although it would 
oversimplify and distort the post-1921 Garvey movement as a whole to 
describe it simply as a “back to Africa” movement, Garvey expressed 
himself at times in precisely those terms, at least when he was contemplat¬ 
ing the long-term future of the black race. His “True Solution of the Negro 
Problem” (1922) was unambiguous in its advocacy of emigration as the only 
permanently viable alternative to racial oppression: 

If the Negro were to live in this Western Hemisphere for another five hun¬ 
dred years he would still be outnumbered by other races who are prejudiced 
against him. He cannot resort to the government for protection for govern¬ 
ment will be in the hands of the majority of the people who are prejudiced 
against him, hence for the Negro to depend on the ballot and his industrial 
progress alone, will be hopeless as it does not help him when he is lynched, 
burned, jim-crowed and segregated. The future of the Negro, therefore, 
outside of Africa, spells ruin and disaster . 42 
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But Garvey did not hew to a rigid line on this issue, and in 1923 he 
backtracked from his dismissal of the domestic struggle. “To fight for 
African redemption,” he wrote, “does not mean that we must give up our 
domestic fights for political justice and industrial rights. . . . We can be as 
loyal American citizens or British subjects as the Irishman or the Jew, and 
yet fight for the redemption of Africa, a complete emancipation of the 
race.” Garvey rarely expressed himself in this bicultural vein; had he done 
so consistently there would have been little difference between his Pan- 
Africanism and that of Du Bois. 43 

To understand the role of ideology in the Garvey movement, it may be 
helpful to invoke George Rude’s distinction between “derived” and “in¬ 
trinsic” ideologies. Enunciated by Garvey and official representatives of 
the UNI A was a “structured” set of beliefs that has a specific intellectual 
history. This ideology obviously had some grass-roots appeal or it would 
not have aroused the support of black communities in the United States 
and elsewhere. But it could be roughly adhered to without being em¬ 
braced in all of its aspects and implications; popular or “intrinsic” beliefs 
would intervene to create a mix that could differ in significant ways from 
official movement doctrine. Garvey, in his most characteristic rhetorical 
vein, seemed to have given up on America, but many of his followers 
dearly had not. Local Garveyites in Cleveland or Los Angeles might in 
fact view race pride and solidarity as a means of getting ahead in a liberal 
capitalist America rather than as a disengagement from American reali¬ 
ties and prospects. In South Africa, Garveyism would be filtered through 
a different set of lenses and associated with other “intrinsic” beliefs. 44 

Considered as a “derived” or “structured” ideology, Garveyism was 
based in part on the social Darwinist racial theories that were popular in the 
Western world around the turn of the century, with the significant differ¬ 
ence that the concept of inherent black incapacity that was normally central 
to the white supremacist version was emphatically rejected in favor of the 
view that all races, including blacks, were potential winners in the struggle 
for existence. Garvey vividly described the evolutionary challenge facing 
blacks in his Philosphy and Opinions'. “We are either on the way to a higher 
racial existence or racial extermination. This much is known and realized 
by every thoughtful race and nation; hence we have the death struggle of 
the different races of Europe and Asia in the scramble for the survival of 
the fittest race.” William H, Ferris, a leading Garveyite intellectual, made 
the debt to social Darwinism even more explicit in a 1920 editorial in The 
Negro World : “The Negro has recently learned what the Teutons learned in 
the forests of Germany two thousand years ago, namely that the prizes of 
life go to the man strong enough to take and hold them. And he, the Negro, 
now realizes that the Darwinian and Spencerian doctrines of the struggle 
for Existence and the Survival of the Fittest are the hard facts, which he 
must face in his struggle upwards.” 45 

Garvey and the official ideologists of his movement believed that the 
races as defined by the physical anthropologists of the nineteenth and early 
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twentieth centuries were real entities that had always existed and always 
would exist. (In contemporary parlance they had an “essentialist” view of 
race.) Second, they held that racial prejudice and antagonism were natural 
and inevitable when two races came into contact. In one of his earliest 
writings after arriving in the United States, Garvey attributed the “prog¬ 
ress” made by African-Americans since emancipation to “the honest preju¬ 
dice of the South”; it gave them “a real start—the start with a race con¬ 
sciousness.” Garvey saw no reason to condemn white supremacists for 
their “honest prejudice”; they were simply acting out of their God-given 
race consciousness, and blacks—instead of harboring illusions about a 
human brotherhood—should learn to do the same. In an Easter Sunday 
sermon on “The Resurrection of the Negro” in 1923, he called on blacks to 
replicate “the attitude of sovereignty” shown by “the great white race” and 
“the great yellow race.” On another occasion in 1923, he wrote that the 
UNIA acknowledged that the white man could do what he wanted in his 
own country. “. . . that is why we believe in not making any trouble when 
he says that ‘America is a whiteman’s country,’ because in the same breath 
and with the same determination we are going to make Africa a black man’s 
country.” The great races, he argued on several occasions, were engaged in 
a struggle leading to “the survival of the fittest group.” The only way to 
avoid such a conflict was for each race to concentrate within its own natural 
“habitat.” “The time has really come,” he announced in his Philosophy and 
Opinions, “for the Asiatics to govern themselves in Asia, as the Europeans 
are in Europe and the Western world, so also is it wise for the Africans to 
govern themselves at home. . . ,” 46 

A third element of Garvey’s racialism was a conception of race purity, 
which led him—in a way reminiscent of Edward Blyden—to oppose inter¬ 
marriage and distrust mulattos, especially when they assumed positions of 
race leadership. But he never actually attempted to exclude mulattos 
from his movement. Accepting the white American definition of the 
races—the rule that “one drop of Negro blood makes a man a Negro”— 
he called for ‘TOO per cent. Negroes and even 1 per cent. Negroes” to 
“stand together as one mightly whole to strike a universal blow for liberty 
and recognition in Africa.” His call for race purity and race integrity did 
not mean drawing a color line within communities of predominantly Afri¬ 
can descent; it was aimed rather at encouraging pride in African ancestry 
and discouraging future intermixture with whites. A number of relatively 
light-skinned African-Americans were prominent in the UNIA in the 
United States, and in South Africa the movement attracted substantial 
support among the Coloreds of Cape Town. His attack on Du Bois and 
the leaders of the NAACP was not on their light skins per se, but rather 
on what he took to be their color prejudice and amalgamationist goals— 
“They believe that in time, through miscegenation, the American race 
will be of their type.” He also charged that the NAACP represented a 
privileged and snobbish “colored” elite like the one that he had found so 
objectionable in the West Indies. 47 
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Garvey based this view of the African-American leadership partly on 
the impression he had received when he first arrived in the United States 
that he was being snubbed by the NAACP and that the association had 
ignored his claim to race leadership because he was so black. Some later 
comments of Du Bois and other members of the African-American elite 
on Garvey’s physical appearance lent credence to his belief that he was 
the victim of color prejudice. But the real source of friction was ideologi¬ 
cal rather than phenotypical. The NAACP did not really aim at amalgama¬ 
tion of the races, but rather at their public equality in the United States. 
Since Garvey either repudiated this goal as unrealizable or, at best, gave it 
a secondary and subordinate role in his crusade for African liberation, 
there was no way that the NAACP—or even Du Bois with his elite, 
reformist version of Pan-Africanism—could come to terms with the ma¬ 
ture Garvey movement. The unfortunate way that the dispute enflamed 
class or race prejudices on both sides helped to obscure the real issues. 48 

The secret of Garvey’s popular success was not an affirmation of ge¬ 
netic blackness, but rather an appeal to existential blackness, the condi¬ 
tion of having been “discriminated against throughout the world” because 
of African ancestry; his cause was the transmutation of that identity from 
a source of shame and discouragement into a basis for pride and achieve¬ 
ment. His followers did not have to agree with, or even understand, his 
social Darwinist ethnology to get the point that they were all in the same 
boat and needed to unite against a common oppressor that had defined 
itself as “the white race.” Considered as a form of populism, the Garvey 
movement drew on a sense of “the people” that had to be racially defined 
because no other basis for solidarity existed or was conceivable in the 
United States of the 1920s. 

It has often been noted that Garvey was not so much a black cultural 
nationalist as a political one. This was inevitable given his international 
frame of reference and the state of his knowledge. There were distinctive 
black cultures in various parts of Africa and the New World, and anthro¬ 
pologists and historians would eventually discover some vital interconnec¬ 
tions among them, but there was only one common black culture that 
Garvey was aware of that he could draw on—black religious nationalism 
or Ethiopianisin. As we have already seen, Garvey made use of the 
Ethiopian prophecy to provide an aura of religiosity to his movement. But 
the ethical content of Ethiopianism did not jibe well with Garvey’s social 
Darwinism. In fact he implicitly repudiated the romantic racialist celebra¬ 
tion of a distinctive black character that conformed to the meekness and 
pacifism prescribed in the Sermon on the Mount. Garvey’s ambition was 
to endow blacks with the same kind of evolutionary “fitness” that had 
allegedly served whites so well. The Ethiopianist hope or expectation that 
an African nation or empire would manifest a higher morality and not 
merely replicate the lust for power and wealth that had allegedly charac¬ 
terized the expansion of Europe was at odds with the basic thrust of 
Garvey’s Darwinian nationalism. His vision of an independent African 
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state or empire conformed more closely to the conceptions of national 
and racial fitness that had justified Western imperialism than to any 
strong sense of the moral and cutural distinctiveness of black people. 49 

On the unifying theme of “race first,” Garvey built a movement among 
black people that was populist in several senses. Considered in terms of 
class, it was neither a working-class nor a middle-class movement but 
rather an inter-class coalition. Judith Stein has recently demonstrated the 
“bourgeois” character of the UNIA’s leadership and many of its activities, 
but she has not disproved the older view that the rank-and-file membership 
of the movement was predominantly working-class. Garveyisrn divided the 
black community along a different axis than a class-conscious bourgeois or 
proletarian movement would have done; it in effect distinguished between 
the “people”—who were workers, clerks, and struggling small-business 
owners—and the educated elite of professionals and the relatively success¬ 
ful entrepreneurs—precisely the kind of African-Americans who were in¬ 
fluential in the NAACP and the National Urban League. 50 

Garveyisrn was also distinctively populist in its economic philosophy— 
to the extent that it developed one. Often conceived of as a form of black 
capitalism, the Garvey movement envisioned an economic order that was 
closer to the “cooperative commonwealth” ideal projected by white popu¬ 
list movements of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century than it 
was to the American businessmen’s gospel of unfettered private enter¬ 
prise. UNIA enterprises such as the Black Star Steamship Line and the 
Negro Factories Corporation were organized in a quasi-cooperative fash¬ 
ion with strict limitations on the number of shares any individual could 
own and with dividends paid to the UNIA treasury rather than to share¬ 
holders. Garvey’s opposition to African-Americans joining labor unions, 
which is often portrayed as evidence of his economic conservatism, de¬ 
rived from the fact that in the United States these unions were white- 
dominated and apparently incapable of treating blacks as equals. In his 
native Jamaica, both before and after his North American period, he 
promoted unions as a desirable form of race organization. 

In one of the clearest statements of his economic ideology, Garvey 
praised capitalism for its contribution “to the progress of the world,” but 
contended in populist anti-monopoly fashion that “there should be a limit 
to the individual or corporate use or control of it.” Specifically, he recom¬ 
mended that no person should be allowed to have more than a million 
dollars and no corporation the control of more than five million. Admit¬ 
tedly, this contradicted Garvey’s call on other occasions for the emer¬ 
gence of black Carnegies and Rockefellers, but there is no evidence that 
he attempted to make himself a wealthy man, despite the opportunites 
that his enterprises might have offered to an acquisitive entrepreneur. 
Cooperation for mutual benefit of the race was the main theme of his 
economic initiatives, just as it was of his political program Garvey de¬ 
voted relatively little attention to economic matters and never fully articu¬ 
lated an alternative to capitalist and socialist forms of production, but his 
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basic instinct was to seek a middle way that respected private property, 
small business, and a free market but resisted concentrated wealth and 
favored cooperative enterprises over large corporations owned by the 
rich. 51 

The career of the Garvey movement in the United States was meteoric; 
it gained strength until 1923 when Garvey was convicted of mail fraud and 
began to decline after he was sent to prison in 1925. When he was par¬ 
doned in 1927 and promptly deported to Jamaica, he left behind no more 
than a shadow of the mass movement of the early 1920s. There can be no 
doubt that the personal charisma and magnetism of Garvey was an essen¬ 
tial element in the movement’s success and that his removal from the 
scene left a vacuum that no one else could fill. His personal downfall 
stemmed from the failure of his economic enterprises, especially the 
Black Star Line and from the successful efforts of the African-American 
elite, including leaders of the NAACP, to persuade an already hostile 
United States government to act against him—a campaign that was moti¬ 
vated more by revulsion to his dealings with the Ku Klux Klan than to the 
alleged financial improprieties that provided the actual basis for prosecu¬ 
tion and deportation. Historians have acquitted Garvey of criminality, 
finding that it was corrupt associates and his own mismanagement or poor 
judgment that made him vulnerable to persecution. 52 

The American UNI A, however, was more than Garvey writ large. 
While it would be wrong to ignore his personal significance—charismatic 
individuals do sometimes affect the course of history, and the African- 
American community has shown a tendency over the years to personify its 
aspirations in the form of a single, heroic race leader—it would be equally 
mistaken to assume that Garvey created something out of nothing and 
had perfect control over his own creation. What is known about local 
chapters of the UNIA suggests a greater continuity with the Washing¬ 
tonian gospel of economic self-help in a segregated environment than 
Garvey’s Africa-first rhetoric might suggest. The most active Garveyites, 
it appears, were likely to be inhabitants of black urban ghettos in both the 
North and the South who were neither part of the educated elite nor 
members of the lower class of poorly paid, unskilled, and often unem¬ 
ployed laborers and servants. Workers with some skills and some prop¬ 
erty or savings and proprietors of marginal businesses with a ghetto clien¬ 
tele formed the nucleus of UNIA chapters. These “strivers” were not 
people who had given up on the American dream of material success. 
But, in the tradition of Booker T. Washington, their aspirations had nar¬ 
rowed to a purely economic sufficiency within a capitalist context. They 
were attracted to Garvey’s message of racial pride and solidarity because, 
unlike either the liberal elite who backed the NAACP or the black radi¬ 
cals of the 1920s who hoped for an interracial socialism, they viewed the 
American color line as a permanent fact of life and sought whatever 
advantages might come to blacks through collective effort within the con¬ 
text of segregation. Their celebration of Africa was more a symbol to 
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inspire hopes for the success or viability of social and economic separa¬ 
tism in the United States than a commitment to become politically in¬ 
volved in the struggle for African independence. The possibility of actu¬ 
ally emigrating to Africa seems to have entered the consciousness of 
relatively few American Garveyites. 53 

As a genuinely popular—and populist—form of black nationalism, 
the Garvey movement played a critical role in the development of 
African-American thought. It created a mass movement by synthesizing 
two ideologies with deep roots in the black American experience— 
nineteenth-century pan-Negroism, including some elements of the Ethio- 
pianist religious tradition, and the Washingtonian philosophy of eco¬ 
nomic self-help and group solidarity. It was no accident that Garvey’s 
patron saints were Washington and Edward Blyden. But Garvey limited 
his appeal and compromised his legacy when he moved to an accommo¬ 
dation with white racists after 1921, which included not only an endorse¬ 
ment of segregation laws but also a reluctance to protest, as he had done 
earlier, against lynching and racial pogroms. Such an orientation did not 
reflect race pride and assertiveness, but quite the contrary. African- 
American nationalists of later years would draw much inspiration from 
Garvey, but they would rarely repeat his mistake of trying to do business 
with the worst enemies of their race. 54 

Black Populism in South Africa: Garveyism and the ICU 

Historians have recently discovered that the Garvey movement had a 
greater impact in South Africa than anywhere else outside the United 
States and the British West Indies. But the precise extent and character of 
that influence and how it interacted with indigenous patterns of thought 
and action remain unclear. The most intriguing question concerns the 
relationship between Garveyism and the main expression of black popu¬ 
lism in South Africa during the 1920s—Clement Kadalie’s Industrial and 
Commercial Workers Union of Africa (ICU).i 55 

The Garveyite slogan “Africa for the Africans” already had a history in 
South Africa as the motto of Ethiopianist religious separatists around the 
turn of the century. But Garveyism gave it a straightforward political 
significance that clearly went beyond the question of who should control 
mission churches. In the minds of anxious whites, its central ideas seemed 
to be that African-Americans would return to Africa and that Europeans 
in Africa would be “driven into the sea.” Taken literally and pushed to 
their logical outcome, the doctrines of the UNIA constituted a much 
more radical challenge to the rule of a white minority in South Africa than 
they did to the dominance of a white majority in the United States. Here 
there could be no accommodation with white racists short of partitioning 
the country in a way that reversed the division of the Land Act of 1913 by 
giving most of South Africa back to the Africans. In practice, however, 
most of those influenced by Garveyism in South Africa did not push the 
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doctrine of “Africa for the Africans” to its logical conclusion. Except for 
some millennialist movements in the Transkei that incorporated rumors 
about the coming of Garvey and black Americans into their expectations 
of a sudden and miraculous elimination of their white rulers, Africans 
who fell under the spell of the Provisional President of Africa did not 
normally announce that they intended to expel or subordinate the white 
minority. Often they invoked race pride and racial solidarity in the course 
of demanding basic civil and political rights in a multi-racial society. 

The UNIA never became a mass organization in South Africa. Al¬ 
though seven branches were formed by 1926—more than in any other 
African country—five of them were located in the greater Cape Town 
area (the others were in East London and Pretoria), and it is doubtful that 
total membership ever exceeded a few hundred. The association’s success 
in Cape Town was due partly to the stimulus provided by a lively group of 
West Indian and African-American expatriates, who in South Africa were 
classified as “Coloreds” rather than as Africans. It seems likely that a 
majority of Cape Town Garveyites were from the Colored community. If 
so, access to a positive “Negro” identity would have relieved the discom¬ 
fort of being caught in the middle between Europeans and “natives.” 56 

The leading exponent of Garvey’s message in South Africa was based in 
the Western Cape and was well suited to bring the message of “Negro” 
unification to a population with a high degree of phenotypical and cultural 
diversity. James Thaele, the son of a Basuto chief and a Colored mother, 
began his education at Lovedale and then spent ten years as a student in 
the United States, earning two degrees at all-black Lincoln University in 
Pennsylvania. An enthusiastic disciple of Garvey while still in America, 
he returned to South Africa in 1923 and became active in several organiza¬ 
tions in Cape Town. His principal achievement was the creation, for the 
first time, of a strong ANC branch in the Western Cape. Thaele made this 
breakthrough by overcoming the image of the congress as a strictly “na¬ 
tive” organization and recruiting a substantial Colored membership. He 
was also for a time one of the principal leaders of the ICU, was active in 
the local UNIA, and in 1925 founded a newspaper, obviously modeled on 
Garvey’s Negro World, called The African World. This journal, which 
functioned as the official organ of the Western Cape ANC, carried on its 
masthead the slogan “Africa for the Africans and Europe for the Europe¬ 
ans.” The Garvey movement had already attracted sympathetic attention 
in the ANC before Thaele returned to South Africa, but his presence as 
an important congress leader helped to maintain interest in the UNIA. 57 

As a source of rhetoric and symbolism, if not of specific plans and 
projects, the Garvey movement for a time had a pronounced influence on 
the South African National Congress. In 1920, the congress newspaper 
Abantu Batho gave extensive and sympathetic coverage to the great 
UNIA convention of that year. In 1921, the president of the Cape Prov¬ 
ince African Congress (and the future president-general of the national 
ANC), the Reverend Z. R. Mahabane, gave an address reviewing the 
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past year which gave special attention to the UNIA convention—“an 
event of far-reaching importance and very great interest to the African.” 
As he assessed the problems of blacks in South Africa, Mahabane ex¬ 
pressed himself in unmistakably Garveyite language: 

The European came to Africa, robbed the African of his God-given land and 
then deprived the African of all rights of citizenship in a country originally 
intended by Providence to be his home. Why, did not the Almighty in His 
wisdom and prescience divide the earth into four continents—Europe, Af¬ 
rica, Asia, and America? The man whom He created was planted on this 
earthly planet. He made them white, black, and yellow. To the white man He 
gave Europe to be his abode, Africa He gave to the black man, and Asia he 
allocated to the Yellow man. America God seems to have intended as the 
land of the surplus population of each of the three great divisions of mankind 
named above. The amazing thing today is that the white man claims Africa as 
the white man’s country, and by his legislative action he has practically 
excluded the black man. This is injustice . 58 

Mahabane, however, was not proposing that Africans take back their 
birthright by force. He was suggesting rather that they “launch a big cons¬ 
titutional fight” for “the divine right of peoples” to “self-determination.” 
He went on to conclude that a just and peaceful future for South Africa 
would result from “the full and free cooperation of all white and black, 
races of the land.” Soon to be a supporter of the Joint Councils move¬ 
ment, Mahabane showed how it was possible to combine Garveyite rheto¬ 
ric with a relatively moderate, constitutionalist approach to the black 
struggle in South Africa. 59 

The example of Garveyism may have helped inspire the congress to 
change its name in 1923 from the South African Native National Congress 
to the more Pan-African-sounding African National Congress. In 1927, 
the congress added the UNI motto “One God One Aim One Destiny” 
to its letterhead. But it is doubtful whether there was a “wholesale em¬ 
brace of Garveyism” that signaled the “radicalization” of the ANC after 
1925, as Robert A. Hill and Gregory A. Pirio have argued. The eclecti¬ 
cism that Mahabane demonstrated in 1921—a combination of the Gar¬ 
veyite rhetoric of black self-determination with a moderate, even accom- 
modationist, attitude toward the white presence in South Africa—was 
characteristic of several ANC leaders who appeared to be embracing 
Garveyism. When Sol Plaatje visited the United States in 1921-22, he 
participated eagerly in UNIA activities, speaking to several branches, but 
he also addressed the NAACP convention and was dazzled by a visit to 
Tuskegee. Plaatje returned from the United States with a heightened 
conception of the value of black pride and self-help, but this did not alter 
his stance as a moderate within the ANC, a spokesman for collaboration 
with large white-owned corporations against the more militant and con¬ 
frontational posture of ANC president-general S. M. Makgatho. One of 
Garvey’s most devoted disciples among the ANC leaderhip was T. D. 
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Mweli Skota, secretary general from 1923 into the 1930s. Instrumental in 
the change of name in 1923 from “native” to “African,” Skota combined 
his devotion to Garvey with a dedication to enhancing the status of the 
black elite. His African Yearly Register, published in 1930, was a Who’s 
Who of eminent Africans who had succeeded in distinguishing themselves 
from the masses either by the “progressive” attainments valued by West¬ 
ern civilization or by traditionalist criteria. Maneuvering adroitly between 
moderate and radical factions of the ANC, Skota was able to synthesize 
his Garveyism with either liberalism or Marxism depending on the cur¬ 
rent disposition of the top leadership of the ANC. 60 

Even James Thaele, probably the most thoroughgoing Garveyite within 
the ANC, did not interpret “Africa for the Africans” to mean that blacks 
should literally take back South Africa from the white settlers. He went 
beyond Mahabane’s “big constitutional fight” by advocating (but not actu¬ 
ally practicing) Gandhian nonviolent resistance. He also called upon Afri¬ 
cans to withdraw from white mission churches and for the black separatist 
denominations to unite in one great African church. But he did not follow 
the Garveyite logic of “Africa for the Africans” to the point of calling for 
a black takeover of South Africa. According to historian Peter Walshe, 
“Garvey was ... a symbol of Negro success in a world dominated by 
whites, but Thaele’s admiration of his hero certainly stopped short of any 
rigorous defense of his African projects.” A temporary radicalization of 
the ANC did take place after 1927 when the ANC elected J. T. Gumede 
president-general to succeed the more conservative Z. R. Mahabane and 
at the same time called on the South African government to use its good 
offices with the American government to obtain Garvey’s release from 
prison. Like his predecessor, Gumede employed Garveyite rhetoric on 
occasion, but the radicalism that led to his ouster from the top post of the 
ANC in 1930 was his embrace of Marxism and the Soviet Union, not his 
Africanism. Many in the ANC were skeptical about Garveyism or indiffer¬ 
ent to it, and there was no apparent: correlation between attraction to the 
world-view of the UNIA and militancy, or lack of it, in the battle against 
white supremacy in South Africa. As in the case of grass-roots Garveyism 
in the United States, the emphasis on race pride and solidarity was more 
often invoked for the purpose of improving the position of blacks within a 
segregated society than for the revolutionary goal of overthrowing Euro¬ 
pean domination. 61 

The impact of Garveyism in South Africa went well beyond the interest 
expressed by some members of the ANC leadership. Rumors and dis¬ 
torted notions about Garvey and his projects fueled millennialist move¬ 
ments in rural areas. The expectation of these movements was that black 
Americans would come in force to liberate their South African cousins 
from white rule. Such hopes also contributed to the grass-roots support 
for the great mass movement of the 192.0s, the Industrial and Commercial 
Union of Africa (ICU)—an organization that, unlike the ANC but like 
the UNIA in the United States, deserves to be characterized as an expres- 
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sion of black populism. In the late 1920s, the ICU organized in rural areas 
and interacted with the local African movements that prophesied the 
coming of the Ameliki (Americans). 

Conditions in the countryside and in the “native reserves” made rural 
Africans receptive to prophecies of miraculous redemption. In basic eco¬ 
nomic terms, the problem was that there were too many people on too 
little land. White expropriation of most of the best farmland, which was 
made official policy in the Natives’ Land Act of 1913, had left Africans 
without the means to produce an agricultural surplus or even to maintain 
self-sufficiency. Because of overuse and erosion, once-fertile land deterio¬ 
rated in quality, making it increasingly difficult to scratch out a living in 
the areas assigned to Africans. To maintain their families, increasing num¬ 
bers of men had to leave their kraals to work for extended periods in the 
mines or as unskilled laborers in the rapidly growing urban areas. The 
class of relatively prosperous market farmers that had emerged in the late 
nineteenth century and provided the economic base for the “progressive” 
African elite was in serious decline by the 1920s. This reversal of fortunes, 
and the blatantly white supremacist government policies that hastened it, 
deprived the liberal incorporationist ideology of “equal rights for every 
civilized man regardless of race or color” of any material basis in the rural 
life of the early twentieth century. At the same time, exposure to Chris¬ 
tian beliefs and to the cosmopolitanism of the mines and cities had weak¬ 
ened the hold of tribal customs and values as well as respect for chiefs and 
other traditional authorities. The fact that traditional leaders and forms of 
governance were often coopted or manipulated by white officials further 
reduced their prestige and credibility among Africans who were looking 
for relief from worsening economic and social conditions and a way of 
viewing the world that offered some hope for the future. 62 

When both progressive and traditionalist ideologies failed to provide 
solutions to the desperate economic and cultural plight of rural Africans 
during the 1920s, many turned to the separatist Christian churches. In 
1921 only about 50,000 blacks out of a total of 1.3 million rural black 
Christians belonged to Ethiopian churches rather than white-dominated 
mission churches. By 1936, there were over a million. “The appeal of 
these independent churches,” according to the historian Helen Bradford, 
“lay in their proto-nationalism, and in their pledges to lead blacks literally 
and figuratively to the promised land.” Some of these churches were of 
American origin, especially the African Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the black Baptists. The South African AME hierarchy in the 1920s was 
notably conservative and accommodationist; in its quest for respectability 
and official toleration, it opposed Garveyism or anything like it. But on 
the local level, AME members and even some clergymen participated in 
millennialist agitation. 63 

A number of smaller African-American sects also had followers in 
South Africa. Among these was the African Orthodox Church, which was 
directly allied with the Garvey movement. Under the leadership of Arch- 
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bishop Daniel William Alexander, a Colored former Anglican priest from 
Cape Town, it began in 1924 to recruit black clergy and parishioners from 
Church of England missions. Another was the Church of God and Saints 
of Christ, which in 1912 gained the allegiance of a former Methodist lay 
preacher, Enoch Mgijima. Five years earlier Mgijima had seen a vision 
telling him that the end of the world was fast approaching. When he 
indicated to his American co-religionists that Armageddon would take 
the form of a war between the black and white races, he was excommuni¬ 
cated and thereafter carried on independently as the head of his own 
Israelite sect. In 1920, a number of signs, including apparently the fore¬ 
taste of race war that he perceived in the Garvey movement, led Mgijima 
to assemble his followers in a permanent encampment near Bulhoek in 
the Eastern Cape to await the end of the world. When the Israelites 
refused orders to vacate the government land that they occupied, they 
were attacked by military forces on May 24, 1921. In the ensuing massa¬ 
cre, at least 183 of the approximately 1200 unresisting Israelites were 
killed. 64 

The prophet Mgijima was in the long line of quietistic millenarians who 
have gathered at various times in the history of Christianity to await the 
end of the world. His misfortune was that he massed Africans in defiance 
of the authority of a white South Africa that lived in fear of a black 
insurrection. The doctrines associated with Garveyism came more di¬ 
rectly into play when rumors spread among the African population that 
black Americans, perhaps with Garvey himself at their head, were liter¬ 
ally on their way to free black South Africans from white rule. News 
about the Black Star Line was transmuted into the image of a black 
American task force bound for South Africa, and Garvey’s projected 
Black Eagle Flying Corps became an African-American air force prepar¬ 
ing to rain bombs on the citadels of white power in South Africa. Some of 
those who responded to such rumors believed that the United States was a 
black nation and that the Versailles conference had awarded South Africa 
to the Americans, a decision that the white authorities in South Africa 
were disregarding and trying to conceal. (It is likely that such rumors 
were based not only on misinformation about the Garvey movement but 
also on a creative interpretation of Du Bois’s proposals for African- 
American involvement in international control of the former German 
colonies.) Such fantasies were rife in the Transkei especially in the early 
1920s. When J. E. K. Aggrey visited the principal town of Umtata in 1921, 
many in the enormous crowd that came to hear him did so under the 
impression that he was a black American in the Garvey mold who had 
come to proclaim the end of white domination. They were puzzled and 
disappointed by his actual message. 65 

Five years after Aggrey’s visit such notions were still circulating, and an 
organized movement based on the myth of the coming of the Americans 
took shape in the Transkei under the leadership of a man who called 
himself Dr. Wellington and professed to be an American Negro represent- 
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ing Garvey. He was actually a Zulu born in Natal and baptized Elias 
Wellington Butelezi. Butelezi began his career as a confidence man by 
practicing Western medicine without a license in Natal and Basutoland 
(now Lesotho); but in 1925 he met Ernest Wallace, a West Indian repre¬ 
sentative of the UNIA in Basutoland and became a convert to Garveyism. 
Moving to the Transkei in 1926, he passed himself off as a black American 
born in Chicago who had arrived in Africa on one of Garvey’s ships to 
proselytize for the UNIA. What he actually preached in the Transkei was 
not simply the orthodox Garveyite message of black pride, solidarity, and 
commitment to the ultimate liberation of Africa from European colonial 
rule; he also latched on to the local fantasies about the impending arrival 
of black American liberators and gave them added credence. He traveled 
throughout the Transkei and some of the districts of the Eastern Cape 
Province, winning converts to his doctrine of miraculous redemption. 
Updating the postwar rumors of an American claim to South Africa, 
Wellington contended that King George had awarded South Africa to the 
United States for aiding Britain in the war and that Prime Minister Jan 
Christiaan Smuts had been ready to comply, but that the new prime 
minister J. B. M. Hertzog (elected in 1924) had reneged and was about to 
go to war with a mythical black-dominated America in order to preserve 
white rule in South Africa. Wellington regaled his followers with prophe¬ 
cies of a millennium achieved through the exercise of black American 
power in the form of ships, troops, and bombing planes. It was the aircraft 
that caught the fancy of his audiences, and they were inspired to act by 
Butelezi’s warning that destruction would rain from the air, not only on 
Europeans, but also on Africans who did not belong to the Wellington 
movement. Besides joining the movement and paying for its identification 
cards, adherents were advised to paint their houses black, kill their white 
pigs, and destroy possessions that were white or derived from pigs. Many 
did so, and when the Americans failed to arrive as predicted in 1927, 
Wellington held on to much of his following by claiming that liberation 
had to be postponed because not all the pigs had been killed. But in that 
same year, the authorities became alarmed, arrested Wellington, and 
banished him from the Transkeian territories. 66 

The historical significance of the Wellington movement is difficult to 
determine. Wellington himself was probably an imaginative charlatan 
who knew how to profit from popular hopes and fears. The large sums of 
money he collected for memberships in the UNIA apparently went into 
his pockets rather than into the coffers of the organization. Also, his 
activities and message had a tenuous or ambiguous relationship to the 
history of African resistance to European domination. He did not ask his 
followers to challenge or confront white power; just as Mgijima had 
called on the Israelites to wait quietly for the coming of God and the end 
of the world, Wellington called on his followers to await the coming of the 
Americans. According to Robert Edgar, the historian of the Wellington 
phenomenon: “A fundamental passivity characterized his movement. Al- 
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though his message indicted European rule and raised expectations of 
imminent change, he stopped short of demanding a frontal assault on 
European power.” 67 

But the Wellington movement was not merely a case of mass delusion. 
The synthesis of Garvey’s message of racial redemption with localized 
Xhosa beliefs about ritual purification through killing swine was a creative 
reconstruction of the world that made sense to people who were torn 
between traditional cultures that no longer worked and an imposed Euro¬ 
pean culture whose rewards they were denied. Their mythic view of Gar¬ 
vey and black American liberators did not promote effective political 
action, but it did keep alive the sense that white rule was unjust and 
projected a vision of reality that conflicted with the one that white 
supremacists were trying to impose. The fact that aspects of that vision 
were demonstrably false meant that those who took it literally were con¬ 
demned to failure and frustration. But the symbolic import of Welling¬ 
ton’s gospel was true to the perception of many Africans that they had 
been forcibly divested of their birthright and that divine justice—as well 
as millions of black people throughout the world—were on their side as 
they struggled against their condition. Millennialism is often a cry against 
injustice, and the Wellingtonian. version was a cry against a form of racial 
injustice. As such, it was a manifestation of the same thirst for liberation 
that animated the separatist church movements with which it was closely 
allied. Besides claiming to be a representative of the Garvey movement, 
Wellington also professed to be a minister of the AME Church, and 
separatist congregations appear to have been especially receptive to his 
message. Helen Bradford has contended that Wellingtonians were mostly 
“disaffected school people” (those who had attended mission schools but 
had become alienated from the paternal direction of white missioniaries) 
or “half-educated Christians”—in other words, the same kind of people 
who joined separatist churches. Like Ethiopianist religion, the folk Gar- 
veyism that expressed itself in the Wellington movement was based on a 
redemptionist vision combining modern and traditional elements that 
made the salvation of the world dependent on the liberation of blacks 
from bondage to white overlords. 68 

Garveyism of a more orthodox and less fanciful kind played for a time 
an important role in the labor organization cum mass movement known 
as the ICIJ. The Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union of Africa was 
founded in Cape Town in 1919 under the leadership of Clements Kadalie, 
an immigrant from Nyasaland (now Malawi). In association with white 
socialists and trade unionists, Kadalie helped to instigate a strike of Col¬ 
ored and African dock workers that was well supported and impressive, 
although ultimately unsuccessful. Broadening his efforts, he then set out 
to establish “one big union” among the subordinated races of South Af¬ 
rica. Because Kadalie was a black man who did not belong to any of the 
African ethnic groups of the Union, spoke none of their languages, and 
had a Cape Colored wife, he personified aspirations to transcend tribal 
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and color divisions in the name of a kind of Pan-African or Pan-Negro 
unity. Sometimes he was mistaken for an African-American, and one 
reporter thought he feigned a black American accent. His personal ambi¬ 
tion, he revealed privately in 1920, was to become “the great African 
Marcus Garvey,” and his flamboyant style of leadership and rousing ora¬ 
tory were clearly reminiscent of the founder of the UNIA. In 1921, he 
developed a close association with leaders of the Cape Town UNIA, 
although he never joined their organization, and for a time his union and 
the local Garveyites worked closely together. Kadalie remained in the 
driver’s seat as national secretary of the ICU, but J. H. Grumbs, the West 
Indian UNIA activist, served for several years as president, and James 
Thaele, the most fervent Garveyite in the ANC, was also influential in the 
union. 69 

The ICU’s first newspaper, The Black Man, founded in 1920, was so 
permeated with Garveyism that Garvey himself believed that it was a 
UNIA publication. Its successor, The Workers’ Herald, which began to 
appear in 1923 and was edited by Kadalie himself, also had a Garveyite 
look in its first two years. It was a self-proclaimed “Race Journal”—“Are 
You a Race Man?” asked one 1925 headline. But the same number re¬ 
vealed ideological tensions in the ICU because it featured an article quot¬ 
ing with approval an editorial by Du Bois in The Crisis denouncing “back 
to Africa” movements as segregationist and calling for a “larger unity” 
that would lead to “INTERRACIAL PEACE” rather than polarization. 
In 1925, Kadalie was trying to maintain a united front of Garveyites, 
Communists, and social-democratic unionists in an organization that was 
still mainly concentrated in the Western Cape. Personally, if his autobiog¬ 
raphy is to be believed, he had never believed in “the slogan of ‘Africa for 
the Africans’ ” and from the first resisted the efforts of Cape Town “Ne¬ 
groes” to make the ICU “an auxiliary of the Universal Negro Improve¬ 
ment Association.” His essential commitment, he maintained in My Life 
and the ICU, was always to working-class solidarity regardless of race. 70 

From its inception the ICU was theoretically interracial, accepting 
whites as members and seeking alliances with nonracist segments of the 
white labor movement—although it did have a bar against white office¬ 
holders until 1927. But Kadalie’s recollections do not tell the whole story 
of his changing attitude toward Garveyism. Before 1925 he was friendly 
to the UNIA and tolerant of his doctrines. An article that Kadalie wrote 
in late 1923 and published in the African-American socialist magazine 
The Messenger in July 1924 sheds considerable light on his attitudes to¬ 
ward race and class in the early 1920s. Taking note of the Messenger’s 
advocacy of racially mixed unions, he argued that South Africa would 
have to be an exception to “the philosophical theory of the labor move¬ 
ment” that prescribed interracial solidarity based on class. After describ¬ 
ing the exclusion of blacks from recognized unions, the legal disadvan¬ 
tages from which they suffered because of their race, and the unrelenting 
hostility of white workers to their efforts to organize and strike, he con- 
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eluded that an all-black movement was a practical necessity and, what was 
more, might gain strength from the “race consciousness” behind it. His 
ultimate hope, however, was that black labor would develop sufficient 
strength and solidarity to force white labor to accept its claims. As a 
short-term separatist and long-term integrationist, Kadalie differed pro¬ 
foundly from Garvey in basic philosophy, but at times he was willing to 
appeal to Garveyite “race consciousness” in order to gain support for his 
union. When he concluded that the Garveyites were becoming too influen¬ 
tial in his movement and were threatening to take it over, he turned 
against them. 71 

In May 1925, the ICU was a relatively small organization concentrated 
mainly in the Cape, but it was on the verge of a great expansion that 
would turn it into a genuine mass movement. Kadalie proclaimed his 
intentions in The Workers’ Herald: 

We are aiming at the building up in Africa of a National Labour Organiza¬ 
tion of the aboriginals, through which we shall break the wills of white 
autocracy. We must prevent the exploitation of our people in the mines and 
on the farms and obtain increased wages for them. We shall not rest there. 
We will open the gates of the Houses of legislature, now under the control of 
the white oligarchy, and from this step we shall claim equality with the white 
workers of the world to overthrow the capitalist system of government and 
usher in a co-operative Commonwealth, a system of Government which is 
not foreign to the aboriginals of Africa . 72 

It is evident that this was not a Garveyite statement, for it clearly 
privileged class over race as the ultimate basis for solidarity. But neither 
was it an endorsement of Marxist revolutionism, for it implied that victory 
over “white autocracy” would come through gaining access to the ballot 
box and parliamentary representation. Its remarkable invocation of the 
ideal of “a co-operative Commonwealth”—the watchword of the Ameri¬ 
can Populist movement—suggests that Kadalie was essentially a social- 
democratic populist, who was organizing on the basis of race because 
blacks happened to be the disfranchised working class of South Africa. 
They could act jointly with whites in a political struggle against capitalism 
only after they had won their battle for civil and political equality. 

By 1926 Kadalie’s efforts to hold Garveyite and Communist factions of 
the ICU in line behind what he considered a “middle” position had clearly 
failed. From his perspective, neither side was willing to allow deviation 
from its own orthodoxy to achieve a broad-based movement. In the eyes of 
his opponents, Kadalie was too jealous of his personal power to tolerate 
dissent. In any case, Kadalie marginalized the Garveyites of Cape Town by 
moving the headquarters of the ICU to Johannesburg and expelled the 
Communists by a narrow vote of the national council. These actions, which 
historians friendly to either black nationalism or revolutionary Marxism 
have condemned as a turning away from radicalism or militancy, were 
actually a prelude to the most successful phase of ICU organization and 
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agitation, as the union moved into rural areas or native reserves and galva¬ 
nized a variety of local struggles. 73 

Between 1926 and 1929, the ICU penetrated the rural areas of Natal, 
the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal, established over a hundred 
new branches, and swelled in total membership from less than 30,000 to 
somewhere between 150,000 and 250,000, making it the first genuine 
mass movement among Africans. The secret of its success was that it was 
able to provide support and leadership for protest meetings, strikes, and 
boycotts in response to a range of grievances that had been building up in 
African communities. It mobilized labor tenants against landlords, work¬ 
ers against employers, squatters against efforts to drive them from 
European-owned land, and even women who brewed beer at home 
against municipal beer halls. It also mounted legal challenges to discrimi¬ 
natory public policies, and attempted to establish producer and consumer 
cooperatives. In these local struggles, it was relatively unencumbered by 
ideology, even the doctrines that Kadalie himself was proclaiming at the 
time. It was even prepared to cooperate with millennialist movements of 
the Wellington type. Wherever Africans were protesting injustice or ex¬ 
ploitation the ICU seemed to be involved. Because of its populist char¬ 
acter and ideological flexibility, it became the receptacle of ideas and 
feelings that emerged spontaneously in particular African communities, 
even very traditional ones, rather than following the example of the ANC 
or the Communist party by attempting to modernize the consciousness of 
the people it was trying to help. The kind of folk Africanism of the 
Ethiopian churches and the millennial movement readily found expres¬ 
sion in the activities of ICU branches. 74 

On the national level, however, Kadalie was drifting into an alliance 
with white liberals and moderate socialists that would prove disastrous. 
Once he broke with the Communists, Kadalie was courted by a coterie of 
liberal “friends of the natives” who, with the best of intentions, contrib¬ 
uted to the demise of the ICU as a national organization. Under the 
influence of his new white patrons, Kadalie sought help from the British 
Labor party, and in 1928 an organizer named William Ballinger was sent 
from England to help Kadalie turn the ICU into a proper trade union on 
the British model. Ballinger found much that was wrong, and he pressed 
hard for reforms of finance and structure in what in fact was a loose and 
inefficent organization bedeviled by the corruption of some of its officers 
and in the process of disintegrating at the center at the very time that it 
was attracting the most support on the local level. Ballinger failed to 
understand, however, that the ICU gained more mass support when it was 
serving as a vehicle or facilitator of popular protest than when it was 
trying to school African workers in trade unionism. He also moved too 
readily from an advisor’s role to that of de facto boss of the ICU. Kadalie, 
who contributed to his own undoing by imagining for a time that he could 
replicate the British Labor party among disfranchised African workers, 
soon found that he had little power in his own organization, and in 1929 
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he broke with Ballinger to found a new Independent ICU (or IICU) to 
replace the one that had been captured by philanthropic whites. 75 

The IICU failed in its efforts to become a national organization, but it 
did function for several years as a vigorous local movement in the East¬ 
ern Cape. Shifting his base of operations to East London, Kadalie inher¬ 
ited a dynamic ICU branch that had based its appeal on a combination 
of reformist trade unionism and a forthright black nationalism that drew 
on separatist. Christianity and paid tribute to Garvey. According to po¬ 
lice reports of its meetings in 1928, its most articulate leader, Alfred 
Mnika, expressed militant Africanist views without hesitation. “This 
black nation of ours has to be recognized as a nation,” he said, “and the 
ICU will build you into a nation if you will only stick to it.” In a Pan- 
African vein, he predicted that “the ICU intends to reign all over Africa 
not in one little part.” “We must be like Garvey,” he urged his audience, 
noting that his hero “still worked hard to better the conditions of his 
fellow black men” even when he was in prison. After Kadalie arrived 
and the East London branch affiliated with the new IICU, this radical 
Africanism became even more pronounced and was accompanied by a 
call for black self-sufficiency, which meant, among other things, blacks 
establishing their own shops rather than patronizing white traders. With 
this emphasis, the organization expanded in 1929 and 1930, establishing 
links with the inhabitants of surrounding rural areas who were no in 
position to become trade unionists but responded to calls for black auton¬ 
omy and self-determination, Kadalie, despite his personal reservations 
about Garvey and black nationalism, did not disassociate himself from 
the rhetoric that was providing him with a new power base. 76 

The example of the IICU in East London, as well as the experience of 
the ICU in earlier local struggles, suggests that the success of the move¬ 
ment for one big African union that Kadalie represented depended more 
than its titular leader liked to acknowledge on an appeal to race rather 
than class. Considered as populist movements, the ICU and IICU resem¬ 
bled the UNIA in the United States in speaking for constituencies that 
had been excluded, for the most part, from the industrial working class 
or at least from the legally sanctioned labor movement—groups that 
suffered in the first instance from racial or ethnic disabilities. Racial 
oppression, not class disadvantage, was the existential experience on 
which a mass movement of blacks had to be based, at least in the 1920s 
when the forces of white supremacy and segregation were in the ascen¬ 
dancy in both countries and alliances with a white working class that 
clung to its caste advantages were not in the cards. Kadalie, unlike 
Garvey but in basic agreement with Du Bois in the United States, could 
take a longer view and see the eventual linkage of black liberationist 
struggles with the battle of an international working class against capital¬ 
ist domination. But. even for Kadalie and Du Bois, some form of black 
nationalism was a necessary precursor to the wider struggle for the salva¬ 
tion of humanity. 
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Two Black Populisms: Comparing the UNIA and the ICU 

To compare the UNIA in the United States and the ICU in South Africa 
one must do more than show similarities between two versions of populist 
Pan-Africanism. The ICU arose out of special South African conditions; 
although its origins made it receptive to Garveyite influences, it also had 
distinctive features that have to be treated on their own terms. Neverthe¬ 
less, the parallels between the two movements are striking. Both were 
populist in similar ways. Defining the people to be mobilized as either 
essentially or for all practical purposes an oppressed racial group, the 
UNIA and the ICU sought to empower the people, not only against their 
white oppressors, but also against elites of their own race. The UNIA 
attempted to wrest leadership of the black struggle from the “talented 
tenth” entrenched in the NAACP. Although it did engage the services of a 
few black intellectuals such as William Ferris and John Edward Bruce, the 
majority of “college-bred” blacks remained aloof and were the objects of 
UNIA contempt as “white men’s Negroes” or assimilation-minded “col¬ 
ored people” who were ashamed of their African ancestry. The ICU 
attempted at times to work with or through the ANC, but its rhetoric was 
often directed against “the good boys,” who joined the Joint Councils, 
welcomed Aggrey, and constituted the moderate to conservative element 
in the Congress. Except for James Thaele, no prominent members of the 
educated elite played a significant role in the ICU. Both movements 
adapted themselves to the needs and opinions of local black communities 
in ways that more intellectually self-conscious and ideologically precise 
organizations would have been unable to do. The eclectic and ambiguous 
quality of populist ideologies is a source of strength when it comes to 
organizing relatively inarticulate people who know that something is terri¬ 
bly wrong but resist abstract and rationalized interpretations of what it is. 
In their economic thinking the two movements reflected the “cooperative 
commonwealth” idea often associated with populist movments. Both at 
times showed a strong interest in cooperatives and the building up of 
economic enterprises that were—at least in theory—of, by, and for the 
people. 

The middle leadership of the two movements—the activists, organizers, 
and local officeholders—had remarkably similar social profiles. They were 
neither squarely in the working class nor securely in the middle or upper 
class of their racial or ethnic communities. The term “petite bourgeoisie” 
springs to mind, but it should be employed with caution given the negative 
connotations and aroma of reductionist Marxism that the term carries. The 
study of one UNIA chapter in the United States has found middle-class 
leadership but of “ ‘second level’ community leaders” rather than of the 
wealthier, more highly educated element that gravitated to the NAACP. 
These activists included clergymen of the less prestigious churches, white- 
collar workers, skilled artisans, railroad employees, and steadily employed 
factory workers. Few were unskilled laborers or domestics. 77 
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A study of ICU organizers in South Africa found them to be predomi¬ 
nantly people with some education and middle-class pretensions who 
were threatened with downward mobility by the growth of segregation 
and economic discrimination. Many were younger men from middle-class 
Christian families who were on the verge of falling into the laboring 
masses despite enough education in mission schools to give them higher 
ambitions. Although such fears of status decline do not figure so promi¬ 
nently in the seemingly more hopeful expectations of American Gar- 
veyites, a toehold in the middle class requiring a struggle to move upward 
or avoid slipping downward would provide an adequate description of the 
social position of those most inclined to be activists in both movements. 
Being on the boundary between the middle and lower classes gave these 
leaders empathy with those below them whose ranks they had recently 
escaped from or might soon join and also some of the self-discipline and 
competence of the established middle class. They were clearly in a better 
position than the elite to give direction to popular struggles. 78 

Both movements capitalized on the betrayal of liberal-reformist hopes 
in the post-World War I era. In the United States, the integrationist neo¬ 
abolitionism of the NAACP survived and was not entirely without influ¬ 
ence in the 1920s, but the reality for most African-Americans in urban 
ghettos was the struggle for economic survival in a separate and unequal 
world. The 1919 race riots and the rise of the Ku Klux Klan throughout 
the nation encouraged the Garveyite view that simply agitating for equal 
rights in the American context was futile and that a race-conscious Pan- 
African movement was the only route to power and self-esteem. In South 
Africa, the failure of a 1919 mission to Britain dashed the longstanding 
hope of the black elite in the National Congress for the intervention of 
British liberals and humanitarians to insure “equal rights for every civi¬ 
lized man” within the empire, and the efforts of the government after 
1924 to establish new color bars and a more comprehensive segregation 
program further weakened expectations of a gradual lowering of racial 
barriers. Even the Anglophone white liberals of South Africa, on whom 
the congress had relied to influence white opinion on behalf of racial 
justice, tended to embrace an idealized version of government-imposed 
segregation in the 1920s, leaving many Africans with the sense that the 
only salvation was through separatist or independent action. If help was 
coming from outside, it seemed more likely to come from African- 
Americans or from a Pan-African movement than from white Christen¬ 
dom. The only question was whether solidarity should be based exclu¬ 
sively or primarily on race and the expectation of African nationhood or 
on the class foundation that was theoretically possible in a country where 
the subordinated racial group was also the overwhelming majority of the 
working class, broadly defined. 79 

The reasons why the American UNIA and the ICU failed to sustain 
themselves as mass movements into the 1930s were also analogous. Gov¬ 
ernment repression played a role in both cases—in the United States, 
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Garvey’s imprisonment and deportation seriously weakened the UNI A; 
in South Africa, a provision in the Native Administration Act of 1927 that 
made it a crime to foment hostility between the races and additional 
legislation of 1929 that provided for the internal exile of agitators gave the 
government powerful tools for repressing the ICU. At the same time 
repression helped induce Kadalie himself to moderate his positions and 
seek white allies, thereby putting him, at least temporarily, out of phase 
with the militant Africanism of many of his grass-roots supporters. 80 

But there were also seeds of failure within the movements themselves, 
especially as a result of the paradoxical fact that these were mass move¬ 
ments of a populist type that had charismatic leaders with authoritarian 
tendencies. Neither movement achieved the full breadth and cohesion of 
which it might have been capable because of vagaries at the top. Both 
Garvey and Kadalie shifted direction or emphasis without consulting their 
constituencies and purged associates who would have been valuable sup¬ 
porters of a more inclusive and democratically organized movement for 
black liberation. In 1921 Garvey narrowed his potential base by turning 
decisively against social radicalism, trade unions, and strikes as instru¬ 
ments of struggle in the United States. The following year he carried his 
racialism and separatism beyond what the majority of African-Americans 
were willing to accept when he sought to cooperate with the Ku Klux Klan 
in a misguided pursuit of government assistance for black emigration. 
Kadalie’s break with both Communists and Garveyites in 1926 and his 
subsequent embrace of European-style social democracy was clearly not 
the way to develop an enduring movement with strong, grass-roots sup¬ 
port. It is perhaps only because Kadalie was so preoccupied between 1926 
and 1928 seeking the recognition and help of European social democrats 
that he permitted his local organizers to involve themselves in a variety of 
grass-roots movements. 81 

But the tendencies toward divisive sectarianism at the top of the UNIA 
and the ICU pointed in opposite directions. Garvey got into difficulty 
with African-Americans by stressing race too insistently and exclusively, 
while Kadalie got out of touch with his base when he put too much stress 
on European conceptions of class action or politics and played down the 
racial nationalism that was the source of much of the ICU’s popular 
appeal, especially in rural areas. These differences stemmed in part from 
the fact that the two organizations were differently conceived at the outset 
and consequently followed distinctive trajectories. The UNIA started as a 
racial self-help organization inspired by Booker T. Washington and 
evolved into a Pan-African liberation movement that shunned alliances 
with the international Communist and socialist left. The ICU began as a 
trade union devoted to improving the pay and working conditions of what 
was, relatively speaking, a privileged segment of the black working 
population—permanent urban residents who worked for wages and were 
not constrained by the coercive contracts that prevented oscillating mi¬ 
grant workers in the mines and some other industries from organizing or 
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striking. It broadened during the 1920s to embrace political protests 
against white supremacist legislation and the struggles of rural African 
labor tenants and squatters, interacting sympathetically at the local level 
with Ethiopianism and folk Garveyism—although the national leadership 
at the time was rejecting the orthodox Garveyism of the UNIA. The 
UNIA of course never admitted whites to its ranks, while the ICU not 
only did so, but in the end fell into a kind of white social-democratic 
receivership. Both movements were accused of being anti-white, and 
Kadalie at times emulated Garvey by denouncing whites or Europeans in 
ways that seemed to admit no exceptions. “The Europeans are rascals,” 
he announced categorically at an ANC convention in 1926. But in the end 
Kadalie looked beyond race to an ideal of working-class solidarity and 
political action that Garvey would never have countenanced. Taken as a 
whole, the movement that Kadalie led can be described as pursuing a 
synthesis of class and race perspectives on South African oppression that 
it never fully formulated, while the Garvey movement in general carried 
the emphasis on race and racialism to a logical extreme and refused to 
give any significant weight to nonracial class perspectives on the black 
predicament in the United States and elsewhere. 82 

The ideological divergences between the UNIA and ICU were not 
accidental; they reveal that the contexts for the construction of black 
populism in the two societies were quite different. A race emphasis was 
favored in the United States because it was virtually inconceivable that an 
interracial folk movement could develop. Some white populists in the 
southern states during the 1890s had contemplated an alliance with black 
farmers and sharecroppers, but surging white racism and the disfranchise¬ 
ment of most blacks had made such efforts difficult to recall or even 
imagine by the 1920s. The white industrial working class had a long 
tradition of anti-black prejudice and most trade unions persisted in draw¬ 
ing the color line. Consequently, a realistic conception of “the people” for 
African-Americans seeking to create a mass movement that included 
those farthest down in the American social hierarchy was the racial group, 
especially the non-elite members of the black community. For those who 
tried to imagine how this oppressed American minority group would 
ultimately gain control of its own destiny, Garvey’s call to participate in 
the creation of an independent African state offered a compelling answer. 
Short of achieving Garvey’s African utopia, the best that could be ex¬ 
pected was the emergence of a relatively self-sufficient black social and 
economic entity within the United States—a kind of “nation within a 
nation.” 83 

In South Africa an alliance with lower- or working-class whites to form 
an interracial populism was even less likely to develop given the legal and 
economic advantages of white workers and small farmers and the impor¬ 
tance that the white lower strata attached to the “color bars” that pre¬ 
vented blacks from competing with them. But a contention that black 
grievances were based on class as well as race had a logic to it that was 
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lacking in the American context. Since blacks made up the overwhelming 
majority of the total population in South Africa and an even greater 
proportion of the laboring classes (broadly defined), a campaign for black 
liberation could be defined simultaneously as a struggle for the emancipa¬ 
tion of the real working people of South Africa. An all-black trade union 
in the United States, such as the one A. Philip Randolph was trying to 
create among the sleeping-car porters, could serve only as an opening 
wedge for African-American incorporation into a predominantly white 
labor movement; it could not be the nucleus for a powerful racial move¬ 
ment, because blacks predominated in few other industries. In South 
Africa, on the other hand, one big black union, such as the one Kadalie 
worked to create, might conceivably represent the working class of South 
Africa as well as the national aspirations of Africans. 

Kadalie failed to achieve his objective of creating a powerful union not 
because his increasing emphasis on class and labor was out of tune with 
South African possibilities, but rather because it was historically prema¬ 
ture and did not reckon adequately with the coercive power of the white 
state. With only a few exceptions, the black working class of the 1920s was 
so repressed, underprivileged, and caught up in a disorienting transition 
between traditionalism and modernity that it could not be organized 
along trade union lines. The government’s segregation policies aimed to 
perpetuate that condition. The ICU was most successful when it did not 
insist upon “structured” laborite or social-democratic ideologies and 
adapted its actions to the “inherent” ideologies that grew out of local 
circumstances and popular beliefs. But when it did so it betrayed its 
modernizing spirit and allied itself with forces that were likely to be 
irrational and regressive. To the extent that Africans actually became an 
industrial proletariat, and to the extent that a repressive government 
permitted them to organize, Kadalie’s class message was logical and per¬ 
suasive. He sensed the direction in which South Africa had to go, but he 
underestimated the political barriers that for the next half-century would 
limit the development of working-class consciousness and organization 
among Africans. 

Both Garvey and Kadalie were guilty of what appears in hindsight to 
have been political naivete. Garvey apparently expected that the United 
States government would subsidize black emigration, failing to acknowl¬ 
edge the continued dependence, especially in the southern states, on 
inexpensive, coerceable black labor. He also failed to anticipate the ex¬ 
tent to which colonial governments and the settler regime in South Africa 
would use a combination of repression and cooptation to make life diffi¬ 
cult for the UNIA and limit its ability to establish branches and make 
converts. Kadalie clearly overestimated the possibilities for reform in 
South Africa. Never a revolutionary, he believed that a combination of 
agitation and conventional trade union action would bring about a free 
and democratic South Africa. It is clear in retrospect that such an ap¬ 
proach had no chance of success in the 1920s—or for a long time thereaf- 
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ter. The increasingly evident inability of his reformist, social-democratic 
message to shake the determination of white South Africa to maintain a 
monopoly on political, economic, and social power opened the way to 
programs for black liberation that were more radical and revolutionary. 
Similarly, the failure of the Garvey movement to engender sustained and 
effective anti-colonialist movements in the interwar period led to a more 
militant and less ethnocentric form of anti-imperialism. If the 1920s were 
the heyday of Pan-Africanists and black populists, the ’30s and ’40s would 
feature the efforts of revolutionary Marxists to put themselves at the head 
of black liberation struggles. 



■ 5 ■ 

“Self-Determination for Negroes”: 
Communists and Black Freedom 
Struggles, 1928-1948 


Reds and Blacks: Introduction and Overview 

Between the late 1920s and the late ’40s, the Communist parties of the 
United States and South Africa made strenuous efforts to place them¬ 
selves in the forefront of black protest against white supremacy. Although 
they never achieved the mass support that the Garvey movement or the 
ICU had attracted during the ’20s, Communists did manage to play a 
significant role in the struggle against white racism. The orthodox Lenin¬ 
ist conception of the party did not require it to be a mass movement like 
the ICU or the UNIA; it was meant to be an elite or “vanguard,” com¬ 
posed of carefully selected and highly disciplined revolutionaries who 
would give direction to the masses at appropriate times but needed to be 
wary of admitting to actual membership people who had not fully assimi¬ 
lated the Marxist-Leninist ideology. If such people were willing to accept 
Communists as allies in the struggle against racial oppression, anti¬ 
imperialist or anti-racist “fronts” of one kind or another could be estab¬ 
lished, within which Communists could hope to exert an influence far 
beyond their actual numbers. 

The parties generally enforced ideological and tactical consensus in 
their own ranks through the practice of “democratic centralism,” which 
meant that once a decision was made no one could question it. This policy 
was a strength in the sense that it gave the party cohesion and ideological 
coherence, especially in comparison with populist-type movements, but it 
could also be an obstacle to cooperation with non-Communists who 
shared some but not all of its goals. If at any given time the party was 
turning “leftward” and refusing to have any truck with democratic social¬ 
ists or “bourgeois nationalists,” it limited its influence over other move- 
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ments seeking change; if it was moving to the right and seeking to ally 
itself with the broader progressive tendencies through “popular front” 
activities, it aroused suspicions of ulterior motives and conspiratorial 
aims. Radical black intellectuals who were attracted by Communist oppo¬ 
sition to capitalism and racism often found it difficult or impossible to 
surrender their minds and talents to a party bureaucracy that had little 
respect for the free play of the intellect and the imagination. If they 
cooperated with Communists at all, their affiliation as members or “fel¬ 
low travelers” was likely to be troubled and brief (although there were 
some conspicuous exceptions, especially in cases where the Communists 
deliberately and pragmatically refrained from imposing their usual disci¬ 
pline over particularly prominent members or fellow-travelers from the 
intellectual and artistic world). 1 

The contention that Communists tried to “use” other people for their 
own ends may be a valid judgment on the motives of some of them, but it 
cannot be used to predict the actual consequences of their alliances and 
collaborations. At times when the party lacked a distinctive public agenda 
of its own—as during the “popular front” era of the late 1930s and again 
between the German invasion of the Soviet Union in 1941 and the end of 
the war in 1945—it is an open question as to whether it was furthering its 
own ultimate goal of proletarian revolution or providing a boost to the 
liberal or social democratic reformism that it disdained at other times. It is 
difficult, for example, to know who was using whom when the American 
Communists put their skills as labor organizers at the service of John L. 
Lewis and the new industrial unionism of the CIO (Congress of Industrial 
Organizations) in the mid-1930s. The result was a strengthened and more 
progressive labor movement but not one that the Communists could 
readily dominate. Lewis, a committed nori-Communist, thought that he 
was using the Communists, rather than vice versa, and he may have been 
right. 2 

In their efforts during the 1920s and ’30s to appeal to blacks and to 
progressive whites troubled by the flagrant racial injustices of American 
and South African society, Communists enjoyed a special advantage. No 
one else in those decades was fighting so intently and assertively for the 
abolition of segregation and the complete equality of the races. In the 
United States, the NAACP shared the same goals, but its gradualist, 
nonconfrontational approach of working within the existing legal and 
political system made it seem comparatively conservative and accommoda- 
tionist. Its concentration on civil rights issues and reluctance to confront 
the economic sources of black disadvantage provided an opening for the 
Communists to contend that blacks were being oppressed, not merely as 
members of a racial or national minority, but also as workers and peasants 
exposed to an acute form of capitalist exploitation. What was more, the 
Communist party seemed to provide a unique model for what later genera¬ 
tions would call “racial integration” or “nonracialism” and even for the 
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further stage of black incorporation into previously white organizations 
and institutions that would become known decades later as “affirmative 
action.” The party actively recruited blacks, elevated them to leadership 
positions in a somewhat preferential fashion, and made strenuous efforts 
to root out all traces of racial prejudice or “white chauvinism” in com¬ 
rades of European extraction. Nowhere else in either the United States or 
South Africa could one find blacks and whites interacting in such an 
unsegregated and apparently egalitarian way as at Communist party func¬ 
tions. This aggressive anti-racism undoubtedly hindered the party substan¬ 
tially in its efforts to instill proletarian consciousness in prejudiced white 
workers, but it gave blacks new hope for liberation from white supremacy 
and created sympathy for the Communists, not merely among the rela¬ 
tively small number who actually joined the party, but also among the 
much larger group who could not accept Communist discipline and the 
view of the world that went with it but were intensely grateful for the 
evidence the party provided that some whites could overcome their rac¬ 
ism and treat blacks as equals. The image of the Soviet Union that en¬ 
joyed wide currency in the black communities by the 1930s—as the only 
place in the world where Europeans treated people of color as equals— 
seemed to give credibility to the view that Communists were quintessen¬ 
tial anti-racists. 3 

If the Communists’ greatest advantage in their efforts to appeal to blacks 
was their uncompromising anti-racism, their principal liability was the way 
that they shifted direction on questions involving the black struggles, as on 
other issues, in response to changes in the party line prescribed by the 
Soviet Union and the international Communist movement. In the 21 years 
between 1927 and 1948, five major shifts in the party’s strategy revealed a 
pattern of opportunistic zig-zagging between go-it-alone revolutionary pu¬ 
rity and cooperation with bourgeois or petit bourgeois movements devoted 
to reforming or democratizing capitalism without overthrowing it. These 
twists and turns meant that non-Communist movements for black civil 
rights or self-determination were viewed as implacable foes during left 
turns and as potential allies when the party moved in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. Those who were denounced one day and embraced the next could 
hardly be expected to develop a high opinion of Communist reliability and 
dedication to principle. 

There was nothing ideologically inconsistent in giving priority to calcula¬ 
tions of Soviet national interest. Most Communists accepted the proposi¬ 
tion that what was best for the Soviet Union was also best for the interna¬ 
tional Communist movement and ultimately for all of humankind; they 
regarded Soviet power and success as a sine qua non for the revolutioniz¬ 
ing of the world. Problems and conflicts developed, however, when local 
Communists or their sympathizers saw special circumstances in their own 
countries that made a strict application of the international line of the 
moment impractical or counterproductive. They consequently clashed 
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with Soviet and Comintern bureaucracies that refused to acknowledge 
such national differences and demanded uniformity and homogeneity, not 
merely in ideology but even in short-term political strategy and tactics. 4 

Historians disagree on whether Moscow’s undeniable efforts to control 
local struggles in a doctrinaire and sometimes obtuse manner means that 
the Communist parties of countries like the United States and South 
Africa were simply alien impositions—agents of Moscow and tools of the 
Soviet Union—or something more (and better) than that. Revisionists, 
seeking to break with Cold War anti-Communism and provide a usable 
radical past, have recently argued that the American Communists, de¬ 
spite their handicaps, succeeded in contributing significantly and cre¬ 
atively to popular struggles or grass-roots movements, including the black 
freedom struggles that came to fruition in the 1960s. From this perspec¬ 
tive, Communist organizers, instead of being condemned for manipulat¬ 
ing African-American grievances for their own ends, should be seen as 
catalysts for mobilizing the black community to battle oppression and 
injustice on its own terms.? 

It is possible to accept much of this argument without ignoring the some¬ 
times disastrous effects of Comintern meddling and second-guessing. Occa¬ 
sionally Communists did adapt well to local circumstances and managed to 
adjust their preconceived ideology and rhetoric to the folk traditions and 
values of the people they were organizing. Sometimes the shift in the party 
line opened promising new possibilities and opportunities for agitation. At 
other times Comintern supervision was relatively lax and permitted consid¬ 
erable variation and deviation within a broad policy orientation. Hence the 
history of Communist activity in the United States and South Africa cannot 
be reduced to a footnote in the history of the international Communist 
movement. But it is also true that some shifts in the party line undermined 
promising and potentially fruitful endeavors and made the party less influ¬ 
ential and effective than it would have been if local perspectives had pre¬ 
vailed. Hence one cannot overlook the international context or Soviet for¬ 
eign policy and treat the Communists as simply another American or South 
African movement of social protest. A good history of Communist concern 
with the race question in the United States and South Africa must be a 
study of the interactions between an authoritarian international movement 
and democratic struggles against racial oppression within these nations that 
at times drew important support and inspiration from Communists. 

Treating the encounter of blacks with the Communist party in the 
United States and South Africa as if it were a single narrative works quite 
well (at a certain level of abstraction) for the 1920s and ’30s. The Comin¬ 
tern directives being implemented in both places at the same time—as 
well as a perception on the part of Communist strategists that the racial 
problems of the two societies were similar in character and amenable to 
the same types of solutions—led to parallel sequences of ideological and 
organizational initiatives. But the stories have rather different outcomes. 
After being close to the center of the American black freedom struggle in 
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the 1930s, the Communists found themselves by the late 1.940s on the 
periphery. In South Africa something nearly opposite was the case. From 
the doldrums of the mid-1930s when the party almost withered away, it 
moved into a strong and enduring alliance with what was becoming the 
main liberation movement, the African National Congress. By the ’50s 
South African Communists were an influential and seemingly indispens¬ 
able part of the struggle against apartheid, while in the United States they 
watched from the sidelines in diminishing numbers while anti-Communist 
liberal reformers, black and white, took control of the campaign against 
Jim Crow. Differences in the extent and effect of government repression 
will not explain this divergence. South Africa under the Afrikaner nation¬ 
alists was even more repressive of civil liberties than America during the 
heyday of McCarthyism. In 1950, at a time when a few Communist lead¬ 
ers were being tried in the United States under the Smith Act, the South 
African party was banned and driven underground. A closer examination 
of the asymmetrical ups and downs of the two Communist parties and of 
their changing relationships with other movements and tendencies may 
yield a deeper explanation of how the differing political and social con¬ 
texts in the two countries affected the long-term prospects for Communist 
involvement in the struggle against white supremacy. 

Apprehending the precedents and intellectual resources that Commu¬ 
nists brought to their encounters with American and South African racism 
requires a look at how international socialist movements, and those that 
emerged in United States and South Africa, dealt with the problems of 
white supremacy and racial inequality before the period of intense Com¬ 
munist concern that began in the mid- to late 1920s. The classic Marxism 
of the nineteenth century derived from an effort to make sense of the class 
conflicts that had developed in Europe between the industrial working 
class and those who owned the means of production. Socialism was born 
in societies that were, or appeared to be, racially and culturally homoge¬ 
neous, and its early adherents had difficulty coming to terms with ethni¬ 
cally divided societies. Racial or ethnic consciousness on the part of op¬ 
pressed peoples was not taken seriously as an historical force in its own 
right; it had to be either a vanishing remnant from the precapitalist past or 
a form of “false consciousness”—an ideological construction designed to 
obscure the underlying reality of class domination. It was bound to disap¬ 
pear with the maturation of capitalism and the full proletarianization of 
working people. 

Marx, Engels, and their nineteenth-century followers could not ignore 
the ethnic nationalisms emerging on the periphery of Western Europe, 
and Marx himself came to favor the independence of Ireland from 
England—but not, as Lenin later noted, “from considerations of ‘justice 
to Ireland,’ but from the standpoint of the interests of the revolutionary 
struggle of the proletariat of the oppressing i.e., the English nation against 
capitalism.” Marx’s calculation was that English workers could not feel 
solidarity with their comrades in Ireland and thereby develop true class 
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consciousness so long as their nation oppressed the Irish. Such a logic did 
not lead, as it might have done, to a call for the liberation of Asian and 
African colonies from European domination. Although Marx was highly 
critical of British rule in India, he concluded that it was historically neces¬ 
sary. The progress of humanity required “a fundamental revolution in the 
social state of Asia”—a transformation from “Asiatic despotism” to capi¬ 
talism, and this was precisely what colonial domination was providing. 
“Whatever may have been the crimes of England [in India],” he wrote in 
1853, “she was the unconscious tool of history in bringing about that 
revolution.” 6 

A late twentieth-century reader is likely to be struck by Marx’s profound 
Eurocentrism, at how deeply his theories were imbued with nineteenth- 
century notions of inevitable progress from lower to higher forms of civiliza¬ 
tion. Europe was the model for the rest of the world, in socialism as in all 
else, and its historical mission was to bring uncivilized or backward people 
up to its standards. Once they had been modernized, colonial subjects 
would lose their ethnic consciousness and fight for liberation, not as mem¬ 
bers of oppressed nationalities, but rather as part of the international prole¬ 
tariat. Marxists, for the most part, repudiated biological racism, character¬ 
izing it as a bourgeois ideological device to divide the working class along 
ethnic lines. To the extent that movements against Western imperialism or 
white domination relied on a sense of cultural distinctiveness or ethnic 
particularism rather than on universalist and internationalist assumptions, 
Marxists would find them theoretically unsound and could support them 
only opportunistically in the hope of eventually correcting their conscious¬ 
ness. Given its nineteenth-century Eurocentric assumptions, classic Marx¬ 
ism seemed singularly ill-equipped to deal with what W. E. B. Du Bois in 
1903 called “the problem of the twentieth century”—“the problem of the 
color line.” 7 

Early-twentieth-century socialists in both the United States and South 
Africa faithfully reflected European Marxist thinking and made little effort 
to adjust their class analysis to take account of the racial diversity and 
inequality in their own societies. As Eugene Debs, the leader of the Ameri¬ 
can Socialist party, wrote in 1901: “We have nothing special to offer the 
Negro, and we cannot make special appeals to all the races. The Socialist 
Party is the Party of the whole working class regardless of color.” The race 
problem, he contended, was created by the capitalists; workers and social¬ 
ists had no responsibility for solving it other than appealing to blacks as 
fellow workers to join them in the class struggle. When that struggle was 
won, “the race problem [would] disappear.” In theory, then, socialists 
advocated racial fraternity and should have welcomed blacks into their 
ranks. In practice, they often condoned discrimination and failed to make 
an issue of the racially exclusionary policies of the American labor move¬ 
ment. Occasionally, there were calls for at least recognizing that blacks 
suffered from special disabilities or disadvantages that would have to be 
addressed before they could be expected to join the broader working-class 
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struggle, but in general socialists rejected such arguments and continued to 
focus on the alleged commonalities of class, ignoring the extent to which 
racism distorted or inhibited class consciousness. 8 

In South Africa, as in the United States, organized socialism began 
among whites who identified themselves primarily as champions of the 
white industrial working class. Given the vast economic and political 
inequalities that existed between black and white workers, South African 
socialists found it harder than their American counterparts to conceive of 
blacks and whites having common interests and belonging, even poten¬ 
tially, to the same social class. “Under Socialism,” wrote the Voice of 
Labor in 1912, “the native should not be driven from his kraal in order to 
be exploited. He should remain there with his own kind and develop 
along his own lines.” In other words, industrial labor should be a white 
monopoly, and Africans should be restricted to peasant pursuits in their 
own territories or reserves. 9 

Socialists were not responsible for the territorial segregation mandated 
by the Natives’ Land Act of 1913, but some of them saw it as a step in the 
right direction. Driven by a desire to protect themselves from the lower- 
wage competition of nonwhite workers, champions of the white working 
class in South Africa could become extreme segregationists, arguing in 
effect that they would accomplish the tasks of disengaging the races more 
effectively than a bourgeoisie whose racial separatism was inevitably quali¬ 
fied by its desire for the profits to be gained by driving down wages. In 
1922, a massive and bloody strike on the Witwatersrand registered the 
intense opposition of white workers to the plans of the gold mining indus¬ 
try to economize by replacing some of its highly paid white miners with 
lower-priced Africans. The marriage of labor radicalism and racism that 
characterized “the Rand Rebellion” was summed up by the signs strikers 
carried—“Workers of the World Unite and Fight for a White South Af¬ 
rica.” The government repressed the strike with a massive use of force 
that included bombing planes, but the election of 1924 saw the coming to 
power of a coalition of Afrikaner Nationalists and the right-wing socialists 
of the South African Labor party. Subsequent “color bar” legislation 
made white workers virtually immune from African competition and gave 
the white working class a commitment to white supremacy and segrega¬ 
tion that they have never lost. 10 

Challenging the American Socialist party and the South African Labor 
party from the left in the 1920s were the newly founded Communist 
parties inspired by the Russian Revolution. Communists were able to 
move beyond the “nothing special to offer” or downright segregationist 
approaches of the prewar socialists because the character of the Russian 
Revolution and Lenin’s revisions of Marxist doctrine based on the Rus¬ 
sian experience encouraged new ways of thinking about ethnicity and 
nationality. Contrary to the expectations of Marx and his Western Euro¬ 
pean followers, revolutionary socialism triumphed first in a nation that 
was just beginning the transition to capitalism, rather than in one where it 
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had come to maturity. Marx had assumed that the most “advanced” na¬ 
tions would take the lead, for how could you have a proletarian revolu¬ 
tion without a fully developed proletariat? In Russia, the Bolsheviks 
apparently came to power because of the support they received from 
peasants and minority nationalities. The proletariat alone could never 
have provided the necessary base. One of Lenin’s great contributions to 
Marxist thought came from his effort to explain this surprising develop¬ 
ment and use his explanation as the basis for a new and improved model 
for world revolution. It was Leninist doctrine, rather than anything that 
can be derived directly from Marx, that provided American and South 
African Communists with good reasons to be vitally interested in ques¬ 
tions of race and nationality and some ideological guidelines for solving 
them. 

Lenin argued that capitalism had entered a new stage, not clearly fore¬ 
seen by Marx, in which the class struggle had moved beyond the internal 
politics of the industrialized nations on which Marx had focused to the 
international arena created by Western imperialism. Imperialism, as the 
“highest stage of capitalism,” meant that the viability of the capitalist 
system now depended as much on the exploitation of colonies and depen¬ 
dencies as on the exploitation of domestic workers. In fact some of the 
fruits of imperialism were now being used to improve the conditions of 
the domestic proletariat in a effort to cool its revolutionary ardor. Noting 
the beginnings of national liberation movements in Asia, Lenin hypothe¬ 
sized that good revolutionary opportunities might exist at points where 
imperial domination was most fragile—the “weakest links” in the world 
capitalist system. 

As the Russian Revolution demonstrated, you did not need to have an 
advanced proletariat in order to have a Communist revolution. All you 
needed were the kind of opportunities for seizing power that World War I 
had provided for Russia and a Communist party to take advantage of 
them. In Leninist thought the party rather than the proletariat in whose 
name it acted was the real agent of revolution. If it lacked a proletarian 
mass to galvanize into revolutionary action, the party should work with 
other materials such as the one the Bolsheviks had found at hand in 
Russia—peasants with a hunger for land, minority nationalities thirsting 
for independence, or at least the right to self-determination, and radical 
intellectuals with a mission to set the world right or bring freedom to their 
people. 

National liberation movements in European colonies should be sup¬ 
ported by Communists throughout the world even if their leadership and 
ideology was not purely Communist; for victories against Western imperi¬ 
alism could weaken the world capitalist system and bring it closer to 
collapse. As the Bolsheviks had done in Russia, Communists must affirm 
that every national group has the right to secede from a nation or empire 
into which it has been incorporated against its will. As participants in 
fronts or blocs working for national liberation, Communists should exer- 
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rise as much control as possible and domi n ate them if they could. But 
tactical compromises would be necessary; peasants could not be turned 
into class-conscious proletarians overnight, and independence-minded 
“national bourgeoisies” could be allies in the short term, even if ulti¬ 
mately they had to be overthrown to make way for socialism. 11 

The most problematic element in the Leninist strategy for abetting 
and—if possible—coopting nationalist revolutions was the question of 
how much cooperation there could be with movements that aimed at 
independence on the basis of ideologies that were antithetical to Commu¬ 
nist doctrine. How could Communists retain their autonomy and remain 
loyal to the international workers’ movement if they gave full support to 
“bourgeois national movements”? At the Second Comintern Congress of 
1920, Lenin advanced the argument that Communists in the non-Western 
world should generally support movements for national independence 
even if they were led by bourgeois elements. He was challenged by the 
Indian Communist M. N. Roy, who contended that the native bourgeoisie 
was unreliable and would in the end compromise with imperialism. Lenin 
subsequently clarified his position by acknowledging the need to distin¬ 
guish between colonial bourgeois movements with a revolutionary anti ¬ 
imperialist potential and those that lacked it. But it was left to Stalin to lay 
down specific guidelines. 12 

In his 1925 address to the university that the Soviet Union had estab¬ 
lished for the training of Asian and African revolutionaries, Lenin’s succes¬ 
sor noted that “the national bourgeoisie” in colonial areas had a tendency 
to split between a wealthy strata willing to compromise with imperialism 
and a petite bourgeoisie prone to support a nationalist revolution. The role 
of the Communists would depend on how far this process had gone. If it had 
not yet begun, as in Morocco, Communists should “do everything to create 
a united national front against imperialism” and should not even organize 
themselves into a separate party. Where it was occurring, but where “the 
compromising section of the bourgeoisie cannot yet become welded with 
imperialism,” as in Egypt or China, Communists must move from “the 
policy of a united national front to the revolutionary party of workers and 
peasants.” Here the Communists would have their own party but would 
form a “bloc” with “the party of the revolutionary bourgeoisie.” As part of 
such a bloc, they must retain their freedom to agitate and propagandize on 
their own terms and be in a position to work for “actual leadership of the 
revolutionary movement.” In a third case, such as India, where “the com¬ 
promising section of the bourgeoisie” had “come to an agreement with 
imperialism,” the task was to create “a revolutionary anti-imperialist bloc” 
under “the hegemony of the proletariat” that would expose the “treachery” 
of the native bourgeoisie. 13 

To give movements for national self-determination a place in the dia¬ 
lectic of world revolution, Communists needed to develop a working 
conception of what constituted a nation. Stalin, the architect of a Soviet 
nationalities policy that proclaimed the group rights of territorial ethnic 
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minorities and even gave them—on paper if not in reality—the right to 
secede from the Soviet Union, provided as early as 1913 the definition 
upon which Bolshevik policy would be based. A nation, according to 
Stalin, was “a historically evolved, stable community of language, terri¬ 
tory, economic life, and psychological make-up manifested in a commu¬ 
nity of culture.” Such entities had the right to self-determination and 
should not be subjected to other nations against their will. Ultimately, of 
course, “the national question” was subordinate to “the social question,” 
and the right to self-determination could be overridden by “the right of 
the working class to consolidate its power.” But in the capitalist- 
dominated parts of the world nationalism was a legitimate and necessary 
response to imperialist exploitation. 14 

Whatever the merits of such theories for anti-imperialist movements in 
colonies occupied by Europeans but lacking substantial white settler popu¬ 
lations, they would be difficult to apply to the problem of race discrimina¬ 
tion in the United States or even to white minority rule in South Africa. 
Stalin’s definition of a nation did not seem to fit African-Americans at all, 
given their apparent lack of a separate or distinguishing “language, terri¬ 
tory, and economic life.” A case could be made for distinctiveness of 
“psychological make-up” and “culture,” but was that in itself enough to 
base a claim to self-determination? Lenin, however, had suggested an¬ 
other way of turning the American race question into a national question. 
In some comments on the United States written before the Russian Revo¬ 
lution but not actually published until 1935, he stated categorically that 
American Negroes “should be classed as an oppressed nation, for the 
equality won in the Civil War of 1861-65 and guaranteed by the Constitu¬ 
tion of the republic was in many cases curtailed in the chief Negro areas 
(the South) in connection with the transition from the pre-monopoly 
capitalism of 1860-70 to the reactionary, monopoly capitalism (imperial¬ 
ism) of the new era. . . .” Here the definition of a nation depended not on 
its intrinsic characteristics, which remained unspecified, but on the nature 
of its relationship to a dominant group. The emphasis was on the char¬ 
acter of oppression rather than the cultural prerequisites for nationhood. 
Marxist-Leninist theory had thus been stretched to include the oppression 
of nations as well as classes, but a further extension acknowledging that 
racial or ethnic inequality within nations had distinctive characteristics 
that required a new category for analysis w'as apparently beyond its capac¬ 
ity. Lenin’s logic, one might conclude, was that a form of domination that 
went beyond the economic exploitation of class rule and designated a 
racial or ethnic group for special political and social liabilities must be 
national in character—there was simply no other possibility. Communists 
in general were left either to follow' Lenin’s suggestion and pursue the 
implications of regarding African-Americans as an oppressed nation, or 
revert to something like the normal socialist assumption that blacks were 
simply proletarians with dark skins divided from their fellow workers by 
capitalist propaganda and manipulation. 15 
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Applying Leninist or Stalinist conceptions of oppressed nations and 
struggles for self-determination to South Africa might appear at first 
glance to be relatively easy. Here a white settler minority, the product of 
European colonial expansion, was oppressing a native majority. But a 
literal interpretation of Stalin’s definition would yield not one nation but 
several. Not only were Africans divided into ethnic groups with differing 
languages and cultures, but one segment of the white community—the 
Afrikaners—had earlier made their own fierce bid for national liberation 
from British imperialism, a struggle that had won the sympathy of many 
European socialists. By the 1920s, Afrikaner nationalists had rallied from 
defeat in the Anglo-Boer War and were mobilizing politically to challenge 
the domination of English-speaking mining magnates backed by London 
capital—or so it appeared to some white leftist observers of the election 
of 1924. The question of who constituted a nation qualified for self- 
determination in South Africa was not so easy to decide in the 1920s as it 
would later become. If there were one or more white nations as well as 
several black ones in South Africa, how could self-determination for all 
oppressed nations be achieved without carrying the idea of group segrega¬ 
tion to its logical extreme and dissolving the South African union into 
ethnic states? 16 


Rise of the Black Self-Determination Policy 

Beyond the theoretical obstacles to making the United States and South 
Africa conform to Leninist or Stalinist models of national oppression, 
there was also the practical problem arising from the fact that the found¬ 
ing members of the American and South African Communist parties were 
radicals of European extraction whose initial expectation had been that 
they would revolutionize the white workers first and then go on to bring 
the gospel of Marx and Lenin to people of color. In China, India, and 
Egypt, the first Communists had also been members of the oppressed 
group, a circumstance that obviously made it easier for them to get in¬ 
volved in movements for national liberation. The initiating role of whites 
in the United States and South Africa meant that the party would have to 
overcome black suspicions of would-be liberators who were also members 
of the dominant race. The question of how a white-dominated party could 
take the lead in the movement to liberate blacks from racial domination 
was difficult to resolve. In South Africa the obvious answer was to “Afri¬ 
canize” the party, but this took time. In the United States, the Communist 
party could not become a predominantly black organization without giv¬ 
ing up its claim to speak for the American working class as a whole. How 
to accommodate black needs and interests within a mostly white party was 
a major challenge for American Communists. 

At the beginning of the 1920s, Communists in both the United States 
and South Africa concentrated mainly on organizing white workers. The 
predominant view was that most blacks were not yet proletarians and 
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could therefore scarcely have acquired the requisite class consciousness. 
Special programs for blacks that appealed to a sense of racial or national 
oppression were considered incompatible with Marxism. But in 1922 the 
Fourth Congress of the Communist International made a high priority of 
the recruitment of African-Americans into the party. Since black Ameri¬ 
cans were more “advanced” than blacks in colonial areas, they could be 
trained, not only for work among blacks in the United States, but also for 
revolutionary roles elsewhere in the African diaspora and even in Africa 
itself. The congress concluded that a Communist-directed “world Negro 
movement” could be organized, with the United States, as “the center of 
Negro culture and the crystallization of Negro protest,” playing a central 
role. The new “spirit of revolt” that black Americans had demonstrated 
since the world war had placed them “in the vanguard of the African 
struggle against oppression.” The “Theses on the Negro Question” of the 
Fourth World Congress did not actually mention the Garvey movement, 
but clearly the growth of this populist Pan-African movement in the 
United States provided inspiration for the new departure. If Communists 
could not dominate the Garvey movement itself, they could set up a rival 
Pan-African movement. Accordingly, the Comintern recommended that 
“a general Negro Conference or Congress” be held in Moscow. 17 

The Comintern’s image of African- Americans as the vanguard of the 
black race—which American Communist writers and orators promptly 
took up and promulgated—was the new version of an old tradition in Pan- 
Africanist thought. Indeed it bore a striking resemblance to the notion, 
long current in missionary circles, that African-Americans would play a 
key role in the conversion of Africa to Christianity. Now, however, the 
conversion would be to Communism, and salvation would be achieved in 
this world rather than in the hereafter. 

Taking its cue from the Comintern, the American Communist party by 
1924 was making a major bid for black support and seeking to involve itself 
in African-American politics and protest activities. In that year it partici¬ 
pated in a congress of black organizations called the Negro Sanhedrin. But 
moderate to conservative black organizations blocked Communist efforts 
to commit the Sanhedrin to a radical protest agenda; in any case the con¬ 
clave failed to found a new black federation that Communists might have 
influenced. The year 1924 also saw an article in the journal of the Commu¬ 
nist International, apparently written by an African-American Commu¬ 
nist, taking the party to task for “ignoring the question of racial antago¬ 
nism” and thus allowing “the Negro liberation movement in America to 
take a wrong path and get into the hands of the Negro petty bourgeoisie 
which has launched the nationalist slogan ‘Back to Africa.’ ” In an effort to 
show heightened concern for black liberation and to facilitate recruitment 
of African-Americans, the party founded an organization of its own in 
1925—the American Negro Labor Congress, which was designed to attract 
intelligent and politically informed black workers and turn them into dedi- 
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cated Communists. The ANLC did not prosper, however, and black mem¬ 
bership in the party remained minuscule through the late 1920s. In 1929, 
the party had no more than 150 to 200 black members. 18 

The South African party also began to make special efforts to recruit 
blacks in the mid-1920s. After supporting the Rand rebellion, despite its 
racist overtones, and even endorsing the nationalist-labor coalition in the 
election of 1924, the party awoke to discover that a government backed 
by white labor was intensifying discrimination against Africans. On their 
own initiative, the leading white Communists (who were as yet receiving 
little guidance from Moscow) decided to concentrate on recruiting blacks 
and acquiring influence in black protest politics and labor organizations. 
When the Hertzog government proposed and enacted laws protecting 
white labor from African competition, Communists had to acknowledge 
that white workers were becoming a privileged caste and were virtually 
beyond the reach of left-wing agitation. 

Africans, who were more blatantly exploited, seemed a better target. 
By the late ’20s, the great majority of party members were Africans, 
although whites still held the top leadership positions. At the party’s 
Annual Conference of 1929, twenty black and ten white delegates claimed 
to represent a mostly black membership of about 3000. Black Commu¬ 
nists, encouraged by the party to take leading roles in other organizations, 
were influential in the ICU until Kadalie expelled them in 1926. They 
then concentrated on the African National Congress, and in 1927 Eddie 
Khaile, the first black member of central committee of the CPS A, was 
elected general secretary of the ANC. To recruit Africans, white Commu¬ 
nists made use of their own version of the mission school—night classes 
taught by white Communists that offered literacy in English along with 
indoctrination in Marxism. With many times the black membership of the 
American party, the South African party of 1929 might be said to have 
recruited a respectable nucleus on which to build. 19 

These Africans, it is worth noting, were not attracted to a revised 
version of the Communist message tailored to their special concerns as an 
oppressed nation. The early converts, like early African converts to Chris¬ 
tianity, were asked to embrace a whole new way of looking at the world 
that involved a universalist conception of salvation rather than the particu¬ 
larities of race and ethnicity. Once again, a portion of the African popula¬ 
tion demonstrated its willingness to break decisively with the past and 
adopt Western conceptions of progress and liberation. 

In 1928, the Communist International, responding mainly to the Ameri¬ 
can failure to attract blacks, made a bold move to combine the class 
struggle with the kind of nationalistic aspirations to which Garvey had 
appealed. The new emphasis on “Negro self-determination” as a neces¬ 
sary component of the struggle against capitalist imperialism was an un¬ 
welcome surprise to most black Communists in the United States and 
South Africa. Having made the difficult adjustment to a “class” perspec- 
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tive, they were understandably reluctant to revert to a conception of the 
struggle based in part on the ethnocentrism that they had forsworn when 
they became Communists. 

There was, however, a precedent within African-American radicalism 
for a synthesis of Marxism and black nationalism that the defenders of the 
new policy could have invoked. The African Blood Brotherhood for Afri¬ 
can Liberation and Redemption, a secret revolutionary organization 
founded by Cyril Briggs in 1919, had initially put forth such a program. 
Briggs was from Nevis in the British West Indies, and most of his support¬ 
ers came from New York’s West Indian Community. At first the Brother¬ 
hood supported the mass movement headed by the charismatic Jamaican 
Marcus Garvey and apparently sought to constitute a radical element 
within Garvey’s Universal Negro Improvement Association. But the 
Brotherhood was also enthusiastic about the Russian Revolution and the 
prospects that it opened for the liberation of Africa from imperialist 
domination. “The important thing about Soviet Russia,” according to a 
Brotherhood manifesto, “is not the merits or demerits of the Soviet form 
of government, but the outstanding fact that Soviet Russia is opposing the 
imperialist robbers who have partitioned our motherland and subjugated 
our kindred.” Seeing no necessity to choose between Garveyism and 
Leninism, the Brotherhood by 1920 was moving into the Communist orbit 
while trying to keep a foothold in the UNIA. Unlike Garvey, who con¬ 
cluded that African-Americans could escape white oppression only in an 
independent Africa, Briggs experimented with the notion that blacks 
would achieve some form of political independence within the United 
States. In his journal The Crusader he called for self-determination for 
blacks in one section of the nation, while also advocating cooperation 
with radical white workers to overthrow capitalism. 20 

Expelled from the UNIA when Garvey rejected alliances with the left in 
1921, the Brotherhood became in 1922 the black unit in the Workers’ Party, 
the federation of pro-Soviet ethnic organizations that was then the visible 
or above-ground expression of the Communist movement. When the party 
abandoned its ethnic federalism to become a unitary and centralized organi¬ 
zation in 1925, the Brotherhood was dissolved. Its former members be¬ 
came the original cadre of blacks within the party, but the new stress on 
integrated class action under white, mostly American-born leadership 
meant that their nationalist or separatist inclinations had to be suppressed 
or subordinated. Except for Harry Haywood, who became a member of the 
Brotherhood in 1922, none of the veterans of this Pan-Africanist revo¬ 
lutionary movement was initially sympathetic to the self-determination 
policy announced in 1928. 

The true origins of the policy shift that led in 1928 to a call for “self- 
determination for the black belt” in the United States and the establish¬ 
ment of a “native republic” in South Africa are obscure, because little 
direct evidence survives on how the decision was made, except for tran¬ 
scribed debates with a predetermined outcome. Some historians have 
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concluded that the whole project was a personal whim of Stalin’s—an 
effort to view the problems of blacks in the United States and South 
Africa through the distorting lens of Soviet nationalities policy. Since the 
policy apparently had little or no local support and was not adapted to 
local circumstances, it allegedly made it more difficult than ever to at¬ 
tract blacks to the movement. Historians more sympathetic to the policy 
change not only see it as an accommodation to the legitimate aspirations 
of black nationalists but also tend to argue that it was not so much an 
imposition from Moscow as a creative and productive response to input 
from black South Africans and African-Americans. 21 

The only detailed first-person account of the origins of the policy shift 
comes from the 1978 autobiography of Harry Haywood, the leading black 
American advocate of the self-determination policy. Haywood was in a 
position to know what was going on, and he understood the South African 
as well as the American side of the issue. His version of events, although 
presumably self-serving, is plausible and must be taken seriously. When 
he wrote his autobiography, Haywood was no longer a member of the 
party and under no pressure to provide a particular view of its history, but 
he was still on the far left and was not apologizing for anything he had 
done earlier. Read critically, his account brings us as close as we are likely 
to get to an understanding of the origins of the Communist conception of 
black self-determination. 22 

Born Haywood Hall, Harry Haywood followed his older brother Otto 
Hall into the African Blood Brotherhood in 1922, into the Young Commu ¬ 
nist League in 1923, and into the Communist party itself in 1925. In 1926, 
the brothers were sent to Moscow for special training and were among the 
first African-Americans to be enrolled at the University of Toilers of the 
East, the scene of Stalin’s discourse on national liberation movements the 
previous year. Haywood later claimed to have learned in the Soviet Union 
that “national culture could be expressed with a proletarian (socialist) 
content, and that there was no antagonistic contradiction, under social¬ 
ism, between national culture and proletarian internationalism.” The 
brothers apparently had an audience with Stalin shortly after they arrived. 
Haywood does not describe the encounter in his autobiography, but Otto 
Hall recalled that Stalin told them that “the whole approach of the Ameri¬ 
can party to the Negro question is wrong. You are a national minority with 
some of the characteristics of a nation.” To Hall this sounded like Jim 
Crow, and he steadfastly opposed the application of Leninist-Stalinist 
self-determination theory to the United States until it was a fait accompli. 
Haywood on the other hand was open to persuasion, although in his 
autobiography he attributes his change of viewpoint not to hints he might 
have received from Stalin but to his discussions with N. Nasanov, a Rus¬ 
sian Communist who, under the name of Bob Katz, had spent time in the 
United States as a representative of the Comintern. Nasanov had, on the 
basis of his own observations and also perhaps because he was aware of 
Lenin’s unpublished views, come to the firm conclusion that African- 
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Americans were members of an “oppressed nation” and not simply a 
racial minority. Haywood protested initially that he did not see how they 
could fulfill Stalin’s criteria for nationhood; for one thing, they lacked a 
territory of their own. But, under the influence of Nasanov, he came to 
see the value of such a perspective. It responded to the “yearnings of 
millions of blacks for a nation of their own”—feelings which Garvey had 
tapped but misdirected. Communists, he concluded, needed to endorse 
black nationalism to make sure that the cause did not fall into the hands of 
utopian visionaries; in the United States its emotive force needed to be 
focused on “the struggle against the main enemy, U.S. imperialism.” In an 
effort to give form and shape to black American nationalist aspirations, 
Haywood himself then proposed—or so he claims—that Communists 
support “a right to self-determination in the South, with full equality 
throughout the country.” Whether the slogan of “self-determination for 
the black belt” was really Haywood’s invention or not, he quickly became 
its foremost advocate, glorying in the way that it elevated “the black 
movement to a position of equality” with the class movement of white 
workers in “the struggle against the common enemy—U.S. capitalism.” 23 

In 1927 Haywood was appointed to the Negro Commission that was 
to prepare resolutions on the “Negro Question” for the Sixth Interna¬ 
tional Congress in 1928—an undertaking deemed important enough to 
be chaired by Stalin himself. Arguing fervently for the new depar¬ 
ture against the staunch opposition of his brother and other African- 
American Communists, Haywood appears from his own account to 
have been neither a puppet of Stalin nor the true originator of the self- 
determination policy. He admittedly responded to suggestions from 
above for a general shift in direction but did so with the fervor of a 
convert, and in the process may have given the policy a practical 
application to American conditions. His subsequent unwillingness to 
abandon the stress on black self-determination when it had outlived its 
usefulness to the Comintern strongly suggests that he was not simply an 
opportunist seeking to curry favor in high places. 24 

South Africa enters Haywood’s account of the origins of self-deter¬ 
mination when he is assigned with other black Americans on the Negro 
Commission to consult with James La Guma, a black Communist from 
the Cape Province, about how the emerging self-determination doctrine 
should be applied to South Africa. La Guma played a role in the construc¬ 
tion of “the native republic” thesis for South Africa similar to Haywood’s 
in the invention of “self-determination for the black belt,” and it is worth 
tracing his career to the point of collaboration with Haywood in 1928. 
Under South Africa’s scheme of racial classification, La Guma was Col¬ 
ored, rather than African or “native,” being of French-Malagasy origins, 
but such designations meant less in the black politics of the 1920s than 
during other periods of South African history. At that time Coloreds were 
active in the African National Congress, especially in the Cape Province, 
and in the Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union (ICU). La Guma’s 
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career as an activist began as an organizer of African diamond miners in 
South West Africa, where he led a strike in 1918 and an anti-pass protest 
in 1919. The following year, he helped found a branch of the ICU there, 
and in 1921, he returned to South Africa to head the ICU branch in Port 
Elizabeth and serve as one of Clements Kadalie’s lieutenants. Having 
joined the Communist party in 1925, he was expelled from the ICU in 
1926 as a result of Kadalie’s ban on Communists on the executive commit¬ 
tee. Along with the other black Communists purged from the ICU, he 
then became active in the ANC, becoming executive secretary of the 
Cape Town branch in 1927. In that same year, he was chosen, along with 
ANC president J. T. Gumede, to be a delegate to the conference of the 
League Against Imperialism in Brussels. 25 

The conference, dominated by Communists seeking to establish an inter¬ 
national front against Western colonialism, adopted a resolution proposed 
by La Guma and Gumede calling for “the right of self-determination 
through the complete overthrow of capitalism and imperial domination.” 
When the conference was over, the two South Africans were invited to visit 
the Soviet Union. Gumede, who never became a member of the party, 
returned to South Africa as a staunch supporter of the Soviet Union’s 
international policies. As a nonwhite Communist in good standing, La 
Guma did more than marvel at Soviet achievements; he became an active 
participant in discussions of the future of the South African party and on 
how the new line on blacks in the United States should be applied in his own 
country. In discussions with Comintern officials, including Nikolai Bukha¬ 
rin, La Guma either advanced the argument that the immediate aim of the 
South African struggle should be an independent black republic or allowed 
himself to be persuaded of the virtues of this new approach. As an ANC 
leader, it is quite conceivable that he had already seen the virtues of collabo¬ 
rating with “progressive petty-bourgeois” elements in the congress to 
achieve black self-determination as the first step toward socialism. But, as 
in the case of Haywood, some doubt must remain as to who really initiated 
the policy. La Guma was also consulted by the Negro Commission and had 
extended discussions with Haywood. The latter, who found La Guma very 
impressive, recalled that they uncovered “striking parallels between the 
struggles of U.S. blacks for equality and those of Native South Africans. In 
both countries the white leadership of their respective parties underesti¬ 
mated the revolutionary potential of the black movement.” 26 

The Negro Commission, guided by Stalin and Bukharin, endorsed the 
arguments made by Haywood and La Guma and voted to recommend to 
the Sixth Congress that “Negro self-determination” must be a party goal 
in both the United States and South Africa. The “Theses and Resolutions 
on the Negro Question,” adopted by the congress treated black-white 
relations as part of the broader “colonial question,” but distinguished 
between cases such as the United States, in which “the compact Negro 
masses constitute a minority in relation to the white population,” and 
“Tie Union of South Africa, where the Negroes are the majority in rela- 
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tion to the white colonials.” In the United States most blacks were tenant 
farmers in the South, living under “semi-feudal and semi-slave condi¬ 
tions,” but increasing numbers were migrating to the North and becoming 
unskilled workers. Communists must work to raise the class consciousness 
of this new proletariat and simultaneously “fight for the acceptance of 
Negro workers into all organizations of white workers, and especially in 
the trade unions.” They must also seek to organize “the masses of peas¬ 
ants and agricultural workers in the South.” In order to accomplish these 
tasks, Communists must agitate for full legal and political equality for 
blacks and root out “white chauvinism” in their own ranks. The call for 
work among rural southern blacks was new; the American party had 
previously assumed that its work began only after blacks had left the 
countryside and joined the urban-industrial proletariat. But agitation 
among peasants and farm workers required a new slogan, beyond the 
usual “Black and White, Unite and Fight”: “In those regions of the South 
in which compact Negro masses are living, it is essential to put forward 
the slogan of ‘the Right of Self-Determination for Negroes.’ ” What this 
meant exactly was not clearly specified, and further discussions and resolu¬ 
tions would be necessary before it was definitely decided that blacks had 
the right to establish an independent black-belt republic if they chose to 
do so. 27 

The similar resolutions concerning South Africa were a bit clearer on 
the meaning of self-determination. Communists should continue their 
promising work among the black proletariat and fight for their admission 
to white unions. Rural oppression should be addressed (as in the Ameri¬ 
can black belt) by calling for “the confiscation of the land of the land¬ 
lords.” In addition, “The Party must determinedly and consistently put 
forward the slogan for the creation of an independent Native republic 
with simultaneous guarantees for the rights of the white minority, and 
struggle in deeds for its realization.” 28 

The congress and the executive committee of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional approved the black self-determination policy over the strenuous 
objections of most of the delegates from the United States and South 
Africa. The Americans, including all of the black delegates except Hay¬ 
wood, argued that blacks were not an “oppressed nation” with a right to 
self-determination but rather a “racial minority” that could be incorpo¬ 
rated into the struggle only when it became proletarianized. What the 
party could offer blacks in particular was support in their struggle for civil 
rights, for success in that campaign would lower barriers to their joint 
action with white workers. The South African delegation, which was 
severely criticized for racial chauvinism because of its all-white composi¬ 
tion, took a similar stand, arguing in addition that the African nationalism 
the new slogan sought to accommodate scarcely existed in South Africa. 
Since black organizations such as the ANC were seeking incorporation 
into the colonial state rather than independence, party leader S. P. Bunt¬ 
ing argued, a strategy aimed at cooperation with a revolutionary national- 
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ist bourgeoisie was misguided, for no such entity existed in South Africa. 
Although Haywood and La Guma provided a modicum of local backing 
for the new policy, the conclusion of many historians that the self- 
determination policy was imposed by Moscow on reluctant local party 
organizations appears unchallengeable. 29 

Between 1928 and 1930, Communists in the United States and South 
Africa debated the precise meaning and application of the new slogans. 
Although the problem that Bunting identified—the lack of a national 
revolutionary movement for Communists to support—remained unre¬ 
solved, the South African party at least knew that the black republic was 
not a mere propaganda device, for they had been ordered to “struggle in 
deeds for its realization.” White Communist leaders such as Bunting and 
Edward Roux swallowed their misgivings and struggled dutifully to imple¬ 
ment the new policy. In the United States, however, the requirement in 
the resolutions of 1928 to “put forth the slogan of the Right of Self- 
Determination” was not followed by orders to struggle for its implementa¬ 
tion, but rather by a renewed emphasis on explaining “to black workers 
and peasants that only their close union with the white proletariat and 
joint struggle with them against the American bourgeoisie can lead to 
their liberation from barbarous exploitation”—a statement that seemed 
to deprive the slogan of nationalist implications. It was possible to view 
self-determination as a mere propaganda slogan designed for local agita¬ 
tion in the South and not a major deviation from the party’s main stress 
on interracial solidarity. 30 

In 1930, the secretariat of the Communist International responded to 
the confusion of American Communists about how seriously the new line 
needed to be taken. The first indications were that they did not have to 
take it seriously at all. Two American Communists cabled from Moscow 
that “self-determination is an agitation slogan, while the aim of immedi¬ 
ate action is the concrete struggle against Jim Crowism and other discrimi¬ 
natory actions of the bourgeois state.” “State separation,” or the idea that 
a southern black republic might be allowed to secede from the American 
Union, was, according to the cable, not an immediate issue and could be 
played down. On the basis of this information, the American party de¬ 
leted the words “to the point of separation” from its own statement on 
“the right of self-determination.” 

Later in the year, however, the Comintern’s Negro Commission stiff¬ 
ened the resolution, making it clear that self-determination was more 
than “an agitation slogan” and that mass actions should be organized to 
support the right of black-belt Negroes to form a government of their own 
and secede from a capitalist America if they so desired. At the same time, 
however, the Comintern stressed the fact that this black nationalist 
agenda applied only to the southern states and that interracial proletarian 
revolution was still the program for the North. At this point, partly be¬ 
cause some of those most resistant to the new policy had been on the 
losing side in a factional struggle and had been purged from the party, 
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opposition to the new departure (as interpreted by Harry Haywood) 
ceased abruptly. 31 

What, ultimately, was behind the shift and what did it signify? Odd as it 
may seem in some respects, the main concern of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional was with the black movement in the United States; South Africa’s 
need for a black republic was clearly an afterthought. The United States 
was emerging as the center of world capitalist power, and all opportunities 
to weaken it needed to be seized upon. Furthermore, African-Americans 
were viewed not only as likely catalysts for an American Communist revolu¬ 
tion, but also as potential leaders of a Pan-African Communist movement 
against European colonialism. It was no accident that during the delibera¬ 
tions of 1928 African-American Communists were encouraged to criticize 
white South African Communists for their alleged racial chauvinism and 
reluctance to view the South African struggle in the context of the move¬ 
ments for national independence that Communists were encouraging or 
supporting in Asia and elsewhere in Africa. To the extent that South Africa 
attracted independent attention, it looked to Moscow like an appendage of 
the British empire, despite its de facto independence as a white settler 
commonwealth. Mobilizing African peasants to fight for their own republic 
would have an effect similar to the support of militant Indian nationalism— 
it would weaken British capitalist imperialism. Hence Stalin’s support of 
the self-determination policy was meant to support the enemies of his 
enemies. But it was meant to do more than that: the opportunistic support 
of moderate, “bourgeois” nationalist movements that Lenin had some¬ 
times recommended would have meant cooperating with groups that were 
reformist in character and therefore unsympathetic to efforts to mobilize 
workers and peasants for imminent revolution. The “left turn” in overall 
Communist policy that also occurred in 1928 precluded such alliances. 32 

The left turn was dictated by Stalin himself and was apparently tied to 
his suppression of opposing factions within the party, his decision to collec¬ 
tivize agriculture within the Soviet Union, and his fears of a new interven¬ 
tion by the Western imperial powers. The premise of the policy—that the 
time was ripe for revolutionary action throughout the world—may have 
seemed dubious in 1928, but it acquired some plausibility from the onset 
of the world depression two years later. A result of the left turn was the 
rejection of alliances with democratic socialists, who were now labeled 
“social fascists,” and with reformist nationalist or civil rights movements 
that were dominated by the “bourgeois” elements of the oppressed group. 
Consequently, working in tandem with organizations such as the NAACP, 
the UNIA, or the ANC was ruled out, and in fact Communists were 
enjoined to denounce such movements and discredit them in any way they 
could. 33 

The new sectarianism posed no immediate problem for American Com¬ 
munists, because the'NAACP and the Garvey movement had kept them 
at arm’s length. But in South Africa it meant failing to pursue to the 
fullest the opportunity to gain influence in the ANC opened by the elec- 
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tions of Gumede as president-general and Khaile as general secretary in 
1927. According to the South African Marxist historian Martin Legassick: 
“It is unfortunate that the injection of a ‘national revolutionary’ analysis 
into the South African Marxist scene coincided with the leftward swing of 
the Comintern in 1928 and after.” He presents evidence to show how the 
new sectarianism prevented the party from fully capitalizing on African 
nationalist sentiments and condemned it to a decade of isolation and 
ineffectiveness. A case in point was the fate of the party’s effort in 1929 to 
establish a mass organization called the League of African Rights. All 
black organizations protesting segregation and discrimination were in ¬ 
vited to participate on a platform of grievances that did not mention 
revolution or the native republic. The ANC, the ICU, the Cape Native 
Voters’ Convention, and a number of church groups responded to the 
call. Gumede, the friend of the Soviet Union who then headed the ANC, 
was chosen president, and the other offices were held by CP members. 
But this promising effort to put Communists or their supporters at the 
forefront of an inclusive movement for African rights was torpedoed by 
the Comintern. It cabled the party in late 1929 ordering that the league be 
disbanded because its program and membership were bourgeois and re¬ 
formist rather than proletarian and revolutionary. 34 

In 1930, the American party set up a similarly named front organization 
called the League of Struggle for Negro Rights. But in this case there was 
no objection from Moscow, for the platform of the league closely followed 
the Comintern resolutions on the Negro question, including the right to 
self-determination for the black belt. Meant to be a radical alternative to 
the NAACP, the league attracted some black intellectuals, including the 
poet Langston Hughes, who served for a time as president; but its obvious 
character as an extension of the Communist party prevented it from devel¬ 
oping mass support within the black community. Although American 
Communists adjusted more easily to the left turn than their South African 
counterparts, the revolutionary orthodoxy of the early 1930s did not make 
it easier to take a prominent role in black political movements. 35 

Nevertheless, the American party did make some gains among blacks 
during the early depression years, a time when the South African party 
was sliding toward virtual oblivion. This contrast of fortunes under the 
same mismatched policies of black self-determination and left sectarian¬ 
ism cannot be attributed to differences in how well the Comintern policy 
worked in the two contexts. Indeed it can be argued that the American 
Communists succeeded to the extent that they did despite Comintern 
directions that were ill-suited to American conditions, while their South 
African counterparts foundered despite being encouraged to move to¬ 
ward a valid and appropriate recognition of the revolutionary potential of 
African nationalism. Hence the twists of the international party line and 
the myopia of Moscow cannot provide a full explanation of what hap¬ 
pened to Communism in these two multi-racial environments during the 
early ’30s. Attention must also be paid to local conditions and how effec- 
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tively Communists in each country adjusted to the constraints and oppor¬ 
tunities that they faced. 

In South Africa, the “native republic” thesis failed to bear fruit partly 
because of a bewildering series of changes in its interpretation. In 1930 the 
Comintern interpreted it to mean that the South African revolution would 
be a two-stage affair—the independent native republic would precede the 
establishment of socialism. Since cooperation with the African bourgeoisie 
was now ruled out, “the only class capable of uniting the national revolu¬ 
tionary front is the native proletariat.” But the visit of the American Com¬ 
munist Eugene Dennis as Comintern representative in South Africa re¬ 
sulted in the rejection of the two-stage model for one that anticipated a 
simultaneous national and Communist revolution. In 1934, party leader 
Lazar Bach announced that the native republic was a plural rather than a 
singular concept; it meant “a voluntary association of national republics— 
Sotho, Tswana, Swazi, Zulu, Xhosa—in a federation of independent na¬ 
tive republics.” This formulation was remarkably faithful to Stalin’s official 
conception of how to resolve the national question in the Soviet Union but 
flew directly in the face of the ANC’s commitment to an inclusive (non- 
tribalized) African nationalism and was hence unlikely to win the support 
of those blacks most actively involved in the struggle against white suprem¬ 
acy. It also, ironically enough, anticipated some features of the 1950s 
“homelands” policy of the Afrikaner Nationalists. 36 

But the party’s decline in the early ’30s cannot be attributed exclusively 
or even primarily to such ideological gyrations. More important were two 
other developments: a series of purges that deprived the party of its most 
experienced leaders and the state repression of the Communist movement 
made possible by new legislation permitting the government to arrest and 
imprison suspected agitators almost at will or exile them to a part of the 
Union other than the one in which they had been active. As factionalism, 
purges, and state repression decimated the party, discussions of the true 
meaning of the “native republic” thesis became increasingly academic. 
South Africa of the early ’30s in fact provided little scope for radical 
action of any kind. The depression failed to inspire much new militancy 
because it could not make the impoverished conditions of blacks much 
worse than they already were, and, in any case, rebounding gold prices 
made the economic crisis less severe and long-lasting in South Africa than 
in most other industrializing countries. The main effect of the depression 
was to unify the whites politically. In 1933 the two principal white political 
parties formed a coalition government, and a year later they merged to 
form a single “United party” committed to economic stabilization and the 
preservation of white supremacy. 37 

In the United States, the situation was rather different. The depression 
released liberal and radical impulses that had been held in check by the 
prosperity and conservative, pro-business political climate of the 1920s. 
The limited economic gains that blacks had made in finding industrial 
employment and establishing small businesses during the ’20s were wiped 
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out in the early ’30s. Since the new party line authorized mobilizing blacks 
on the basis of their class grievances in urban-industrial areas, the Commu¬ 
nists had no qualms about taking the lead in organizing blacks to demand 
unemployment relief, resist evictions from ghetto apartments, and demon¬ 
strate for the hiring of blacks on public works. Because of its conspicuous 
role in agitating such “bread-and-butter” issues, the Communists built up 
a substantial reservoir of good will among urban African-Americans. In 
the course of these actions, black Communists sometimes violated the 
sectarian imperatives of the left turn by working in cooperation with non- 
Communist groups, but they did not try to conceal who they were and 
what they stood for. 38 

Following the orders of the Comintern, the party also expended consid¬ 
erable energy and ingenuity on the difficult and dangerous task of organiz ¬ 
ing sharecroppers and farm laborers in the southern black belt. According 
to historian Robin Kelley, they had more success than has previously been 
acknowledged. In working with rural blacks, he argues, Communists did 
not try to impose ideological orthodoxy, but rather demonstrated a surpris¬ 
ing degree of tolerance for the culture of the people they were dealing 
with. For one thing, they did not insist that black Christians renounce 
their faith in favor of Marxist atheism. The “self-determination” thesis 
was translated to mean gaining rights to the land, a cause that black 
farmers could readily appreciate. Drawing on folk memories of what had 
been attempted and promised during Reconstruction, Communists ap¬ 
pealed to the deeply rooted belief of many rural African Americans that: 
they had a right to the land they worked and to political control of commu¬ 
nities in which they were the overwhelming majority. The Communist-led 
Sharecropper’s Union of Alabama had no chance of reaching the bulk of 
black farm workers in the state, but it persisted in some counties for 
several years despite horrendous violence and intimidation and may have 
had as many as 10,000 members at its peak in 1935. W. E. B. Du Bois of 
the NAACP condemned such organizing as irresponsible because it en¬ 
dangered black lives in a hopeless cause, but the deadly danger and 
apparent futility of the endeavor could not dampen the zeal of fearless 
Communist organizers. 39 

The party’s biggest success in winning credibility among blacks through¬ 
out the nation resulted from its prominent role in the defense of the 
Scottsboro boys. After nine black teenagers were condemned to death in 
1931 for allegedly raping two white women in a railroad car in Alabama, 
the Communist-backed International Labor Defense (ILD) rushed to 
their aid and managed to gain control of the defense, beating back the 
efforts of the NAACP to take charge of the case. The ILD provided the 
boys with a competent defense for their appeals and subsequent trials, 
and the Communist party made the injustice of the conviction into an 
international cause celebire, using it as the occasion for rallies and 
marches throughout the world. Although party literature described the 
Scottsboro defense as an application of the “self-determination” slogan 
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(what happened to the boys showed what lack of self-government meant), 
many blacks interpreted the campaign as simply a more militant and 
effective pursuit of the reformist goals that the NAACP had been advocat¬ 
ing since its founding. 40 

Successful Communist agitation among blacks in the early ’30s can be 
attributed to a growing conviction, arising especially from the Scottsboro 
defense, that the Communists were the boldest and most effective advo¬ 
cates of equal citizenship for African-Americans. There was no mass 
increase in black membership during this period, but many blacks, per¬ 
haps a majority, developed a favorable image of the party. In contrast to 
South Africa, the party could agitate freely in at least part of the 
country—the northern states—and, after resolving a major factional quar¬ 
rel in the late ’20s, was relatively unified and competently led. Contrary to 
what one might have expected, the American Communist party came 
through the period of the self-determination slogan and the left turn 
(1928-34) in better shape than its South African counterpart and seemed 
to be demonstrating a greater capacity to challenge racial injustice in ways 
that blacks found inspiring. 


Blacks and the United Front, 1934-1939 

In May 1934, Pravda announced an abrupt reversal of policy on the ques¬ 
tion of whether Communists could cooperate with the non-Communist 
left. Alliances with socialists and social democrats (heretofore condemned 
as “social fascists”) were now permissible. Hitler’s coming to power in 
Germany and the likelihood that he would attack the Soviet Union forced 
Stalin to repudiate the sectarianism of the left turn and adopt the slogan 
“united action by the working people” against fascism. European socialists 
had earlier responded to the Nazi triumph by calling for an alliance with the 
Communists, and Stalin was now ready to oblige them. By the time of the 
Seventh Congress of the Communist International in July 1935, the “united 
front of the working class” had become a “people’s united front” against 
fascism that might include, in addition to working-class parties and move¬ 
ments, “progressive” segments of the bourgeoisie. The overriding purpose 
was to mobilize the “democratic capitalist” nations against Hitler and on 
the side of the Soviet Union; in pursuit of such cooperation against a 
common enemy, Communists were compelled to play down or conceal the 
fact that their ultimate objective was the overthrow of capitalism itself and 
not merely the defeat of its ultra-right or fascist manifestation. 41 

In the United States, the effort to establish a popular front led Commu¬ 
nists to revise their views of Roosevelt and the New Deal. Initially de¬ 
nounced as an American variety of fascism, the New Deal was recast by 
1936 into the role of useful ally in the struggle against fascism, although 
such support did not bar Communists from trying to move it further to the 
left. In South Africa, the popular front policy sanctioned a revival of the 
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effort to work with the pro-segregationist South African Labor party that 
had been abandoned in the mid-1920s. In both cases, the new line meant 
deemphasizing black self-determination. This de facto withdrawal of the 
concessions to black nationalism made in 1928 was part of the broader 
policy of putting national struggles against imperial domination on the 
back burner, if not abandoning them entirely. Since the Soviet Union was 
now seeking the support of colonialist nations like Britain and France, 
overt support for national liberation movements had to be deemphasized. 
Inevitably, some blacks and Asians who had joined the Communist move¬ 
ment primarily because of its opposition to imperialism became disillu¬ 
sioned and left the party. 42 

The popular front policy enabled American Communists to work 
closely with the kind of middle-class black reformers whom it had previ¬ 
ously condemned as lackeys of the ruling class. In 1935, the International 
Labor Defense came to an agreement with the NAACP and the Ameri¬ 
can Scottsboro Committee (a non-Communist black coalition) to cooper¬ 
ate in efforts to appeal the conviction of the Scottsboro boys. In ghettos 
like Harlem and the South Side of Chicago, campaigns to increase black 
employment in public agencies, works projects, transit systems, and retail 
stores serving blacks that were initiated and led by non-Communist black 
leaders received the full support and cooperation of the party. In Harlem, 
for example, Communists developed a close working relationship with the 
Reverend Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., who was emerging as the most 
prominent black politician in the country. By jettisoning talk about a 
black republic and endorsing the reform agenda of the northern black 
middle class, Communists gained respectability among the black liberals 
and moderates who had previously considered the party too radical and 
divisive. 43 

But the party failed in its attempts to draw the most prominent black 
civil rights organization into a working alliance. Recalling past Commu¬ 
nist behavior and wary of being manipulated by those who did not fully 
share its cautious, pragmatic, and legalistic approach to black ameliora¬ 
tion, the NAACP rejected the party’s calls for a working alliance and 
f orced it to conduct rival campaigns against lynching and Jim Crow in the 
southern states. Before 1939, however, it appeared that a Communist- 
backed coalition might win this competition and replace the association as 
the vanguard of the civil rights movement. 

The most ambitious Communist bid to exert leadership in black politics 
was through its involvement in the National Negro Congress, a federation 
of black and interracial organizations that sought to put pressure on the 
New Deal to include blacks in its plans for national recovery and incorpo¬ 
rate racial justice into its reform agenda. Instrumental in the founding of 
the congress were John P. Davis, an influential black lawyer and political 
organizer, A. Philip Randolph, head of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters and the nation’s most prominent black labor leader, and Ralph 
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Bunche, a leading black political scientist. Of this distinguished group, it 
was Davis who was closest to the Communist party, although there is no 
evidence that he ever became a member. 

The congress’s first meeting in February 1936 attracted 817 delegates 
representing 585 organizations from 28 (mostly northern) states. The 
NAACP, which suspected Communist influence in the new body, refused 
an invitation to be officially represented, but individual NAACP officers 
were in attendance. One of them noted that the delegates tended to be a 
younger, more working-class group than normally turned up for NAACP 
meetings. Randolph was elected president with the support of the partici¬ 
pating Communists, despite the fact that he had fought Communists in 
his union and was a supporter of the Socialist party, and Davis was 
chosen for the key administrative post of executive secretary. The con¬ 
gress quickly established local branches throughout the northern states 
and seemed on the verge of becoming the first successful mass organiza¬ 
tion of Negroes since the heyday of Marcus Garvey’s Universal Negro 
Improvement Association. 

Tensions quickly developed, however, and by 1938 the congress had 
lost the support of black churches and businessmen, who were put off by 
its espousal of economic radicalism. If it could not speak for a unified 
black community, the congress nevertheless had the apparent capacity to 
put together a working coalition between whites on the left wing of New 
Deal or the labor movement and virtually everyone in the black commu¬ 
nity who stood to the left of the NAACP—a substantial group in the late 
’30s given the NAACP’s failure to come to terms with the desperate 
economic plight of blacks. 44 

The most substantial contribution that Communists made to the cause 
of African-American liberation was undoubtedly their success in influenc¬ 
ing organized labor to open its ranks to blacks. As organizers for the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, the new coalition of industrial 
unions that challenged the conservative hegemony of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor, Communists insisted on a color-blind recruitment policy 
that resulted in an upsurge of black membership in interracial unions. 
Sometimes, in their desire to placate the white membership of unions 
they influenced or controlled, Communists made tactical concessions to 
race prejudice, but in general they did much to further the cause of 
industrial integration. 45 

But the popular front era was not a time of unqualified Communist 
success in gaining influence within the African-American struggle. Blacks 
did not rush to join the party itself; African-American membership in¬ 
creased but remained disproportionately small in relation both to total 
party membership and to the total number of politically active blacks. 
When the party ran for office under its own banner, even the prominent 
presence of blacks on the ticket did not lead many African-Americans to 
desert the major parties. When black leaders accepted Communist sup¬ 
port they generally did so on their own terms; their willingness to cooper- 
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ate with Communists did not mean that they were ready to accept Commu¬ 
nist leadership or discipline. Such alliances were inherently unstable and 
could not survive a major shift of the party line. 

In the South, the popular front policy actually weakened the party’s 
effort to gain support among black sharecroppers and farm workers. 
After 1935, the emphasis of party work in the South was on making 
common cause with white liberals. Through its involvement in such organi¬ 
zations as the Southern Conference on Human Welfare, the party helped 
to bring New Deal liberalism and progressive reform to the most conserva¬ 
tive part of the country. Opposition to lynching and poll taxes could 
command the support of an advanced guard of southern liberals, but a 
frontal attack on Jim Crow, to say nothing of a call for the confiscation 
and redistribution of land in the black belt, was a cause that was likely to 
be beyond the pale for even the most progressive southern whites of the 
1930s. In their efforts to draw whites into a liberal-labor coalition, the 
party virtually abandoned its organizational activities among poor blacks 
and left them at the mercy of landlords and the biased bureaucrats and 
local officials who normally administered New Deal programs in the rural 
South. 46 

In South Africa, the popular front policy of the Communists coincided 
with the revival of black protest activity that was provoked by the pros¬ 
pect of a new government assault on African rights. The 1932 union of 
Prime Minister J. B.M. Hertzog’s National party and Jan Christiaan 
Smuts’s South African party had been premised on the understanding that 
Smuts and his followers would abandon their opposition to Hertzog’s 
longstanding plan to strip Cape Africans of the limited suffrage that was 
“entrenched” in the constitution of 1909. (Since the repeal of entrenched 
clauses required a two-thirds vote of both houses of parliament, Hertzog 
needed more than the majority that he had won in the election of 1929.) 
By 1935, the Prime Minister, with the backing of the new United party, 
was ready to make the constitutional changes necessary to remove an 
anomalous remnant of nineteenth-century Cape liberalism from the 
South African political system. Hertzog proposed that Cape Africans be 
removed from the common voters’ roll and that a Natives’ Representative 
Council be established to advise the government on matters relating to 
the African population. (Africans throughout the Union would indirectly 
elect twelve members of the Council and four would be chosen by the 
government.) Instead of the Cape suffrage being extended throughout the 
Union, as Africans had once hoped, the government had opted instead 
for a further restriction of black voting rights. 47 

The main vehicle for African protest against Hertzog’s Representation 
of Natives bill was a new organization—the All African Convention. The 
African National Congress, which might otherwise have been expected to 
act in defense of African rights, had never had a large following among 
those who were now threatened with disfranchisement. The elite Cape 
Africans who had qualified as voters on the common roll had generally 
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preferred to act within their own provincial organizations, such as the 
Cape African Voters’ Convention. The Cape Convention, under the lead¬ 
ership of Professor D. D. T. Jabavu, claimed equality with the ANC when 
it came to issuing the call for a gathering of Africans to protest Hertzog’s 
suffrage proposals. Among those who answered the joint call of the two 
organizations to meet in Bloemfontein in December 1935 were leading 
African members of the Communist party. The first meeting of the con¬ 
vention was far from radical in its pronouncements; as the leadership of 
Jabavu might have led one to expect, “Cape liberal” moderation ap¬ 
peared to prevail. The convention professed its loyalty to the British 
Crown and endorsed traditional methods of petition and publicity to avert 
a further erosion of African political rights. But in 1935 Communists had 
no better way to relate to African politics than through participating in 
the convention; as an inclusive coalition of protest groups, it looked like a 
promising arena for popular front activities. At the founding meeting, 
black Communists such as J. B. Marks, Edwin Mofutsanyana, and John 
Gomas featured prominently in the deliberations. 48 

Besides constituting itself as a permanent body, the AAC voted to send 
a delegation to the government to set forth African objections to the 
suffrage proposals. Hertzog received the delegates and offered them a 
compromise that was cleverly calculated to create confusion and division 
among African leaders. He proposed that, the Cape voters removed from 
the common roll be permitted to vote on a separate roll for three white 
members of parliament and that Africans throughout the Union be permit¬ 
ted to choose, through a complex indirect process, four white members of 
the virtually powerless upper house or Senate. This proposal for a new 
version of political segregation that at first glance might have appeared to 
offer more than the old one caused some disagreement among the AAC 
delegation. Some of them, then or later, gave the impression that they 
could live with the compromise or at least considered it worthy of further 
consideration. Hertzog seized upon such vacillation and exaggerated it, 
proclaiming that Africans had been properly consulted and that their 
objections to his original proposals had been met. Parliament proceeded 
to pass the amended proposals by an overwhelming majority. 49 

When the AAC reconvened in June 1936, its members were in no mood 
to endorse the compromise, and much anger was expressed at the new 
system of representation; but it was now a fait accompli, and the main 
task was to determine whether the convention would work within the new 
structure or boycott it. Jabavu’s presidential address expressed the prevail¬ 
ing mood of outrage and militancy by making a connection between 
suffrage restriction in South Africa and the Italian invasion of Ethiopia. 
Abandoning the Cape liberalism that he had long defended and that had 
set the tone for the first meeting of the AAC, Jabavu now implied that 
liberation would be achieved as part of a Pan-African struggle against 
white rule rather than through the triumph of fair play and “equal rights 
for every civilized man” within a British imperial context. One of the 
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resolutions passed by the assembly called for a Pan-African conference 
which would include “overseas people of African descent.” More insis¬ 
tently than ever before, a broadly representative body of Africans showed 
that it was ready to conceive of its liberation in Pan-African terms. But 
when it came to action, as opposed to rhetoric, pragmatism and modera¬ 
tion carried the day. Despite the objections of a group of independent 
radicals, mostly from Cape Town, the convention voted to participate in 
the new system of representation rather than boycott it. This accommoda¬ 
tion to the political segregation that it rejected in principle won the sup¬ 
port of both Communists and ANC representatives. 50 

For a time Communists viewed the All Africa Convention as the most 
promising locus for popular front activities among Africans and chose to 
concentrate their energies there, rather than found a new organization 
that they could have more readily controlled. Adapting to the realities of 
South African segregation, the party carried on separate front activities 
among Europeans, establishing an all-white People’s Front in 1936. After 
endorsing the AAC’s decision to take part in elections for the Natives’ 
Representatives Council and the parliamentary seats set aside for whites 
elected to represent Africans, Communists participated eagerly in public 
campaigns for these powerless offices. During the late ’30s and early AOs, 
black Communists repeatedly ran for the council and white Communists 
for the parliamentary seats. None was elected during this period, but the 
campaigns served to keep the party in the public eye and gave it a forum 
from which to seek influence among Africans. This emphasis on direct 
involvement in the only electoral politics available to Africans caused the 
Communist party to abandon efforts to make the AAC its main organiza¬ 
tional ally. By 1938 it was clear that the convention was incapable of 
establishing the strong local branches that were a necessary base for 
functioning successfully within the new system of representation and that 
the African National Congress had stronger local roots and organizational 
capacities. As a result, black Communists shifted most of their attention 
and energy away from the AAC and began to work intensively within 
ANC branches. The party by this time required its black recruits to join 
the ANC or, if they were deemed not yet ready to become full-fledged 
Communists, to join the congress as a first step in their political educa¬ 
tion. Partly as a result of the effective role of Communists as recruiters, 
organizers, and political coordinators, the congress itself began to revive 
from the doldrums of the mid-1930s. While the Communists were gaining 
influence in the ANC, the AAC was becoming a forum for those Africans 
and Coloreds who favored a total boycott of the new representative sys¬ 
tem. By the beginning of the 1940s the black left was split into those who 
favored working within the system in order, ultimately, to undermine it— 
Communists who were also ANC supporters—and those who refused to 
compromise with segregation—Trotskyists and independent radicals who 
viewed Communists as de facto collaborators with white supremacy. 51 

The developing Communist alliance with the ANC represented more 
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than opportunistic collaboration with anyone who could be considered 
anti-fascist. It could also be justified by the Leninist doctrine that Commu¬ 
nists in colonial societies should work for a revolutionary front against 
imperialism. In 1928 the Comintern’s special resolution on South Africa 
had proclaimed that “our aim should be to transform the African National 
Congress into a fighting nationalist revolutionary organization against the 
white bourgeoisie and the British imperialists. . . .” The sectarianism of 
the left turn hindered fulfillment of this aim, and the ANC’s recapture by 
conservative elements in 1930 (when Gumede was ousted from the 
president-generalship) had made it seem like a pipe dream. But the inter¬ 
pretation of the “native republic” slogan that was officially promulgated 
by the Comintern in 1930 pointed unmistakably to collaboration with any 
nationalist movement that seemed potentially revolutionary. The two- 
stage model for a South African revolution made the triumph of a bour¬ 
geois African republic the precondition for a Communist victory. One 
African Communist who strongly endorsed the two-stage model when it 
was first promulgated and who continued to defend it even after it was out 
of favor was Moses Kotane. More than any other single individual, 
Kotane transformed the theoretical connection between “bourgeois” Afri¬ 
can nationalism and Marxist-Leninism into a practical reality. He was 
primarily responsible for cementing an enduring alliance between the 
Communist party and the African National Congress that would survive 
all future changes in international Communist policy. 52 

Kotane came from a Christian African family of Tswana origin that 
farmed its own land in the Western Transvaal. As a young worker in 
Johannesburg in the 1920s, he enrolled in a Communist night school and 
soon mastered the rudiments of Marxist theory. After joining the ANC in 
1928 and finding it insufficiently active and militant, he was accepted into 
the party the following year and was almost immediately elected to its 
political bureau. Regarded as the most promising of the party’s African 
recruits, he became a full-time party official and union organizer and was 
sent to Moscow for a year of special training. But in 1934 Kotane quar¬ 
reled with the white leadership of the party over the meaning of the 
“native republic” slogan. When party general secretary Lazar Bach con¬ 
cluded that the nationalist and proletarian revolutions would occur simul¬ 
taneously, Kotane openly disagreed. As he wrote at the time: “In Europe 
class consciousness has developed immensely, whilst here national oppres¬ 
sion and discrimination confuse the class war and the majority of the 
African working population are more national conscious than class con¬ 
scious. . . .” Accordingly, the cause of “an independent African republic” 
could not be advanced by the same kind of propaganda used to justify 
“the proletarian dictatorship.” Nationalism, in other words, had to be 
given priority over revolutionary proletarianism in Communist appeals to 
Africans. 

Bach’s viewpoint prevailed in the South African party, and Kotane was 
dismissed from the Political Bureau. But he was soon vindicated: Bach 
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was called to Moscow (whence he never returned), and the word came 
down that Kotane’s position was the correct one in light of the new 
popular front policy. As Kotane’s biographer Bryan Bunting has pointed 
out, Kotane always had a preference for popular fronts, because he 
sensed that the African “bourgeoisie” was not really a bourgeoisie at all 
but a part of the oppressed masses. As victims of national and racial 
oppression, the black educated elite had every reason to fight for a black 
republic, and Communists should support them to the hilt. 53 

In the late ’30s, Kotane became very active in the ANC. As chairman of 
the organization in the Western Cape, he was successful in turning one of 
the weakest congress branches into one of the strongest. In 1939, he was 
chosen to be general secretary of the Communist party, replacing another 
African, Edwin Mofutsanyana (a loyal functionary who lacked Kotane’s 
charisma and close connections to the nationalist movement). Despite his 
conspicuous role as the leader of the Communist movement in South 
Africa, he continued to be active and influential in the ANC and cooper¬ 
ated closely and amicably with its moderate, non-Communist leaders 
throughout the 1940s. Kotane was an effective link between mainstream 
“bourgeois nationalism” and Communism, because he himself was as 
much a nationalist as a Marxist-Leninist, if not more so. Had he merely 
been using nationalism in a manipulative fashion he could not have played 
this mediating role so effectively. “It should not be forgotten,” he said in a 
speech of 1939, “that all people have national pride within them and that 
Communists as we might be, we still feel and suffer the position of the 
races of our origin or are proud of the achievements of our races. I am 
first a Native and then a Communist. I came to the Communist Party 
because I saw in it the way out and the salvation for the Native people.” 54 

By 1939, therefore, an African with strong nationalist sentiments and 
an undeniable dedication to the cause of national liberation as an end in 
itself led the Communist party of South Africa. Indeed it can almost be 
said that the Communist party was prepared to subordinate its own ideol¬ 
ogy and ambitions to the cause of a non-Communist African democratic 
republic in ways that went beyond what Lenin would probably have found 
acceptable. Kotane came close to saying to African nationalists that he 
and his party would support them to the fullest without trying to impose 
their own ideology on the nationalists’ movement—which would have 
been directly contrary to Stalin’s injunction that Communists in anti¬ 
imperialist fronts should always seek to dominate. Whether one chooses 
to interpret Communist motives in such a benign fashion or not, it was 
clear in 1939 that the party was finding a secure and respected place in 
mainstream African protest politics. 

The party was also having some success in organizing interracial and 
black trade unions. The one area where it was making little headway, and 
even regressing, was in its effort to confront the special problems of rural 
blacks. In 1930, two African Communists—Elliot Tonjeni and Bransby 
Niobe—had made some progress in organizing farm workers in the West- 
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ern Cape before being banned from the province. Their work, which has 
not been studied closely, might very well have important similarities to 
the contemporaneous Communist work among Alabama sharecroppers in 
the United States. But there was little or no effort to follow up these 
initiatives. During the popular front period of the late ’30s, the Commu¬ 
nists directed almost all of their attention to the problems of urban 
working-class or petit bourgeois Africans. Yet peasants and farmworkers 
still made up a majority of the total African population of the Union. As 
in the United States, work in rural areas was difficult, dangerous, and 
likely to provoke violence. Consequently it did not fit well with the popu¬ 
lar front emphasis on establishing alliances with “progressive” whites or 
with its generally moderate and cautious approach to black protest . From 
the perspective of some of the most militant black liberationists, the 
trouble with the Communist party of both countries in the late ’30s was 
that it was not radical enough. 55 

Communists in the United States and South Africa had by 1939 estab¬ 
lished roughly similar relationships to the broader black struggles against 
white supremacy. Their most obvious contribution was to make the ideal of 
a racially integrated or nonracial society seem plausible and attractive to a 
large number of blacks. No other group in South Africa both preached and 
practiced racial egalitarianism. The liberal interracial movement there, as 
in the American South, remained paternalistic and hierarchical in its basic 
assumptions. Benevolent whites generally did things for blacks rather than 
make common cause with them. In the United States, the NAACP rivaled 
the party in its insistence on an integrationisl ideal and in fact condemned 
the Communists’ ’’black self-determination” slogan as a form of racial sepa¬ 
ratism. But, especially after the party jettisoned this slogan in the mid-’30s, 
Communists and the organizations they influenced or controlled provided 
a better model for interracial fraternity than the association. By the late 
’30s, the NAACP had evolved into a virtually all-black organization and 
functioned more as a black pressure group and ethnic defense organization 
than the interracial neo-abolitionist movement that some of its founders 
had envisioned. Only the Communist party and its fronts gave the appear¬ 
ance of blacks and whites shoulder to shoulder in a common cause. The 
responses of blacks who visited the Soviet Union or heard reports of race 
relations there graphically demonstrate how attractive the interracial ideal 
was to many blacks in both societies during the 1930s and how Communists 
were able to capitalize on it. Observing or hearing that the Soviets treated 
blacks as equals and mixed freely with them was often the main consider¬ 
ation that led blacks to join the party or at least develop strong sympathies 
with the Soviet Union and the Communist movement. The later charge of 
white supremacists in the two societies that Communists were “behind” the 
idea of racial integration had a grain of truth in it. In the 1930s, at least, no 
one had done more than the Communists to convince blacks that a nonra¬ 
cial society was possible. 56 

In neither case, however, did Communist interracialism lead to a mas- 
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sive influx of blacks into the party or into closely affiliated organizations, 
even during the popular front era when the stringent requirements for 
membership or collaboration that had existed during the “left turn” were 
relaxed. One reason why sympathy for Communist racial ideology and 
gratitude for Communist actions did not translate more frequently into 
active affiliation was the gap between the world-view of ordinary Africans 
or African-Americans and that of the party. Communists stopped attack¬ 
ing black Christianity after 1934, but their atheism and secularism re¬ 
mained unmistakable and continued to be a barrier to whole-hearted 
involvement of large numbers of blacks in their movement. Historian 
Robin Kelley has argued persuasively that some black sharecroppers in 
Alabama were able to merge their religious culture and their social radi¬ 
calism as they struggled under Communist leadership for a better life on 
the land. But the autobiography of the Alabama black Communist Hosea 
Hudson suggests that durable commitment to the Communist movement 
required a kind of conversion experience and the acceptance of a new 
gospel. Black Communists like Hudson might carry some of their tradi¬ 
tional religious culture into the new church, as did slaves converted to 
Christianity on the plantations of the American South and Africans bap¬ 
tized by European missionaries. But becoming a committed and active 
Communist, like becoming a Christian earlier, was often a painful and 
disruptive process; it required the acceptance of new gods and a new way 
of life, which normally meant a weakening of communal ties and relation¬ 
ships. Only a minority were prepared to substitute Marx and Lenin for 
Christ or the dictatorship of the proletariat for the millennium. 57 

Beyond the ideological barriers were some practical obstacles making 
blacks think twice about joining the “reds.” For most Africans or African- 
Americans joining the Communist movement or revealing sympathy for it 
was dangerous or at least disadvantageous. In South Africa and the 
American South, black Communists during the 1930s were in danger of 
losing their lives to white vigilantes or law enforcers—or at best, as the 
nightmarish experiences of Angelo Herndon revealed, spending much 
time in hellish jails. Even in the freer atmosphere of the northern states 
an open affiliation with the extreme left might still mean the loss of a job 
or a brutal beating at the hands of the police. As was often pointed out at 
the time, it was hard enough to be black without being red as well. 58 

The vulnerability of African-Americans was one reason W. E.B. Du 
Bois held himself aloof from the Communist party during this period and 
advised other blacks to do the same, despite his personal attraction to 
Marxism and admiration for the Soviet Union. Du Bois believed that a 
proletarian revolution was unlikely in the United States and that even if 
one should occur blacks would not necessarily benefit. Modifying signifi¬ 
cantly the orthodox Marxist interpretation of history as a struggle of 
economic classes, Du Bois believed that white workers were so strongly 
prejudiced against blacks that they would fail to treat them as equals even 
in the context of a conflict against white capitalists. It would therefore be 
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folly for blacks to tie their fortunes to the Communists. His own proposal 
for a separate black cooperative economy, which was a principal reason 
for his break with the more consistently integrationist NAACP in 1934, 
resulted from his belief that anti-capitalist blacks had to go it alone and try 
to make a life for themselves in a hostile racial and economic environ¬ 
ment. In his view the Communist faith in the ability of black and white 
workers to “unite and fight” was based on a serious underestimation of 
the strength and autonomy of white racism. Other prominent African- 
American intellectuals who were influenced by Marxism, such as the 
political scientist Ralph Bunche and the economist Abram Harris, were 
more hopeful than Du Bois that black and white workers could find 
common ground and learn to cooperate in their mutual self-interest, but 
they shared Du Bois’s belief that a social revolution was extremely un¬ 
likely in the United States. Consequently they remained independent of 
the party and advocated a reformist social democracy. 59 

In South Africa, there was no prominent black intellectual like Du Bois 
to raise troubling questions about the fit between Communist aims and 
the ethnic or national interests of blacks. Even if there had been, he 
would probably not have given so much weight to the racism of white 
workers. In South Africa, unlike the United States, the revolution of a 
black proletariat without any support from whites was conceivable. Inhib¬ 
iting the educated black elite from embracing Communism were commit¬ 
ments to the Christianity learned in mission schools and lingering hopes of 
a peaceful transition to a more democratic society. It was easy, however, 
for ANC liberals to work quite closely with black Communists such as 
Kotane, who appear to have made few ideological demands on the more 
moderate members of the congress. 6 ” 

Parallels between the two narratives of Communist involvement in 
black politics are striking, but the more deeply we probe the more we 
become aware of variations and contrasts. In 1939 the American party 
was a predominantly white organization with a handful of African- 
Americans among the leadership but more for show than as an indepen¬ 
dent source of power within the organization. Harry Haywood, whose 
commitment to a synthesis of Marxism and black nationalism led him to 
defend the self-determination policy after it had been quietly jettisoned 
during the popular front era, was ousted from the leadership, although he 
remained a party member. The Communist party of South Africa was 
overwhelmingly black in membership and had an African nationalist in its 
top position. The relatively small number of whites in the party were 
overrepresented in the leadership, much as blacks were in the United 
States. But the apparent symmetry of the contrast breaks down in the face 
of evidence that the whites in the South African party had an influence 
over policy far beyond what their numbers would justify. What was evolv¬ 
ing in fact was a symbiotic relationship between a small, relatively privi¬ 
leged white party and a larger black one. Since many of the whites were 
wealthy professionals and most of the black Communists were self- 
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educated workers, the whites inevitably served as patrons of the black 
party, providing legal assistance, meeting places, and most of the funds 
that the party needed to operate. Whether this patron-client relationship 
led to a de facto white domination of the party and skewed its ideology 
and actions to reflect some kind of European ethnic interest would be¬ 
came a matter of intense debate within the black liberation movement in 
the 1940s and ’50s. But there can be no doubt that the blacks in leadership 
positions, such as Kotane and Edwin Mofutsayana, had a closer and less 
ambiguous relationship to the larger black movement than their African- 
American counterparts. 61 

The South African party had another crucial advantage over the Ameri¬ 
can when it came to attracting black support: its claim to be the cutting 
edge of racial egalitarianism for South Africa was more persuasive than 
the CPUSA’s pretensions to leadership in the American struggle against 
racism. In South Africa a liberal, as opposed to a Marxist, nonracialism or 
anti-racism scarcely existed. The Joint Council movement, which contin¬ 
ued during the ’30s to bring white liberals and moderate Africans together 
to discuss racial amelioration, took segregation and white domination for 
granted and merely strove to make the system more humane. Like the 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation in the American South, it was 
inescapably paternalistic in its ideology and operations. 62 

In the United States, as a whole, however, the 1930s saw the strengthen¬ 
ing of the liberal racial egalitarianism that had inspired the founding of 
the NAACP a quarter-century earlier. The association itself continued to 
nibble away at the legal basis of segregation in a series of successful 
Supreme Court challenges to the blatant forms of inequality, such as 
unequal treatment by states in higher education and all-white primary 
elections. In 1937-38, it mounted a campaign in favor of federal anti¬ 
lynching legislation that, while ultimately unsuccessful, drew the atten¬ 
tion of the country. Within the New Deal interracial liberals, black and 
white, came to wield significant influence, although they were never able 
to induce the Roosevelt administration—concerned as it was over the 
southern white constituency of the Democratic party and the loyalty to 
the New Deal economic policies of its representatives in Congress—to 
come out for civil rights laws. 

The first lady, Eleanor Roosevelt, emerged as a conspicuous national 
voice calling for an end to racial discrimination and segregation. Although 
she was unable to persuade her husband to alter his political priorities, 
she did give weight and legitimacy to the growing sentiment among moder¬ 
ate to liberal whites in the northern states that racial segregation was 
wrong and must ultimately be ended. At the same time mainstream lib¬ 
eral social scientists were coming to a consensus that human differences in 
intelligence, temperament, and behavior that had previously been as¬ 
cribed to racial genes were actually the product of environment. The 
scientific racism that helped justify Jim Crow policies was beginning to 
lose intellectual credibility by the beginning of the Second World War. As 
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the Communists lost the virtual monopoly on the integrationist, anti¬ 
racist position that they had enjoyed in the late ’20s and early ’30s, their 
position in the forefront of the black struggle for equality became precari¬ 
ous. To the extent that they were willing to cooperate with liberals, and 
liberals with them. Communists could continue to play a role in the 
politics of black liberation from Jim Crow. But should a deep rift develop 
between liberal and Communist goals or priorities, the latter were in 
danger of being pushed to the margins of the struggle for equality. 63 


The Second World War and the Parting of the Ways 

The Stalin-Hitler pact of August 1939 brought, an abrupt end to the Popu¬ 
lar Front and again put Communists at odds with liberals and social 
democrats. Now that the Soviet Union was no longer immediately threat¬ 
ened by Nazi Germany, the Comintern ordered national parties not 
merely to abandon the alliances they had formed to resist the spread of 
fascism but to denounce the military mobilization of the Western allies 
against Germany aggression as preparations for “an imperialist war.” In 
the United States this meant opposition to the defense build-up of 1940- 
41 and aid to the allies—also the position of right-wing isolationists and 
German sympathizers. In South Africa it entailed the more extreme step 
of adopting a pacifist stance in a nation that was actually at war. Britain’s 
declaration of war on Germany in September 1939 caused a split in the 
ruling United party; the dominant faction led by Smuts managed to per¬ 
suade a parliamentary majority to endorse a war in defense of the British 
Empire, despite strenuous opposition from Hertzog’s Afrikaner national¬ 
ist wing of the party and from the emerging Purified National party 
(which had opposed Hertzog and the United party in the name of an 
uncompromising Afrikaner republicanism). Thus American and South 
African Communists were asked not simply to condone Nazi aggression in 
Western Europe but also to put themselves on the same side as the most 
reactionary elements in their own societies. 64 

The American party responded to the Comintern’s about-face with 
alacrity and moved resolutely to commit the mass organizations that it 
influenced to the new peace position. Among these were the National 
Negro Congress and the Southern Conference for Human Welfare. To the 
extent that Communists were successful in maneuvering these organiza¬ 
tions into line behind the new Soviet policy, pro-preparedness liberals and 
New Dealers angrily withdrew and accused the party of using domestic 
reform movements as a front for their cynical machinations on behalf of a 
foreign power. To dedicated Communists, of course, unconditional sup¬ 
port of the Soviet Union and its national interests could be justified as a 
way of protecting the wellspring of world revolution. The result of the 
shift was a narrowing of the base of Communist support and a decline of 
its influence within the African-American community, as in other non- 
Communist constituencies that had been wooed during the Popular Front 
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era. But party endorsement of the Stalin-Hitler pact was not as important 
to the party’s loss of black support as it is sometimes represented as being. 
Front activities involving black organizations and movements had begun 
to unravel or at least show signs of stress before the pact was announced . 
By the late ’30s non-Communist community leaders in northern ghettos 
were learning how to steal the party’s thunder by organizing their own 
protest demonstrations, and some of them began to wonder if Communist 
involvement was really essential. 65 

The principal focus of Communist interest, the National Negro Con¬ 
gress, was already foundering by 1937-38, mainly because it had failed to 
hold the black churches and middle-class organizations within its orbit. The 
increasingly visible role of the Communists and the CIO in the congress— 
which also meant more prominence for white radicals—was not so much 
the result of a left-wing conspiracy to rule or ruin as a simple matter of 
necessity given the organization’s shrinking base of support among blacks. 
The economic and trade unionist emphasis of the congress was not pecu¬ 
liarly Communist; it had also been pushed by social democrats such as 
Bunche and Randolph. But even at the height of the depression most 
blacks probably did not view their problems primarily in economic or class 
terms. Popular boycotts based on the slogan “Don’t Buy Where You Can’t 
Work” reflected national rather than class consciousness and were difficult 
for Communists and socialists to support. The inability of congress leaders 
such as John W. Davis to appeal to the black sense of nationality or peo- 
plehood meant that the organization never really had a chance to fulfill its 
ambition to become the voice of the black community. As one faction after 
another dropped out because it found that Congress did not adequately 
address its needs or embody its attitudes, the congress came to rely increas¬ 
ingly on the CIO and white radicals, especially those in the Communist 
party, for funding and organizational work. 

The congress was already a shadow of its original self when the Commu¬ 
nists and CIO delegates at the 1940 meeting pushed through their peace 
resolution. (The role of the CIO was not simply the result of Communist 
influence; John L. Lewis, the mineworkers’ chief who headed the CIO, 
was an isolationist). But for A. Philip Randolph, the democratic socialist 
president of the congress, the passage of the peace resolution was the last 
straw. Randolph had refrained from making a prowar resolution to reflect 
his personal view that the allied cause against Hitler should be actively 
supported, for he believed that the organization should concern itself 
exclusively with the group interests of African-Americans and that divi¬ 
sive foreign policy issues and hidden agendas had no part in such a move¬ 
ment. His resignation was a major turning point in the history of the black 
protest movement, because it turned one of the most effective and charis¬ 
matic black protest leaders into an uncompromising anti-Communist. 66 

If the pact delivered the coup de grace to the party’s efforts to exert 
leadership in the black community, it did not have much effect on black 
party membership. Most of the black members weathered the storm, 
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and there were no defections by prominent leaders. Furthermore, the 
Communist-influenced left-wing labor unions that welcomed blacks into 
their ranks actually flourished during the pact period. One Communist- 
backed organization, the South Negro Youth Congress, also did rela¬ 
tively well between 1939 and 1941. The end of the Popular Front also 
meant that the Communists could once again talk about black self- 
determination without fear of losing the white liberal support that was 
now gone in any case. The SNYC did not revive “self-determination for 
the black belt,” but it did manage to inject a strain of black cultural 
nationalism into its basic appeal for revolutionary solidarity with white 
workers. 67 

Nevertheless, the party’s stance during the pact period did result in a 
serious setback for its ambitions to lead the black struggle for equality. In 
1940 and 1941, Communists were confronted with the emergence of a 
militant new movement that deliberately excluded them and ended up 
stealing much of their thunder, After resigning as president of the Na¬ 
tional Negro Congress in 1940, A. Philip Randolph took up the cause of 
fighting discrimination against blacks in the defense industry and armed 
forces of a rearming nation. Cooperating with the NAACP and the Na¬ 
tional Urban League, he conceived the idea of having thousands of 
African-Americans “march on Washington” to demand equal employ¬ 
ment in industries with government contracts and integration of the 
armed forces. The resulting March on Washington Movement was diffi¬ 
cult for Communists to support, because it was premised on acceptance of 
war preparations that they strongly opposed and was virtually impossible 
for them to join, because Randolph effectively excluded them by limiting 
membership to blacks. (There were of course black Communists, but they 
did not generally act independently of whites or participate in racially 
exclusive organizations.) Randolph was far from being a thoroughgoing 
black nationalist; he conceived of separate action as necessary to build 
black self-confidence and insure that African-Americans would lead their 
own movements, but the goal of his protests was a thoroughly integrated 
society. 68 

Communists at first greeted the March on Washington Movement with 
silence; they subsequently vacillated between antagonism and qualified 
support, attempting to make a distinction between marching for jobs— 
something they could support—-and the leadership of the movement, 
which in their eyes was guilty of “war mongering” and “black chauvin¬ 
ism.” With the Communists carping from the sidelines, Randolph began 
to organize the march and upped the number of blacks that he hoped to 
have in the streets of Washington from 10,000 to 100.000. Although it is 
not all clear in retrospect that Randolph could actually have mustered 
these numbers, President Roosevelt became alarmed at the possibility of 
a race riot in the highly segregated nation’s capital and agreed to meet 
with the leaders of the movement. When the president agreed to issue an 
executive order setting up a commission to encourage “fair employment 
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practices” in defense industries, Randolph declared victory and called off 
the march, despite the fact that he had failed to achieve his second goal of 
integrating the armed forces. The March on Washington Movement of 
1941 was a landmark in the history of black protest, because it was the 
first successful effort to use mass mobilization in the streets, or at least the 
threat of it, to change government race policy. It foreshadowed the 
growth of a militant, nonviolent civil rights movement from which Com¬ 
munists would be, for the most part, excluded. 69 

The changes in the party line resulting from the Stalin-Hitler pact were 
much less damaging to the South African Communist party. Although it 
alienated some white anti-fascists, the shift to an antiwar position actually 
helped the party’s efforts to extend its appeal among the black popula¬ 
tion. Attempts in the late ’30s to establish a popular front involving white 
liberals and laborites had not been very successful, and it cost the party 
little to abandon them. When South Africa declared war on Nazi Ger¬ 
many, the party was thrown into momentary confusion because opposing 
the war seemed to put them on the side of their own homegrown 
“fascists”—the Afrikaner nationalists. It was not until after the British 
Communists had come to the painful decision to sacrifice themselves on 
the altar of Stalinism by opposing a war for the defense of their homeland 
that the South African party followed suit, trying in the process to make it 
clear that withdrawing from the international anti-fascist coalition did not 
absolve them from fighting against the extreme right within South Africa. 
Although the decision cost the party some white members, it actually 
helped them in their efforts to recruit blacks. The return to a strong anti¬ 
colonialist line appealed to some African nationalists who had been disen¬ 
chanted with the Popular Front’s downplaying of anti-imperialism. 70 

In addition, the peace policy enabled the party to extend its influence 
among South Africa’s Indian minority. Following the lead of the national¬ 
ist movement in India itself, many South African Indians were opposed to 
going to war in defense of the British empire. Indian Communists such as 
Yusuf Dadoo and H. A. Naidoo capitalized on these sentiments and 
provided leadership for antiwar activity, not merely within their own 
ethnic group but among the black population as a whole. Dadoo was the 
leader of the Communist-backed Non-European United Front, an organi¬ 
zation formed in 1938 as a popular front for Indians, Coloreds, and Afri¬ 
cans that subsequently served as a rallying point for opposition to the 
“imperialist war.” From the aroused Indian community of the pact years, 
the party recruited a number of capable leaders to add to the Africans and 
whites already in positions of prominence, thereby adding a new dimen¬ 
sion to the Communists’ reputation for nonracialism and giving Indians a 
permanent role in the struggle against white supremacy. 71 

South African Communists also maintained good relations during the 
pact period with African organizations that they did not actually control, 
even when these organizations came out in favor of the war. In contrast to 
the rigidity of their American counterparts, who in effect ruined the 
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National Negro Congress in order to put it on record against the war, 
South African Communists continued to work cheerfully within the Afri¬ 
can National Congress despite differences on the war issue. The ANC, 
somewhat in the spirit of E. Philip Randolph and the March on Washing¬ 
ton, endorsed the struggle of the Western allies against fascism on the 
condition that blacks be allowed to contribute to the war effort on an 
equal basis with Europeans. Black Communists within the ANC made 
little protest and do not appear to have made any strenuous efforts to 
influence the congress’s attitude toward the war. African Communist 
leaders such as Moses Kotane and J. B. Marks seem to have been equally 
loyal to the party and the ANC and were unwilling to divide and weaken 
the latter by seeking to make it agree or) all matters with the former. 72 

Hitler’s invasion of the Soviet Union in June 1941 forced Communists 
to change abruptly from strongly opposing the war to fervently supporting 
it. Their unconditional backing for a war to defend the Soviet Union 
encouraged them to moderate their efforts on behalf of workers and 
blacks. Communists in both the United States and South Africa adopted a 
“no strike” policy for the duration and thus forfeited their position in the 
forefront of labor activism. The American party also backed off some¬ 
what from its customary demand that blacks immediately be granted 
equal voting rights and liberated from Jim Crow laws and practices. In the 
October 1941 issue of The Communist, black party leader James Ford did 
not call for a wartime suspension of agitation for equal rights, but he did 
warn that “it would be equally wrong to press these demands without 
regard to the main task of the destruction of Hitler, without which no 
serious struggle for Negro rights is possible.” This reluctance to rock the 
boat on race issues in ways that might impede the war effort meant that 
Communists began to be viewed in the black community as less militant 
on civil rights than the March on Washington Movement, which contin¬ 
ued to threaten a mass demonstration in the capital to protest the persis¬ 
tence of discrimination, or even the NAACP, with its “double V” policy 
of seeking simultaneous victories over fascism abroad and racism at 
home. 73 

The party’s opposition to black militancy was manifested in its savage 
attacks on A. Philip Randolph and the March on Washington Movement. 
Before the German invasion of the Soviet Union, Randolph and his move¬ 
ment had been condemned for supporting American militarism; now they 
were condemned for impeding the war effort by encouraging disruptive 
protests. The historian Maurice Isserman has recently argued that the 
conventional view that Communists abandoned the struggle for black 
liberation during the war is an exaggeration and that by 1944 the party’s 
prestige within the black community had begun to revive; but he does 
concede that the party did limit “its struggle to those areas that it believed 
benefited the war effort,” such as pushing for the more effective utiliza¬ 
tion of black personnel in war-related activities. Few blacks left the party 
during the war and toward the end black membership began to increase, 
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but its modest gains pale alongside the nine-fold increase in NAACP 
membership between 1941 and 1945. Wartime moderation may not have 
made party work among blacks totally futile, but it had deepened the gulf 
between the party and the mainstream of the black protest movement that 
had opened during the period of the Stalin-Hitler pact. Many African- 
American activists came out of the war agreeing with Randolph’s verdict 
on the party: “The history and record of this cult shows that it conforms 
with rigid fidelity to the rapidly changing, unpredictable climate of Soviet 
Russia, without regard to the national interests of any other group. When 
the war broke, the Communists who had posed as the savior of the Negro 
dropped him like a hot potato.” 74 

The South African party did somewhat better in gaining and holding 
the respect of blacks during the war, because it did not allow the modera¬ 
tion of the national party to prevent vigorous involvement in local pro¬ 
tests. Like the CPUSA, the CPSA eschewed strikes and mass protests for 
the duration and focused on issuing calls for the equal inclusion of blacks 
in the military and war industries, arguing that discrimination hindered 
the effort to defeat the Axis powers. African Communists such as Kotane 
and Marks worked closely with Alfred B. Xuma, the moderate president 
of the ANC, to build up the African Nationalist movement and prepare it 
for more forceful actions in the postwar years. In 1944, when the war was 
virtually won, the ANC and the Communist party embarked on a joint 
campaign against the pass laws, which mainly took the form of circulating 
petitions condemning the pass system and presenting them to the govern¬ 
ment. Sometimes described as a reawakening of radical protest, the cam¬ 
paign was actually a relatively tame affair. Unlike the ANC anti-pass 
campaign of 1919 and the Communist-led pass burnings of 1930, the 1944 
protest did not involve civil disobedience and seemed to be based on the 
naive assumption that the government might be persuaded to repeal the 
pass laws merely because it received evidence that Africans found them 
oppressive. 75 

Despite its lack of a militant stance in national affairs, the party in¬ 
creased its black membership during the war and gained added legitimacy 
in the eyes of Africans outside the party. In part, these gains resulted from 
the simple fact that the government eased up on the persecution or repres¬ 
sion of Communists as a consequence of the alliance with the Soviet 
Union. During this brief and special moment in South African history 
Communism became almost respectable. The Friends of the Soviet 
Union, an organization founded by white Communists at the beginning of 
the war, had by its end enlisted the mayor of Johannesburg and the 
minister of justice as official patrons. In 1944, one white Communist in 
Johannesburg and two in Cape Town were elected to city councils. But the 
Communist gains in black membership and support, while clearly facili¬ 
tated by the party’s new aura of legitimacy and respectability, were due 
principally to the role that party members came to play in the internal 
politics of African townships. This local political activity revolved around 
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the elected advisory boards that were analogous to the Natives’ Represen¬ 
tative Council on the national level. The Communist decision before the 
war not to boycott the shadow representative institutions that the govern¬ 
ment had set up as an alternative to black participation in the actual 
governing of the country now began to bear fruit. During the war African 
urban townships grew very rapidly as hundreds of thousands moved from 
rural areas to the cities in response to the wartime demand for labor. 
Since the authorities generally failed to provide the infrastructure to meet 
the most basic needs of this growing population, desperate overcrowding, 
serious food shortages, lack of water, and other severe economic hard¬ 
ships resulted. Communists elected to township advisory boards or serv¬ 
ing as officers of residents’ associations often took the lead in protesting 
these conditions to the authorities and demanding their alleviation. By 
putting their skills as organizers and agitators at the service of communi¬ 
ties striving to satisfy their elemental material needs, Communists earned 
the respect and gratitude of a large number of urban Africans. According 
to historian Tom Lodge, “the early forties were the years in which the 
Communists successfully established themselves as a popular force in 
local urban politics.” 76 

The American Communist party failed to find an equivalent sphere of 
activity during the war years; in the United States there was no set of 
grass-roots institutions and organizations to which Communists had ac¬ 
cess that could serve as a springboard to influence in local black communi¬ 
ties. The Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution made it impossible to 
institute the kind of separate-and-unequal political segregation that was 
one of South Africa’s special contributions to the history of white suprem¬ 
acy. Although most blacks were effectively disfranchised by theoretically 
color-blind electoral restrictions, the legal fiction that they possessed the 
right to vote on the same basis as whites had to be maintained. Hence 
southern African-Americans had no officially recognized elected councils 
that were authorized to petition white authorities for the redress of griev¬ 
ances. In politics, if not in public facilities, exclusion rather than legalized 
separation was the rule. Virtually the only institutions that provided a 
forum for the discussion of community problems were the churches, and 
normally Communists were not welcome there. 

Electoral politics in the urban North did provide an opportunity for 
Communists to put themselves and their positions before the public; in 
New York the party and its allies in the CIO took control of the locally 
competitive American Labor Party in 1944, thereby gaining a firm foot¬ 
hold in the city’s politics. But the New York situation was unique; in cities 
such as Chicago the party had little visibility or impact among blacks 
because African-American political leadership was under the thumb of 
Democratic political machines. Where the American two-party system 
provided the structure for black electoral action, it was more difficult for 
Communists to exert influence than in the completely segregated and 
detached politics of the African townships. Ironically, political segrega- 
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tion provided opportunities that an apparently integrated politics could 
not offer. 77 

Because of its greater effectiveness during the war, the postwar CPSA 
had a closer connection to the mainstream of black protest than the 
CPUSA. In 1946, the Communists revealed the strength within the Afri¬ 
can labor movement that wartime relaxation of restrictions on black 
unions had allowed them to develop by providing the leadership for a 
massive national miners’ strike. (African Communist and ANC leader I. 
B. Marks was chairman of the Mineworkers Union.) In the end, the 
Smuts government crushed the strike, and the movement for the rights of 
African workers received a blow from which it would have difficulty 
recovering, but a Communist role in whatever kind of struggle could be 
mounted seemed assured. The principal threat to its playing a major part 
came from the group of younger Africans in the ANC, who had founded 
the Congress Youth League in 1944. The militant Youth Leaguers were at 
this time promoting a form of African nationalism that seemed to rule out 
cooperation with the Communists. As these advocates of black self- 
determination gained influence in the congress, Communists faced some 
danger of being outflanked and relegated to the sidelines. But this chal¬ 
lenge did not have to be faced directly until the Youth Leaguers came to 
power in the ANC in 1949. 78 

The American party staggered into the postwar era with a number of 
handicaps, some self-inflicted and others arising from the inherent difficul¬ 
ties of its situation in the United States. Unconditionally supporting a war 
for the survival of the Soviet Union had dictated a position on the struggle 
for black rights that was less militant and confrontational than that of the 
March on Washington Movement or the NAACP. After the war the party 
turned sharply to the left, once again in response to dictates from Mos¬ 
cow', and in the process condemned the deposed leadership of Earl Brow¬ 
der for lapses of revolutionary fervor that included the failure to press the 
cause of black equality. “Self-determination for the black belt” was re¬ 
vived as a party slogan, and Harry Haywood was restored to prominence 
as the party’s principal spokesman on “Negro liberation.” Communists 
and the organizations they influenced, especially the Civil Rights Con¬ 
gress, were conspicuous in their condemnations of Jim Crow, disfranchise¬ 
ment, and lynching, and the party fortunes in the black community re¬ 
vived to some extent between 1945 and 1948. But the anti-Communist 
NAACP grew even more rapidly in membership and influence, and the 
party was unable to regain the position of leadership in the black struggle 
that it had achieved in the late ’30s. The failure of all but a tiny minority of 
African-Americans to vote for the Communist-supported Progressive 
party in the election of 1948 showed that the party carried little weight in 
the black community. 79 

Both Communist parties suffered after 1948 from massive repression as 
a result of the hysterical anti-Communism of the early Cold War era. But 
the differing positions from which they entered this dark night of persecu- 
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tion meant that the South African Communists were able to weather it 
without losing their major role in the politics of black liberation, while the 
American party was being virtually annihilated as a source of radical 
thought and action in the United States. The contrast of subsequent Com¬ 
munist roles in black freedom struggles—increasingly important in South 
Africa and decreasingly so in the United States—cannot be attributed to 
any greater state tolerance of party activities in South Africa; for the new 
Nationalist regime forthrightly banned and criminalized the party in 1950, 
at about the same time that a small number of Communist leaders in the 
United States were being prosecuted under the Smith Act for conspiring 
to overthrow the government. The credibility of the parties before pro¬ 
scription helped to determine how they weathered it. 

Differences in the quality and astuteness of Communist leadership may 
help to account for the greater ability of the South Africans to turn the 
war to their advantage. The CPUS A had no leaders with the kind of 
resonance among blacks and the ability to cultivate linkages between the 
party and the black community that Moses Kotane and J. B. Marks dem¬ 
onstrated. The closest equivalent was Paul Robeson, the brilliant actor, 
singer, philosopher of Third World liberation, and champion of the Soviet 
Union. But Robeson was not a party member. As a prestigious exemplar 
of black achievement and assertiveness, he provided influential support 
for some of the party’s positions; but, unlike Kotane, he lacked a firm 
base in organized black protest politics. The most prominent blacks 
within the party tended to be uncharismatic functionaries with a limited 
ability to galvanize their compatriots and forge alliances with community 
leaders. 80 

Even if American Communists had been more adept at showing blacks 
that they had a genuine and steadfast commitment to their cause, they 
would probably still have failed to match the success of their South Afri¬ 
can counterparts. The most significant factor accounting for the contrast 
of fortunes was that the American Communists faced strong competition 
from an interracial liberalism that appeared to be the wave of the future, 
whereas the South African party did not. The partial success of the March 
on Washington Movement in 1941 and subsequent Supreme Court deci¬ 
sions outlawing white primaries, segregation in higher education, and 
restrictive real estate covenants made the period between 1941 and 1948 a 
time when hopes that equal rights for blacks could be achieved within the 
context of democratic capitalism steadily increased. During the war, the 
Communist party itself had briefly endorsed the reformist doctrine that 
racial discrimination could be eliminated without the overthrow of capital¬ 
ism. But this heresy was repudiated in the left turn of 1945, and Commu¬ 
nists reverted to their normal view that no true progress toward equality 
was possible without a proletarian revolution. When President Harry 
Truman and the Democratic party endorsed a number of civil rights re¬ 
forms in 1947 and 1948, the gradualism and liberalism of the NAACP 
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seemed vindicated, and the Communist claim that capitalism and racial 
equality could not coexist lost credibility. 81 

Black South Africans had much less reason to put their trust in liberal 
reformism. As earlier chapters have shown, what passed for liberalism in 
South Africa in the period before the 1940s was the product of British 
influences and projected an idealistic view of the British empire as a place 
where all “civilized” subjects of the crown had equal rights regardless of 
color. A tattered remnant of this tradition was the Cape African suffrage 
which Hertzog abolished in 1936. By World War II, the notion that Afri¬ 
cans could be relieved from racial oppression by some action of the King, 
the parliament, or the British Empire was a dead letter. South Africa was 
de facto an independent republic, and its ruling white minority had no 
inclination to extend rights to Africans, even those who met a “civiliza¬ 
tion” test. South African white “liberalism” in the 1920s and ’30s was 
analogous to the southern white liberalism of the same period; it objected 
to flagrant mistreatment of black as a violation of Christian ethics and 
Western liberal values, but its remedy was a more equitable form of 
segregation rather than equal rights in a common society. Even this form 
of liberalism was in retreat in the postwar period. Jan Hofmeyr, Smuts’s 
deputy prime minister and his putative successor, was its last major expo¬ 
nent among South Africa’s white political leadership, and his behavior did 
not always conform to his professed principles. In the election of 1948, the 
Afrikaner National party made Hofmeyr’s alleged liberal tendencies a 
main campaign issue, claiming that when he succeeded the aging Smuts as 
prime minister blacks would be made equal to whites. The charge was 
absurd, but it was effective. The nationalists won control of the govern¬ 
ment and imposed the more stringent, elaborate, and blatantly unequal 
form of segregation that became known as apartheid. It was blindingly 
obvious to most politically conscious South African blacks that they had 
no basis whatever to expect that their status of noncitizenship and abject 
legal inferiority would be overcome or even ameliorated by some form of 
liberal reformism. 82 

Elarry Truman and the Democratic party were the unexpected victors in 
the 1948 American election, partly and perhaps mainly because of the 
solid support they received from black voters. Overwhelmingly, blacks 
resisted the attractions of the Progressives, a left-wing party with Commu¬ 
nist backing but with a prominent mainstream political figure as its 
standard-bearer that opposed the Cold War policies and anti-Communist 
“loyalty” programs of the Truman administration. African-Americans sup¬ 
ported Truman in large part because they believed his party’s platform 
when it proclaimed its commitment to equal rights for black Americans 
and thought that the Democrats might actually be able to deliver on some 
of their promises. It apparently did not bother them that Truman and the 
liberals in the Democratic party were strongly anti-Communist or that the 
Progressives had taken an even stronger stand in favor of equal rights. 
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In the same year, extreme white supremacists triumphed in a South 
African parliamentary election in which participation was limited to 
whites and a relatively small number of Colored voters in the Cape Prov¬ 
ince (whom the Nationalists would proceed to disfranchise once they were 
in power). The simple juxtaposition of these basic facts about the elec¬ 
tions of 1948 reveals a great deal about why Communists had a future in 
South Africa’s black liberation movement and very tenuous prospects for 
a significant role in the African-American freedom struggle. In one case, 
an ascendant anti-Communist liberalism was promising equal rights to 
blacks in a democratic capitalist society. In the other nonracial liberalism 
was not a viable option; the majority of whites had opted for a quasi¬ 
fascist form of racial oppression, and only the Communists seemed to 
offer the possibility of blacks and whites fighting together for a demo¬ 
cratic South Africa. 

In the late 1940s and thereafter, the main challenge to Communist 
partnership with the African nationalist movement in South Africa came 
not from interracial liberals but from Africanists who viewed the Commu¬ 
nists as too white and too Western to speak for the African masses. Not 
until the civil rights movement had run its course in the 1960s would a 
comparable black separatist impulse emerge in the United States to chal¬ 
lenge the integrationist liberalism that had dominated black political 
thought since the ’40s. When civil rights laws failed to bring full equality, a 
disenchantment with liberals and liberalism rapidly set in. By that time, 
however, the leadership and inspiration that Communists had provided to 
the cause of black liberation in the late 1930s was a dim memory. During 
the late ’60s and early ’70s, Marxist-Leninist perspectives would again 
inform the thinking of some black radicals—it was a major element, for 
example, in the ideology of the Black Panther party—but (with the con¬ 
spicuous exception of Angela Davis) no prominent black activists and 
intellectuals formally affiliated themselves with the remnant of diehard 
loyalists that now comprised the American Communist party. 83 
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“We Shall Not Be Moved”: 
Nonviolent Resistance 
to White Supremacy, 1940-1965 


The Gandhian Tradition 

People committed to a militant struggle against colonial or racist domina¬ 
tion during the middle decades of the twentieth century had one clear 
alternative to the Marxist-Leninist path of violent revolution. It was the 
method of resistance pioneered by Mohandas K. Gandhi in South Africa 
and India that has been variously called “passive resistance,” “nonviolent 
direct action,” and “militant nonviolence.” During the 1940s and ’50s in 
South Africa—and for a few years longer in the United States—advocates 
of nonviolence tried to demonstrate the superiority and efficacy of their 
method of protest. They argued for it, tried it out on a small scale, threat¬ 
ened mass action, and in a few notable instances led thousands of demon¬ 
strators in direct action against oppressive laws or policies. 1 

The term nonviolence is difficult to define with precision, but there 
seems little question that it refers to a range of protest or resistance activi¬ 
ties that fall between the straightforward use of physical force and the mere 
expression of dissatisfaction in conventional, legally authorized ways 
within officially constituted bodies or channels. Boycotts, strikes, mass 
marches or demonstrations, and planned civil disobedience are all forms of 
nonviolent resistance. Nonviolent actions do not necessarily signify a non¬ 
violent ideology. Movements that are not committed to nonviolence as a 
philosophy or moral imperative often make use of such methods. Further¬ 
more, there is a natural tendency for people whose grievances are not 
being addressed through conventional politics and legalistic appeals to 
engage in nonviolent action out of frustration, or the pragmatic need to try 
something else, rather than out of the conviction that it represents a mor¬ 
ally superior form of struggle. The practical function of nonviolent doc- 
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trine or ideology—as set forth by a Gandhi or a Martin Luther King, Jr.— 
might be to increase the morale and motivation of nonviolent protesters 
and prevent or inhibit their normal tendency to escalate the conflict to the 
level of violent resistance when nonviolent campaigns do not bring the 
results that are hoped for. It would be wrong, however, to assume that only 
committed pacifists can lead effective nonviolent movements. It is quite 
possible to regard violence as self-defeating within a particular historical 
context—and to act consistently on that conviction—without rejecting the 
use of force or violence in all conceivable circumstances. 

It is also extremely difficult, if not impossible, for believers in nonvio¬ 
lence to act consistently on the Gandhian injunction that they should do 
no harm to their enemies. Effective nonviolence can rarely be simple 
moral suasion, in which the protesters take all of the suffering on them¬ 
selves and thus shame their opponents into behaving decently. It is diffi¬ 
cult to dispute the judgment of Reinhold Niebuhr that “so long as [nonvio¬ 
lence] enters the field of social and physical relations and places restraints 
on the desires and activities of others it is a form of coercion.” Boycotts 
come to mind as examples of such coercion. The actual record of nonvio¬ 
lent campaigns supports a conclusion that success usually results from the 
protesters’ ability to coerce or disadvantage the target group. If, to re¬ 
verse Clausewitz’s dictum, diplomacy is war carried on by other means, 
then perhaps nonviolence is simply a use of force that avoids doing bodily 
harm to a political opponent. 2 

But there may be third parties with a stake in the outcome of conflicts 
between a dominant group and aggrieved subordinates who will be suscep¬ 
tible to an appeal to conscience because their liberal or humanitarian 
ideals are not at war with their interests and may even be compatible with 
them. If nonviolence is more likely to coerce than convert the oppressor, 
it may nevertheless convert an interested and influential third party with a 
capacity to intervene on behalf of the protesting group. The absence of 
such a third force reduces the likelihood that nonviolent resistance against 
entrenched privilege will remain nonviolent. 3 

For mid-twentieth-century black protesters in the United States and 
South Africa nonviolence was not merely a set of abstract propositions 
and possibilities; it was also a form of resistance against white or Euro¬ 
pean domination that had been previously employed in the struggle for 
Indian independence from British rule. The ideas and actions of Gandhi 
thus became an inspiration and touchstone for nonviolence elsewhere. 
Gandhi first developed and employed the form of nonviolent resistance 
that he called satyagraha (“truth force”) among the Indian minority in 
South Africa between 1906 and 1914. His use of civil disobedience in an 
effort to relieve Indians of some special disabilities under which they 
labored in Natal and the Transvaal was not a frontal assault on racial 
inequality in South African society. Gandhi’s concern was exclusively 
with the rights of Indians as an expatriate community; not only did he pay 
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no attention to the plight of Africans, but in fact he aimed explicitly at 
making Indians part of the “civilized” and privileged settler minority. 4 

But Gandhi’s ethnocentrism may offer a clue to the kind of historical 
circumstances that tend to give force and effectiveness to nonviolent resis¬ 
tance. Gandhi’s campaigns, in India as well as in South Africa, were 
always nationalistic in the sense that they were defined as the actions of a 
specific people or nation in the making—an “imagined community,” to 
use Benedict Anderson’s phrase. The universalistic character of Gandhi’s 
conception of satyagraha could not conceal the fact that its function was 
the liberation of a particular community through its own efforts. At times 
Gandhi’s conception of who could and should undertake militant nonvio¬ 
lence was culturally specific to the point of chauvinism: in 1940 he sug¬ 
gested that the only nation with the capacity to create a nonviolent state 
was India. 5 

The case against a universalistic application of satyagraha might seem 
to be further strengthened by a recognition that Gandhi’s nonviolent 
philosophy was rooted in the Hindu religious ideals and practices that 
were associated with the strictest kind of virtue, specifically in the doc¬ 
trine of ahimsa —the refusal to do harm to any living thing. For Gandhi a 
true satyagrahi must refrain from eating meat and animal products as well 
as refuse to resist physically when attacked. Gandhi’s identification of the 
pursuit of truth with vegetarianism, celibacy, and a host of other ascetic 
practices obviously limited the degree to which Westerners or Africans 
could embrace the total way of life that he considered essential to the 
consistent practice of nonviolence. Had Gandhi been a true sectarian who 
felt no sympathy or affinity for those who advocated similar methods of 
resistance from a different religious or philosophical standpoint, his doc¬ 
trines would have gained little international currency. But Gandhi be¬ 
lieved that all of the great world religions were compatible and that they 
all prescribed the same basic morality. (Religious toleration was of course 
essential to his project of uniting Hindus and Moslems behind Indian 
nationhood.) Most significant, he found the nonviolent philosophy per¬ 
fectly summed up in the Sermon on the Mount. Having himself been 
influenced by Tolstoy's Christian anarchism, he concluded that Christians 
need only obey their savior’s injunction to “turn the other cheek” and 
love their enemies in order to be authentically nonviolent. 6 

Gandhism could therefore find an ideological port of entry into Ameri¬ 
can and South African freedom struggles through the nonviolent tradition 
in Christian thought; his doctrines were obviously compatible with the 
radical pacifism implicit in perfectionist Christianity. But Gandhi brought 
something new to the pacifist tradition—an element of political realism or 
pragmatism that had previously been lacking. One of Gandhi’s most re¬ 
markable attributes was his rare combination of high idealism and politi¬ 
cal astuteness. Unlike those pacifists who had thought that their duty was 
done when they had taken a personal stand abjuring war or violence, 
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Gandhi organized and led a political movement that mobilized masses of 
people to press the British government for relief from very specific injus¬ 
tices and exhibited great tactical skill in doing so. Although historians 
may doubt that Gandhian nonviolence was actually responsible for Indian 
independence, there is no doubt it proved an effective way to achieve 
more limited objectives and that part of its justification stemmed from its 
effectiveness. Unlike earlier Christian pacifists, therefore, Gandhi’s mo¬ 
rality could be validated by its results as well as on the basis of its confor¬ 
mity to a set of moral absolutes. 7 

Indeed a central feature of Gandhian nonviolence was that it offered 
resistance leaders a wide choice of tactics short of violent insurrection or 
terrorism and made achievement depend to a considerable extent on 
choosing the method most appropriate for the circumstances at hand. As 
Gandhi, and later Martin Luther King, Jr., would demonstrate, successful 
nonviolent leaders had to be skillful politicians and masters of tactical 
maneuver as well as charismatic exemplars of principles and virtues prized 
by their followers. Among the forms of resistance used by Gandhi and 
later employed by passive resisters elsewhere were the one-day commu¬ 
nity strike (hartal), the mass protest march, the consumer boycott of 
goods produced in an unjust or undesirable way, noncooperation with 
official bodies that were deemed illegitimate because of their unrepresen¬ 
tative character, and finally civil disobedience—the deliberate and open 
violation of allegedly unjust laws and the courting of arrest for the of¬ 
fense. Sometimes nonviolent resistance is made synonymous with this 
latter and extreme form of satyagraha , but Gandhi made it clear that “all 
Satyagraha is not Civil Disobedience” and that the latter is “like the use of 
a knife to be used most sparingly if at all,” 8 

Gandhi considered civil disobedience as a kind of last resort only to be 
employed after everything else had failed, because he was acutely aware 
of its tendency to provoke or inspire violence both by the enforcers of the 
law and by undisciplined members of the protesting group. “At the same 
time that the right of civil disobedience is insisted upon,” he wrote in 
1922, “its use must be guarded by all conceivable restrictions. Every 
possible provision should be made against an outbreak of violence or 
general lawlessness. Its area as well as its scope should be limited to the 
barest necessity of the case.” But he was also aware, as he wrote to some 
English sympathizers in 1930, that even the most circumscribed civil dis¬ 
obedience “may resolve itself into violent disobedience. . . . But I know 
that it will not be the cause of it. Violence is already there corroding the 
whole body politic. Civil Disobedience will be but a purifying process and 
may bring to the surface what is burrowing under and into the whole 
body.” 9 

A more serious problem for the theory of nonviolence than the danger 
that it might lead to its opposite was the tendency of passive resistance to 
turn into a form of compulsion or coercion that was difficult to distinguish 
on moral grounds from the application of physical force. When some of 
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his followers proposed in 1933 to block access to temples so that the 
orthodox Hindus who were opposing his campaign against untouchability 
would be shown the error of their ways, Gandhi vetoed the suggestion on 
the grounds that it represented compulsion rather than the peaceful per¬ 
suasion and appeals to conscience that were at the heart of satyagraha. 
But some of the boycotts and strikes that he did support relied more on 
economic coercion than on the “truth force” that they could exert on the 
minds of the oppressors. The conflict between the religious ideal of non¬ 
violence and use of it as a form of coercive pressure politics would be a 
problem for theorists of nonviolence in the United States and South Af¬ 
rica, unless they were willing to accept the distinctly un-Gandhian notion 
that this form of resistance was purely and simply a pragmatic response to 
oppressive situations in which violent resistance was not feasible or likely 
to be productive. 

Gandhi himself, after years of translating satyagraha into English as 
“passive resistance,” decided by 1920 that a better phrase was “direct 
action” and that the older term should be retained to indicate a movement 
of people who were nonviolent not out of religious or ethical conviction, 
but because they were simply too weak or too cowardly to engage in 
violence—the form but not the spirit of satyagraha. He also came to 
recognize that there might be a gap between leaders and followers, with 
the former acting out of religious conviction but the latter pursuing self- 
interest. Drawing a distinction between individual civil disobedience 
based on conscience or altruism and “mass” nonviolent action in which 
mundane and impure motives were likely to be involved, he appeared to 
be making the spiritually elitist argument that only an exceptional few can 
rise to the full heights of satyagraha and that the followers were like an 
army pledged and conditioned to follow the generals even though they did 
not fully understand the cause for which they were fighting. “It is suffi¬ 
cient in mass civil disobedience,” he wrote in 1921, “if the resisters under¬ 
stand the working of the doctrine”— which in context means that they 
know how to behave as good soldiers of what Gandhi elsewhere called 
“the nonviolent army.” 10 

When Gandhi returned to India in 1914 after more than twenty years in 
South Africa, he left behind the Natal Indian Congress, a cautious and 
accommodationist organization dominated by merchants that was quite 
willing to consider the limited victories Gandhi had won as sufficient 
reason to rest on its laurels. The South African Indian community did not 
in fact engage in militant nonviolence again for more than thirty years. 
The South African Native National Congress (later the African National 
Congress), which was founded in 1912 when Gandhi’s nonviolent cam¬ 
paign against Indian disabilities was in full swing, was sufficiently taken by 
his example to include in its constitution, along with more conventional 
methods of seeking redress of grievances within the channels provided by 
the South African government, an endorsement of “passive action” as a 
means of protest. In 1919, the congress branch in the Transvaal actually 
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undertook “passive action” against that most gnawing and persistent of 
African grievances—the pass system. Thousands were arrested on Witwa- 
tersrand for publicly turning in or discarding their passes. But the cam¬ 
paign could not be sustained for long in the face of government repres¬ 
sion, and it failed to abolish or significantly modify the pass system. The 
congress would not use nonviolent direct action again until the 1950s. 11 

The failure of the ANC to employ nonviolent resistance as a method of 
protest for more than three decades can be attributed in part to its leader¬ 
ship’s fear that it could not control masses of Africans in volatile situa¬ 
tions. In 1914, Congress founder Richard Msimang wrote in a pamphlet 
describing the new organization that its “leaders have had and are having a 
difficult and responsible task in leading a large mass of people whose 
method of resisting or displaying dissatisfaction is and was resort to arms.” 
There was clearly nothing in the cultural traditions of Zulus, Xhosa, So- 
tho, or Tswana that could make a virtue out of refraining from violent 
resistance to conquerers or oppressors. Furthermore, it was a common 
belief that nonviolence required a Gandhi, a charismatic leader who 
would show the way through his personal suffering, and that no such 
figure was on the horizon. The Non-European Conference of 1930, in 
which the ANC participated along with Colored and Indian organizations, 
recommended “passive resistance” if proposed parliamentary legislation 
restricting nonwhite protest meetings were to be passed. But the president 
of the conference, the Cape Colored leader Abdul Abdurhaman, con¬ 
tended that such action was ill-advised and premature, because “there is 
not a single man in South Africa who could make a success of passive 
resistance. You must have a leader who is prepared to make sacrifices, 
such as Gandhi in India. We have not such a man.” 12 

In 1939 a prominent ANC leader, the Reverend S. S. Tema, visited 
India and asked Gandhi directly what the ANC could do to become as 
successful as the Indian National Congress. The Mahatma’s forthright 
answer suggested that a whole new cultural orientation would be needed 
before mass nonviolent action could be undertaken. In his view, the 
Western-educated elite that dominated the ANC had lost touch with the 
masses of Africans who were still attached to their traditional ways of life 
and were thus incapable of acting effectively and unselfishly on behalf of 
the people whom they claimed to represent. “You must not be afraid of 
being ‘Bantuized,’ ” Gandhi admonished Tema, “or feel ashamed to carry 
an assegai or of going about with only a tiny clout around your loins. . . . 
You must become Africans again.” This advice highlights an element of 
Gandhism that is often overlooked—mass nonviolence needs to express 
the culture of a community, and its leaders must be in tune with the basic 
beliefs and values of the masses. One does not have to endorse Gandhi’s 
anti-Western populism to recognize the validity of his criticism of the 
ANC leadership of 1939 as incapable of directing militant mass action 
because “it has not sprung from the common people.” But Gandhi’s 
conception of nonviolent resistance had its own undemocratic aspect. 
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What the South African Indian community required, he told a group of 
visiting students that same year, was a single leader “who will be so pure, 
so cultured, so truthful and so dignified in his being that he will disarm all 
opposition.” Gandhi’s own sense of personal mission—some might call it 
a messiah complex—and his belief that nonviolence could not succeed 
elsewhere unless it had an equally virtuous and charismatic leader was a 
troubling legacy for the nonviolent tradition. Tensions between the con¬ 
cept of nonviolent resistance as a democratic, grass-roots movement and 
the alternative view that it is called into being by a messianic leader would 
persist. 13 

The eve of World War II saw a revival of interest in passive resistance in 
South Africa, as a more activist leadership took charge of the ANC and 
radical elements in the Indian community began to call for action against 
new efforts to discriminate against Asians. At the same time, A. Phillip 
Randolph in the United States was proposing that African Americans 
undertake mass nonviolent action to influence national race policy—a 
major new departure for the civil rights movement. 

As historians August Meier and Elliott Rudwick have shown, Ran¬ 
dolph did not propose what he called “nonviolent direct action” to a 
community that had never practiced such a form of resistance. In fact 
there was a long history of nonviolent protest on the part of African 
Americans and their allies. Boycotts of segregated facilities and disobedi¬ 
ence of Jim Crow laws and customs had been a feature of the antebellum 
abolitionist campaign against racial discrimination in the northern states 
and had also been part of the spontaneous response of southern African 
Americans to white attempts to impose streetcar segregation during Re¬ 
construction and again around the turn of the century. Twentiieth-century 
efforts to extend school segregation from the South to the North had 
frequently been met by boycotts of public education by black students 
that often achieved their objective of keeping the schools formally inte¬ 
grated. In the 1930s, more militant forms of nonviolent protest came to 
the fore. In urban ghettos, economic nationalists picketed stores that sold 
to blacks but did not hire them. The Communist party instigated a range 
of nonviolent actions, including mass marches of the unemployed, demon¬ 
strations and sit-ins at relief offices, obstruction of evictions, rent strikes, 
and even a march on Washington on behalf of the Scottsboro Boys. But 
none of these actions gave rise to a nonviolent movement or even envi¬ 
sioned one. Either the protest was a spontaneous and localized expression 
of black anger at the growth of segregation or it was simply one tactic of a 
group or organization that had no special commitment to nonviolence. 
None of the actions of the ’30s appeared to have drawn inspiration from 
Gandhi and the Indian freedom struggle. Communists in fact tended to be 
highly critical of Gandhi, describing him as a tool of capital and a traitor 
to the Indian people because his “reformist” idealism clashed with their 
revolutionary materialism. 14 

Nevertheless, some African Americans before the 1940s evinced a 
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strong interest in Gandhi and his method. As early as 1922, James Weldon 
Johnson, the executive secretary of the NAACP, wrote: “It will be of 
absorbing interest to know whether the means and methods advocated by 
Gandhi can be as effective as the methods of violence used by the 
Irish. ... If noncooperation brings the British to their knees in India, 
there is no reason why it should not bring the white man to his knees in 
the South.” Other black activists and intellectuals were skeptical or un¬ 
sure that Gandhism would work for blacks in an American context, but 
the black press frequently heralded Gandhi’s virtues and achievements, 
and, as Sudarshan Kapur has recently demonstrated, calls for a black 
American Gandhi sometimes appeared in editorials. But one needs to be 
wary of overestimating the extent to which black Americans were ready 
for militant nonviolence before the 1940s. Some of Gandhi’s strongest 
defenders were moderates or conservatives who viewed his rejection of 
the use of force as supporting a quietistic alternative to the Marxist- 
inspired radicalism that was spreading during the 1930s among the youn¬ 
ger generation of educated African-Americans. They clearly did not view 
themselves as preparing the way for militant mass action. One writer in 
the Chicago Defender in 1933 found that the teachings of Christ, the 
accommodationist interracial philosophy of Booker T. Washington, and 
the nonviolence espoused by Gandhi were perfectly compatible. 15 

It was A. Philip Randolph, the African-American labor leader, who 
made a link between the depression-era readiness of blacks to engage in 
more militant and confrontational forms of protest and the diffuse but 
persistent African-American fascination with Gandhi and Gandhism. Ran¬ 
dolph’s March on Washington Movement, discussed above in relation to 
Communist involvement with black causes in the 1930s and AOs, was the 
first serious effort to create a nonviolent mass movement of African- 
Americans. The Committee on Racial Equality (CORE), founded in 1942 
as an action-oriented offshoot of the pacifist Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
was more consistently Gandhian in theory and practice and pioneered 
such important nonviolent tactics as the sit-in and the freedom ride. But 
during the 1940s and ’50s CORE was neither a black-dominated organiza¬ 
tion nor a prospective mass movement. Interracial but predominantly 
white in its early years, it had no solid base in the black community and 
represented little more than the individual consciences of the small num¬ 
ber of radical pacifists who were its members. Two of them—James 
Farmer and Bayard Rustin—were African-Americans who would later 
play important roles in the civil rights movement, but during the AOs they 
were known more for a principled but unpopular pacifism than for effec¬ 
tive race leadership. Randolph, on the other hand, was a mainstream 
black leader whose prominence and popularity during the 1940s made him 
the most influential and prestigious black spokesman of that decade. 16 

Randolph was less than an ideal candidate for the role of American 
Gandhi; for he totally lacked the religious inspiration that Gandhi consid¬ 
ered indispensible for satyagraha. Although the son of an African Method- 
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ist Episcopal minister, he had early lost his faith and become a life-long 
atheist. His convictions came mainly from the strain of Marxist thought 
that had produced twentieth-century democratic socialism. Something of 
an economic determinist, he believed that human beings acted out of 
mundane, material concerns more than out of conscience or idealism. As 
a labor organizer and founder of the most important black trade union, 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, his inspiration for militant ac¬ 
tion derived most directly from the confrontational tactics recently used 
by labor in its struggles with management. Randolph was impressed with 
how, during the late 1930s, the United Auto Workers had carried the 
strike weapon to the verge of nonviolent revolution in the sit-down occu¬ 
pations of Detroit auto plants. More generally he hailed the effectiveness 
of “great masses of workers in strikes on the picket line.” Not only was 
Randolph no pacifist or unconditional believer in nonviolence, but the 
major campaigns that he launched were directed primarily toward the 
inclusion of blacks on an equal basis in the emerging American “warfare 
state” of the 1940s. A final problem complicating any characterization of 
Randolph as a pioneer of African-American nonviolent resistance was the 
fact that during the 1940s he did not actually lead, or even participate in, a 
militant nonviolent action. A master of self-promotion, publicity, and 
bluff, he achieved his victories simply by threatening mass demonstra¬ 
tions; no one knows whether he could actually have produced one. 17 

There is no evidence that Randolph’s call for a march on Washington in 
1941—his initial campaign to pressure the government into giving blacks 
equal access to the defense jobs that were opening up—was directly 
inspired by Gandhi’s campaigns in India. But in one respect Randolph 
was closer to the spirit of Gandhi than the more orthodox Gandhians in 
pacifist groups like the Fellowship of Reconciliation. His decision to ex¬ 
clude whites from the March on Washington Movement was motivated in 
part by his fear that white Communists would try to take over the move¬ 
ment as they had apparently taken over the National Negro Congress 
during Randolph’s presidency. But a deeper motive was his sense that 
African Americans needed more experience of acting communally in 
defense of their rights and that group pride and solidarity could be 
achieved only if they acted independently of whites under their own 
leaders. “The essential value of an all-Negro movement such as the March 
on Washington Movement,” he explained in 1942, “is that it helps to 
create faith by Negroes in Negroes. It develops a sense of self-reliance 
with Negroes depending on Negroes in vital matters. It helps break down 
the slave psychology and inferiority complex in Negroes which comes with 
Negroes relying on white people for direction and support.” 18 

If Gandhi’s campaigns were designed to restore pride and honor to 
Indians as a national or ethnic group, whether occupying minority status 
as in South Africa or constituting the bulk of the population as in India, 
Randolph’s March on Washington Movement sought to achieve some¬ 
thing similar for African Americans. Randolph was no black nationalist in 
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any ordinary sense. He had little feeling for African roots or the cultural 
distinctiveness of African-Americans, and his ultimate goal was assimila¬ 
tion of the black population into a democratic and color-blind American 
society. He favored an all-black protest movement because “Negroes are 
the only people who are the victims of Jim Crow, and it is they must take 
the initiative and assume the responsibility to abolish it. Jews must and do 
lead the fight against anti-Semitism, Catholics must lead the fight against 
anti-Catholicism, labor must battle against anti-labor laws and practices.” 
In disarmingly simple terms Randolph made a point that Gandhi also 
expressed: any group seeking liberation from subjugation must make self- 
assertion and independent action a central part of its struggle, otherwise it 
will remain dependent on its putative emancipators. Randolph was always 
willing to accept the help of white liberals and to participate in interracial 
organizations—as a realist and a pragmatist he acknowledged that the 
African-American minority could make little headway without outside 
help. But by limiting exposure to the dangers and potential hardships of 
nonviolent direct action to blacks themselves, he sought to insure their 
priority and pride of place in the broader movement for racial justice and 
equality. 19 

The March on Washington Movement accomplished part of its initial 
purpose in 1941 when President Roosevelt signed an executive order 
discouraging racial discrimination in hiring under government defense 
contracts—the most significant federal action in support of African- 
American rights since Reconstruction. But Randolph did not disband 
the movement; he foresaw enforcement problems and wished to con¬ 
tinue agitating for the movement’s second original goal of desegregating 
the armed forces. By September 1942, Randolph’s vision had expanded, 
and he contemplated an extensive use of what he called “non-violent 
good will action” against all forms of racial discrimination and segrega¬ 
tion. In his address to the policy conference of the March on Washington 
Movement he drew explicitly on the Gandhian model: “Witness the 
strategy and maneuver of the people of India with mass civil disobedi¬ 
ence and non-cooperation and marches to the sea. . . . The central prin¬ 
ciple of the struggle of oppressed minorities like the Negro, labor, Jews 
and others is not only to develop mass demonstration maneuvers, but to 
repeat and continue them.” He then went on to advocate an ambitious 
program of action including mass marches, organized pressure to regis¬ 
ter voters in the southern states, and public protests against segregated 
public facilities. 20 

Randolph discussed more fully what a comprehensive nonviolent free¬ 
dom struggle would look like in the essay he contributed to the notable 
wartime collection of black viewpoints, What the Negro Wants, published 
in 1944. In the light of subsequent nonviolent actions his proposals may 
not seem very bold or militant. It is noteworthy that none of them actually 
involved civil disobedience, which may be the reason he no longer explic¬ 
itly invoked Gandhi as a precedent. He endorsed the tactic that CORE 
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was developing of using small interracial groups to desegregate northern 
restaurants and recreation facilities, a form of nonviolent pressure that in 
some cases led to the first sit-ins. To southern blacks, he recommended 
protests that were largely symbolic, such as occasional one day boycotts of 
segregated schools, streetcars, buses, and trains. But even such a limited 
program of direct action found few supporters in 1944—by that time the 
March on Washington Movement had lost most of its momentum. In the 
midst of a war that most African-Americans supported, it was scarcely an 
ideal time to engage in civil disobedience or even to mount mass demon¬ 
strations. In addition, the race riots of 1943 in Detroit and Harlem had 
inspired fears that mass action might provoke violence. Early in the war, 
the March on Washington Movement had succeeded in sponsoring some 
giant public rallies, and its existence served to keep pressure on the 
government to keep its commitment to fair employment practices in war 
production, but at no time did it go beyond exhortation and actually 
embark on mass nonviolent action. 21 

The American nonviolent movement of the war years was only a pale 
imitation of what Gandhi had done in India and only a weak anticipation 
of what would occur in the United States in the 1950s and ’60s. Randolph 
had publicized the idea of mass protest and showed how the fear of blacks 
marching en masse and possibly provoking race riots could wring conces¬ 
sions from white authorities. CORE had actually carried out small-scale 
direct actions against segregated facilities in the North, and as pacifists 
and close students of Gandhi’s philosophy and methods they came closer 
than Randolph to the spirit of satyagraha. But their actions involved only 
a handful of blacks and made relatively little impression on the black 
community. Even less widely noticed were the strikes of draft resisters in 
federal penitentiaries against the racial segregation of prisoners. In 1947, 
CORE conducted its most ambitious and precedent-setting action—the 
Journey of Reconciliation—which featured a small number of demonstra¬ 
tors testing recent court orders for the desegregation of southern inter¬ 
state transportation facilities. Among them was Bayard Rustin, the black 
pacifist who along with two other CORE members served twenty-two 
days in a North Carolina jail for violating state segregation laws. 22 

In 1948, when Congress was on the verge of enacting a peacetime draft 
in response to growing tensions between the United State and the Soviet 
Union, Randolph and Rustin organized the Committee Against Jim Crow 
in Military Service and Training, which threatened to mobilize young 
blacks to resist being conscripted into a segregated army. Testifying be¬ 
fore a congressional committee, Randolph invoked the example of the 
recently martyred Gandhi: “In resorting to the principle of direct-action 
techniques of Gandhi, whose death was publicly mourned by many mem¬ 
bers of Congress and President Truman, Negroes will be serving a higher 
law than any passed by a national legislature in an era when racism spells 
our doom.” Once again Randolph was able to win a victory for nonviolent 
protest without actually engaging in it. Reacting to Randolph’s threat, as 
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well as to his concern about how blacks would vote in the forthcoming 
presidential election, President Truman ordered the gradual desegrega¬ 
tion of the armed forces. Randolph immediately called off his campaign 
despite the strenuous objections of Rustin, at this time still a dedicated 
pacifist, who favored resistance against conscription whether or not the 
armed forces were being desegregated. The Randolph-Rustin split of 
1948 revealed the difference between the former’s conception of nonvio¬ 
lent direct action as a political tool in the struggle for racial equality and 
the latter’s unconditional opposition to violence in any form. The future 
effectiveness of a nonviolent movement might depend on its ability to 
combine Randolph’s skill at political maneuver and acute sense of the 
need to involve masses of blacks in nonviolent resistance with Rustin’s 
more principled and disciplined approach to direct action. Neither large 
numbers of imperfectly controlled protesters nor small groups of well- 
disciplined and right minded satyagrahi were likely to challenge southern 
segregation successfully. 23 

By the early 1950s the stirrings of thought and action that pointed 
toward an application of Gandhi’s methods—if not his philosophy—to 
the black American freedom struggle appeared to have dissipated, leav¬ 
ing little impression. Randolph devoted himself during these years mainly 
to his perennial struggle from inside the American labor movement to win 
full acceptance of blacks in unions and labor federations. CORE, after 
having used direct action to desegregate restaurants and recreation facili¬ 
ties in some northern and border cities, foundered on the question of 
what to do next. Moving south seemed unthinkable, because demonstra¬ 
tors coming from the North were likely to risk (or even lose) their lives 
without having much impact in a region where whites seemed firmly 
committed to segregation and blacks were apparently cowed and quies¬ 
cent. Consequently CORE declined in the early ’50s and was almost 
moribund in 1954 when the Supreme Court declared school segregation to 
be unconstitutional. 24 

The civil rights movement was not, as is sometimes supposed, on a 
steady upward trajectory from the March on Washington Movement to 
the Civil Rights Acts of 1964-65. The onset of the Cold War and the anti¬ 
radical hysteria personified by Senator Joseph McCarthy put a damper on 
militant protest movements of all kind. Although CORE was staunchly 
non-Communist, its members were often accused of being “reds” by peo¬ 
ple who shared the common belief that only Communists believed in 
racial equality. Since direct action often interfered with customary prop¬ 
erty rights, it was unacceptably radical to many Americans whatever its 
ideological coloration. Randolph was protected from red-baiting to some 
extent because of his long record of opposition to Commmunist influences 
in black organizations and in the labor movement; but in 1951, at the 
height of McCarthyism and the Korean War, he acknowledged the final 
congressional defeat of efforts to establish a federal Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. Randolph had hoped that the kind of agency estab- 
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lished during the war in response to his threatened inarch could become a 
permanent office concerned with equalizing black economic opportuni¬ 
ties, and for a decade he had devoted much of his attention to this cam¬ 
paign. But the reactionary climate of opinion in the early ’50s made such 
legislation impossible. One can only speculate as to exactly why Randolph 
did not propose a new march on Washington during the postwar years to 
push for a permanent FEPC. Perhaps his keen tactical sense told him that 
the time was not ripe. 25 

But progress of a sort was being made in the struggle for civil rights in 
the late ’40s and early ’50s. The NAACP was winning the court victories 
against segregation and discrimination that culminated in Brown v. the 
Board of Education in 1954. But one effect of the apparent success of the 
association’s legal strategy was to convince white liberals and moderate 
black leaders that mass protest and direct action were unnecessary. When 
the extreme repressiveness of McCarthyism declined somewhat with the 
fall of McCarthy himself, the argument that gradual steps toward desegre¬ 
gation would aid the United States in the Cold War became increasingly 
persuasive. Desegregation without violence or disorder, if it could be 
achieved, would show the Africans and Asians whom the United States 
hoped to secure as allies in the conflict with the Soviet Union that steps 
were being taken to curb the American habit of humiliating people be¬ 
cause of the color of their skins. In the period just before blacks in 
Montgomery, Alabama, began boycotting buses late in 1955, white Ameri¬ 
cans who considered themselves liberal or tolerant in racial matters, as 
well as the large number of middle class blacks who put their faith in the 
legal strategy of the NAACP, were likely to be unreceptive to the notion 
that mass nonviolent protest against segregation was either necessary or 
promising. If anything, it might endanger the gains that were being 
made. 26 


Nonviolence in South Africa 

In South Africa, as in the United States, the war years brought discussions 
of nonviolent protest as a possible tactic in the struggle against white 
supremacy. But rather than declining in the early cold war period, the 
interest in nonviolent action grew, and “passive resistance” campaigns 
were undertaken, first by the Indian community and later by the African 
National Congress. In the late ’40s and early ’50s, mass civil disobedience 
became the first line of defense against apartheid—the intensification of 
segregation and discrimination that resulted from the electoral victory of 
the Afrikaner Nationalists in 1948. A fundamental difference was emerg¬ 
ing between the likely future of black people in the two societies if events 
continued on their present course. The situation of African-Americans 
undoubtedly improved in some important respects during the period be¬ 
tween 1941 and 1955. In fact this was a period of great economic gain 
relative to whites. Despite the success of racially conservative elements in 
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blocking civil rights legislation in Congress, the Supreme Court was con¬ 
tinuing to make decisions that chipped away at the edifice of legalized 
discrimination. In South Africa, however, the legal and political status of 
Africans, Indians, and Coloreds came under increasing attack from white 
supremacists in the late 1940s and early ’50s; as a result the kind of 
gradualist legal methods and reformist tactics that were bearing some fruit 
in the United States were shown to be totally ineffectual in the South 
African context. Consequently, nonviolent direct action was embraced 
out of desperation. 27 

The South African Indian community, a relatively small but locally 
significant minority, was the seedbed of nonviolent thought and action in 
the 1940s. (Because of restrictions against their movement Indians re¬ 
mained concentrated mainly in Natal, especially in the city of Durban, 
with a smaller contingent in the Transvaal). Here the influence of Gandhi 
was direct and personal. After his return to India in 1914, the Mahatma 
kept an eye on South African affairs and from time to time provided 
advice and guidance for South African Indian leaders and organizations. 
Gandhi’s approach to the rights of Indians in South Africa was to seek to 
have them included within the privileged or “civilized” segment of an 
ethnically divided society—also the aim of the relatively conservative 
leaders who dominated South African Indian politics in the 1920s and 
’30s. An agreement negotiated between the governments of India and 
South Africa in Cape Town in 1927 and endorsed by Gandhi provided for 
assisted repatriation to India for those who wished to return to their 
homeland and promises of improved conditions for those who chose to 
remain in South Africa; it also provided limited assurances of Indian 
privileges relative to Africans, although it fell far short of establishing 
their equality with whites. 

By 1939, it was evident that the Europeans were unwilling to open the 
way for the eventual social and political equality of Indians and were in 
fact preparing to make new assaults on their economic rights as a 
property-owning and trading community. At the same time, a younger 
generation that had been born in South Africa and was committed to 
remaining there—unlike some of their elders who had been born in India 
and had a sojourner mentality—was coming to maturity and beginning to 
contest the leadership of the old guard. Among this younger group was a 
radical element that not only favored reviving the Gandhian method of 
militant nonviolent protest against the new assaults on Indian rights but 
also proposed transcending the ethnocentric Gandhian legacy by making 
common cause with Africans against the white racist regime. 28 

Dr. Yusuf M. Dadoo, leader of the young radicals in the Transvaal, 
attempted in 1939 to organize Indians for militant action against a legisla¬ 
tive proposal for their residential and commercial segregation. Dadoo was 
a Marxist who had helped form the Non-European United Front in 1938. 
In 1939 he joined the Communist party and would remain a faithful 
member of the CPSA for the remaining forty four years of his life, eventu- 
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ally becoming its chairman. But Dadoo saw no conflict between his Marx¬ 
ism and the employment of Gandhian rhetoric and tactics. He professed 
great respect for Gandhi and acknowledged his leadership of the Pan- 
Indian cause. When Gandhi advised Dadoo to suspend the proposed 
action of 1939 while the former attempted to negotiate a settlement, the 
latter complied. After the war broke out, the plans for passive resistance 
were shelved for the duration, although Dadoo did manage to get himself 
jailed for his antiwar agitation during the period of the Stalin-Hitler pact. 
(Conveniently for his dual allegiance, Communists and Gandhian Indian 
nationalists could agree in 1940 to oppose a war that involved the defense 
of the British empire.) In a statement issued on the eve of his trial in early 
1941, Dadoo addressed prospective passive resisters in language that was 
clearly inspired by Gandhi rather than Marx: “The path before passive 
resisters is one of suffering. They must be armed with the weapon of truth 
and so steeled in the school of self-discipline that they will be able to 
endure the trials of the struggle with calm dignity, unflagging determina¬ 
tion, uncomplaining stoicism, ungrudging sacrifice and unswerving loyalty 
to the cause. Such an attitude of mind and behavior will disarm all opposi¬ 
tion and open the road to the vindication of justice.” 29 

During the war, young radicals also gained influence in the organiza¬ 
tional life of the larger Indian community of Natal. Here Indians con¬ 
fronted a persistent campaign by white politicians to stem what they 
regarded as Indian intrusion into white residential and commercial areas. 
The agitation led the Union government to pass a law in 1943 temporarily 
banning real estate transfers between whites and Indians. The Indian elite 
split on the question of how to respond to the threat of segregation. The 
older and more conservative element that still dominated the Natal Indian 
Congress favored efforts to reach a compromise with white authorities, 
allowing perhaps a restriction of residential rights in return for an acknowl¬ 
edgment of the trading rights that were of crucial importance to the 
merchant elite that constituted the established leadership. 

The emerging radical opposition, which organized itself as the Anti- 
Segregation Council during the war, was a remarkable coalition between 
a small group of young professionals, the first generation of South African 
Indians to achieve that status, and the vigorous trade union movement 
that had sprung up among the Indian urban working class. In 1945 the 
radicals took control of the Natal Indian Congress and elected Dr. G. M. 
(Monty) Naicker as president. Like Dr. Yusuf Dadoo in the Transvaal, 
Naicker was a British-educated physician; unlike Dadoo, however, his 
political inspiration was exclusively Gandhian—he never joined the Com¬ 
munist party or proclaimed himself a Marxist. In 1951, when he was asked 
to recall what Gandhi had meant to him. Naicker professed that as a 
young man he had “made a deep study of the writings of Gandiji” and 
then when the time came for nonviolent resistance in South Africa, he 
had heard “the voice of Mahatma Gandhi calling for action.” 30 

Under the leadership of Dadoo and Naicker, the Indian Congresses of 
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Natal and the Transvaal undertook a passive resistance campaign begin¬ 
ning in 1946; before it was over they had managed to attract international 
attention, culminating in the first United Nations resolution condemning 
racial discrimination in South Africa. The provocation was the Asiatic 
Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act of the Smuts government. 
This law anticipated the Group Areas Act of the apartheid era by denying 
to Indians the right to reside or trade in urban areas specified for exclusive 
white occupancy. Dubbed “the Ghetto Act” by the protesters, its enact¬ 
ment was a response to the success of Indians in competing with white 
merchants as well as an effort to stop a growing Indian middle class from 
seeking better housing outside of the run -down areas in which Indians had 
traditionally concentrated. The campaign began when 15,000 people took 
a pledge to disobey the act in Durban on June 13,1946; subsequently 1700 
volunteers came forward in that year to participate in specific acts of civil 
disobedience in Natal. Ultimately more than 2000 demonstrators were 
arrested. The principal action was the occupation of vacant lots in areas 
set aside by the law for Europeans. Assaults by white hooligans severely 
tested the nonviolent convictions of the demonstrators, as did the condi¬ 
tions in some of the jails in which they were incarcerated for trespass. 
Late in the campaign, the Transvaal and Natal Indian congresses com¬ 
bined to repeat a famous march of Gandhi; they sent a mass of demonstra¬ 
tors across the border between Natal and the Transvaal in violation of the 
laws restricting the movement of Indians from one province to another. 
Of those arrested during the two years of actions, virtually all (including 
Dadoo and Naiker) refused bail. Gandhi, who died in 1947 in the midst of 
the South African Indian struggle, gave full support to the campaign, 
although he continued to disapprove of proposals for a joint struggle of 
Indians and Africans that the South African passive resisters were begin¬ 
ning to take quite seriously. 31 

Although it aroused international indignation and led to a United Na¬ 
tions General Assembly vote condemning South Africa, the Passive Resis¬ 
tance Campaign failed utterly to induce the South African government to 
give up its plans to impose residential and commercial segregation on 
Indians. The effort was called off in 1948 just as the Nationalists were 
coming to power on the platform of comprehensive segregation for all 
non-Europeans. At that point it had become clear that Indians could 
achieve little on their own and that their movement would have to be 
merged into the larger black struggle for liberation. The previous year, in 
the “Doctors’ Pact” signed by Dadoo, Naicker, and Dr. A. B. Xuma, the 
presidents of the two Indian congresses had joined with the president of 
the ANC to endorse a common program of universal suffrage, equal 
economic opportunity, equal access to education, and the end of all legal¬ 
ized segregation and discrimination. But the reality of a joint effort would 
be difficult to achieve; many Indians retained hopes for a special status 
closer to whites than to Africans, and many Africans were resentful of 
Indian privileges, suspicious of Indian culture, and distrustful of the In- 
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dian traders with whom they often had to deal. In 1949, the precarious 
state of Indian-African relations in Natal was revealed when Zulus in 
Durban rioted against Indians, killing a substantial number while the 
police looked on. 32 

The Indian Passive Resistance Campaign provided part of the inspira¬ 
tion and leadership for the most significant example of nonviolent resis¬ 
tance in South African history—the Defiance Campaign of 1952, formally 
a joint effort of the African National Congress and the South African 
Indian Congress. But Indians were junior partners in that campaign and 
sometimes found that their claims to special knowledge of the philosophy 
and practice of nonviolence were resented by Africans who thought of 
themselves as acting on a self-generated impulse rather than following the 
lead of others. The specifically African roots of the massive nonviolent 
resistance that was undertaken in the 1950s can be found in the debates 
that took place in the congress during the 1940s on the question of 
whether or not to cooperate with the segregated political institutions that 
the white government claimed gave some representation to Africans. The 
leadership of the ANC during the Second World War favored working 
within the system for whatever advantages Africans could get out of it. 
Communists in the ANC leadership tended to view elected township 
advisory boards, the Natives’ Representative Council, and the provisions 
for white representation of Africans in parliament as opportunities for 
agitation and infiltration. Some of the old-guard moderates in the leader¬ 
ship continued to believe that the channels provided by the government 
for the expression of African opinion could still provide a means of nudg¬ 
ing the government and white political opinion in the direction of justice 
for Africans. 33 

The African National Congress Youth League, founded in 1944 out of 
the impatience of younger members with the ANC’s lack of militancy, 
has drawn the attention of historians mainly because some of its leaders 
espoused a mystical Africanist philosophy that anticipated the later Pan- 
Africanist and Black Consciousness movements. But for our present 
purposes it is more significant that it challenged the leadership’s accom¬ 
modation to the separate-and-unequal political structure and came out 
for a boycott of all the existing representative bodies. It wished in effect 
to base resistance policy on what Gandhi had called “noncooperation.” 
Furthermore, the Youth League from the beginning advocated mass ac¬ 
tion and civil disobedience. Shortly after its first meeting, the organizers 
sought and obtained an interview with Dr. A. B. Xuma, the ANC presi¬ 
dent, in which, according to a summary in the ANC files, the young 
rebels accused the leadership of following an “erratic policy” as “was 
shown by the fact that there was no programme of action—no passive 
resistance or some such action. Dr. Xuma replied that the Africans as a 
group were unorganized and undisciplined, and that a programme of 
action such as envisaged by the Youth League would be rash at that 
stage.” 34 
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Xuma’s postponement of mass action until some distant day when the 
ANC had organized and disciplined the masses enjoyed the support of 
Communists in the ANC leadership. Congress’s most ambitious wartime 
campaign—the anti-pass agitation of 1944 which was jointly sponsored by 
the Communist party—did not involve the civil disobedience that had 
been a part of some earlier anti-pass campaigns, namely the turning in, 
discarding, or burning of the hated documents. Instead, the 1944 protest¬ 
ers merely circulated a monster petition protesting the pass system that 
was then presented to the government (which of course proceeded to 
ignore it). The Youth League’s early anti-Communism was in part a re¬ 
sponse to the wartime timidity of a Communist-influenced movement that 
did not wish to impede the war effort by engaging in militant and disrup¬ 
tive action. Its view of Communists as unreliable associates with an 
agenda of their own paralleled that of the March on Washington Move¬ 
ment in the United States and had a similar justification. After the war, 
the congress went partway toward the Youth League’s goal of a boycott of 
segregated institutions when the ANC-dominated Natives’ Representa¬ 
tive Council adjourned indefinitely in 1946 after it became clear that the 
government would pay no attention to its deliberations. But Xuma and 
the older generation of leaders continued to believe that mass action was 
ill-advised because it would lead only to violence and repression. In 1949 
the votes of Youth Leaguers prevented Xuma from being reelected to the 
presidency, and their Programme of Action became the official position of 
the ANC. 35 

The Programme of Action redefined the aims of the South African 
liberation struggle and gave it a new tactical direction. For the first time in 
an ANC policy statement, it called for “political independence” and “the 
right of self-determination” for “African people.” Other Youth League 
statements made it clear that this demand for “National freedom” did not 
mean “Africa for the Africans” in an exclusionary sense, but it did imply 
that the majority would seize power from the racist minority. It thus repudi¬ 
ated the ANC’s traditional belief that Africans would be gradually ele¬ 
vated to participatory status by whites who had been persuaded that it was 
the decent and democratic thing to do. The heart of the action program 
itself was the establishment of a “council of action” to work for “the 
abolition of all differential political institutions the boycotting of which we 
accept and to undertake a campaign to educate our people on this issue, 
and, in addition to employ the following weapons: immediate and active 
boycott, strike, civil disobedience, non-co-operation and such other means 
as may bring about the accomplishement of our aspirations.” The first 
thing to be done was to prepare “for a national stoppage of work as a mark 
of protest against the reactionary policy of the government.” 36 

The methods of resistance proposed were precisely those that Gandhi 
had used in the Indian independence struggle, including his distinctive 
way of raising consciousness and testing discipline through the hartel, or 
one-day strike. But nowhere in the Programme of Action or in the surviv- 
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ing Youth League documents that anticipated it was there any mention of 
Gandhi and his campaigns. It is also noteworthy that the triumphant 
Youth Leaguers made no reference to the recent Indian Passive Resis¬ 
tance campaign in South Africa itself. This failure to cite Gandhian or 
Indian precedents for nonviolent resistance makes sense if one recalls that 
the Youth League was seeking to make the ANC an authentically and 
distinctively African movement. Its literature emphasized that Africans 
should not follow the leadership of Europeans or Asians and should not 
base their struggle on “foreign” ideologies such as Marxism. Gandhism 
was never explicitly included among the alien ideologies being rejected, 
and the method of action being adopted was strikingly similar to Gandhi’s. 
But nowhere did the Youth Leaguers reveal any sympathy for the religious 
or philosphical nonviolence that Gandhi had espoused. Furthermore, the 
idea that the oppressor could be converted through his exposure to the 
undeserved suffering of the oppressed was alien to Youth League think¬ 
ing. For them, even more than for A. Philip Randolph in the United 
States, nonviolent direct action was simply an available means to exert 
pressure and disrupt the plans of the white supremacists; it did not imply a 
repudiation of violence under all circumstances. In Gandhi’s terms, the 
Youth League was proposing passive resistance but not satyagraha. But 
the emerging new leadership of the ANC conformed to the Gandhian 
precedent in one sense even while it departed from it in others. As we 
have seen, Gandhi had always conceived of his movement as an authentic 
expression of Indian culture or the Indian soul. The Youth League was 
striving to make the ANC a manifestation of the African soul which meant 
that it could not be based on values identical to those of Indian nonviolent 
resisters. 37 

A question not really faced then or later by ANC ideologists was where 
to find, or how to convey, the traditional African cultural values that 
would inspire people to make the sacrifices and endure the suffering 
essential to the effective practice of nonviolent resistance. The composite 
and unifying African nationalism to which the intellectuals in the Youth 
League referred was in fact a construction of their own which would have 
to be explained to Zulus, Xhosa, Tswana, and members of the other 
African tribal or ethnic groups. The role that religious beliefs might play 
as a stimulus to African nationalism and a source of morale and courage 
in the struggles to come was not fully explored. Most of the Youth Leagu¬ 
ers were themselves Christians, but they came from a variety of denomina¬ 
tional backgrounds. Anton Lambede, the founder of the movement, and 
A. P. Mda, its president from 1947 to 1949, were practicing Roman Catho¬ 
lics. Oliver Tambo was a devout Anglican, who prepared at one time for 
the priesthood. Walter Sisulu also had a strong Anglican upbringing, and 
Nelson Mandela was a Methodist, although not a noticeably devout one. 
What is striking is that all of the leading Youth Leaguers were affliliated 
with missionary churches; none was a member of an independent African 
church or had any experience of separatist “Ethiopian” Christianity. In a 
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remarkable letter written in 1949, Nelson Mandela addressed the ques¬ 
tion of what role Christianity should play in the African liberation move¬ 
ment and concluded on a note of great uncertainty: 

The question of our attitude toward the Christian religion is a very delicate 
and complicated affair. ... It might well be, however, that as the forces of 
nationalism gather momentum in the political field there might be a corre¬ 
sponding upsurge of the same factors in other fields as well, including the 
religious field. I might mention the emergence of such denominations as the 
Bantu Methodist Church, the Bantu Presbyterian Church, and the AME 
Church, [which] despite the fact that they still embrace the Christian faith is 
not without significance. The existence of such Religions as Shintoism and 
Buddhism among the Japanese, Hinduism and Mohammedanism among the 
Indians, which are religions fashioned and firmly embedded in the National 
traditions and philosophies of these nations and which extol and deify their 
national heroes, cannot fail to exercize its influence on the future attitude of 
the African nation toward the Christian faith . 38 

Mandela wondered whether Christianity was compatible with African 
nationalism and whether black separatist churches that had not hitherto 
been active in the liberation struggle might become so in the future. In 
raising this question about the potential of independent black Christianity 
to be a vehicle for nationalist sentiment and mythology, he revealed his 
lack of awareness of the extent to which black churches had themselves 
provided much of the content for the early development of black national¬ 
ism. He was obviously viewing Africanized Christianity from a great dis¬ 
tance, mentioning only the relatively orthodox churches of the “Ethio¬ 
pian” type and registering no apparent interest in the more thoroughly 
Africanized “Zionist” churches. The gulf between the mission-educated 
intellectuals of the Youth League and the most dynamic tendencies in 
black popular religion would make it difficult to mount a nonviolent 
struggle that was a genuine folk movement and not simply a new and 
more radical expression of elite protest. In 1951, Dr. J. S. Moroka—the 
veteran African leader who had been elected president with the Youth 
Leaguers’ support in 1949 because he had endorsed their program— 
called attention to the movement’s lack of a religious impetus. As “a great 
step toward the realization” of “African Nationalism, ” he recommended 
“consideration of the steps to be taken to establish a national church. . . . 
It is in the fold of your nation—the African nation—that you come nearer 
to God than in the foreign atmosphere of European churches.” 39 

The 1950s was the decade in which nonviolent resistance received its 
most thorough trial in South Africa. The ANC’s embrace of direct action 
stemmed from its frustration at the fact that its traditional method of 
passing resolutions and petitioning the government had failed to stop or 
even slow the flood of segregationist legislation. The triumph of the Youth 
League with its program for militant action took place at the time the 
Afrikaner Nationalist regime, elected in 1948, was preparing to elaborate 
its grand design for separating the races from the cradle to the grave and 
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assuring the dominance of Europeans for all time to come. If the ANC 
had not responded in some dramatic fashion to the apartheid legislation 
passed between 1949 and 1952, its claim to be in the forefront of the 
struggle for African rights would have lost most of its credibility. The 
ANC did in fact gain significantly in prestige and membership as the 
result of its new militancy, although it failed to stem the tide: of repressive 
and discriminatory legislation. 

The most serious organizational and ideological problem that the Na¬ 
tional Congress confronted as it began to implement the Programme of 
Action was whether it should invite the participation and cooperation of 
groups that did not share the Youth League’s original Africanist impulse. 
The Nationalist government’s legislative barrage was not aimed exclu¬ 
sively at Africans. The principal victims of the Group Areas Act were 
Indians and Coloreds. The Coloreds in the Cape were also the targets of 
an effort to remove from the South African Constitution the entrenched 
clause protecting their limited voting rights. White radicals, along with 
those of other races, found their civil liberties denied by the Suppression 
of Communism Act of 1950—a measure that created such a broad and 
flexible definition of statutory Communism that it made the search for 
shades of red during the McCarthy era in the United States look almost 
benign by comparison. Sometime between 1949 and 1952, key members 
of the group of Youth League insurgents who were taking control of the 
ANC—especially Nelson Mandela, Oliver Tambo, and Walter Sisulu— 
made a crucial decision for reasons that went unrecorded but can readily 
be imagined. They decided to downplay the Youth League’s original Afri¬ 
canist nationalism and depart decisively from its nativist tendency to have 
no truck with movements and ideologies of “foreign” inspiration. Under 
their influence, the congress welcomed support from whites, Indians, 
Coloreds, Communists, Gandhians, Christians—anyone, in other words, 
who repudiated apartheid and was willing to work against it. 

Rarely has a liberation movement made fewer ideological demands on 
its supporters. Some in the ANC continued to fear that cooperation with 
whites, Indians, and Communists would lead to non-Africans taking 
charge of the movement. There was tension in 1950 over the implementa¬ 
tion of the first step in the Programme of Action—a one-day work stay- 
away. The Communists took the initiative by declaring May Day as the 
occasion for a one-day general strike to protest the Suppression of Com¬ 
munism Act. Rather than simply falling in behind the May Day hartal, the 
ANC hastily organized its own day of protest for June 26. But in 1951 the 
ANC national executive, which included the Communists Moses Kotane 
and J. B. Marks, invited the leaders of the South African Indian Congress 
and the Franchise Action Council of the Cape (a predominantly Colored 
group) to discuss taking joint action against “the rising tide of national 
oppression.” The resulting conference of executives backed a plan for all 
three groups to engage in nonviolent direct action in a coordinated fash¬ 
ion. In the end, the African National Congress and the South African 
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Indian Congress agreed to joint sponsorship of the Campaign of Defiance 
Against Unjust Laws. A five-man planning council, chaired by Dr. 
Moroka and composed of Sisulu and Marks representing the ANC and 
Dadoo and Yusuf Cachalia representing the Indian Congress, was put in 
charge of the campaign. Cachalia, who had spent five years in India, was 
greatly influenced by Gandhi, and both he and Dadoo could draw on their 
experience in the Indian Passive Resistance Campaign. It was, however, 
the Youth Leaguer Sisulu who took the lead in formulating plans for civil 
disobedience. 40 

The Defiance Campaign began in classic Gandhian fashion by making 
very specific demands on the government and threatening civil disobedi¬ 
ence if they were not met by a certain date (February 29, 1952). De¬ 
manded were the repeal of the pass laws, the Group Areas Act, the 
Suppression of Communism Act, the Coloured Voters Act, and the re¬ 
cently passed Bantu Authorities Act. In an effort to appeal to rural Afri¬ 
cans, the government was also enjoined to end the unpopular practice of 
forced cattle culling. Unlike Gandhi, who did not make demands that had 
no chance of being met and always allowed room for an honorable com¬ 
promise, the Defiance Campaigners must have known that there was not 
the slightest chance that the Nationalist government would respond favor¬ 
ably to their ultimatum, even though they had refrained from asking for 
the equal political rights to which they were committed as an ultimate 
objective. In South Africa in 1952 the oppressor was inflexible and immov¬ 
able. There was no viable alternative to creating nonviolent confronta¬ 
tions, even though the protesters were likely to be treated with brutality 
by the authorities and were unlikely to win the kind of concessions that 
would increase their belief in the effectiveness of nonviolence. 41 

The plan of action contemplated a three-stage process. In the first, a 
few “selected and trained” demonstrators would publicly violate certain 
laws in a few major cities. In the second, larger numbers of passive 
resisters would go into action in more “centres of operation.” Finally, 
there was “the stage of mass action during which as far as possible the 
struggle should broaden out on a country-wide scale and assume a general 
mass character.” The small groups of selected volunteers went into action 
on June 26, the second anniversary of the stay-away of 1950, under the 
leadership of Nelson Mandela as volunteer-in-chief. Most of the groups 
were composed of members of a single racial group acting against the law 
or laws that they found most onerous—for example, Africans violated the 
pass laws, while Colored and Indian protesters usually defied recently 
enacted legislation that applied Jim Crow-type segregation to them for 
the first time. But a few mixed groups went into action, and late in the 
campaign a small number of whites joined in defying segregation laws. By 
December more than 8000 people had been arrested. Actions took place 
all over South Africa but the greatest concentration of them and a major¬ 
ity of all those arrested were found in the Eastern Cape, an area that had 
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a long history of politicization and an especially vigorous black labor 
movement. 42 

Although the official literature of the campaign made no mention of 
religious justifications for nonviolence, historian Tom Lodge notes that “a 
mood of religious fervor infused the resistance, especially in the Eastern 
Cape.” Prayer, hymn singing, and nightly church services helped to give 
courage and determination to the resisters, and “the verbal imagery of the 
campaign involved ideas of sacrifice, martyrdom, and the triumph of 
justice and truth.” Although the actual resisters maintained discipline 
worthy of satyagrahis and went to jail without protest, destructive rioting 
broke out in the wake of nonviolent actions in Port Elizabeth on October 
18 and East London on November 9. In one of the riots a white nun 
sympathetic to the protesters was killed and mutilated by an African mob. 
This violence and disorder gave the government a pretext for repressive 
actions that made civil disobedience increasingly difficult, and the cam¬ 
paign lost its momentum. The projected third stage of country-wide mass 
action did not come close to realization. The original aim had been to 
escalate mass action to the point of a black general strike, but a combina¬ 
tion of insufficient grass roots organization on the part of the congresses 
and the government’s capacity to crack down effectively on public protest 
before it reached threatening proportions put this objective well out of 
reach. In order to prevent mass civil disobedience in the future, the 
government gave itself new powers to declare states of emergency and 
made breaking a law for the purpose of protesting against it a serious 
offense in its own right punishable by a combination of flogging and long 
terms of imprisonment. 43 

Assessing the place of the Defiance Campaign in the history of black 
resistance in South Africa is difficult. Was it an abortive Gandhian revolu¬ 
tion or merely an extension of the ANC’s traditional reformist strategy— 
a more dramatic and insistent way to bring black grievances to white 
attention? Albert Lutuli, the chief of a Christian Zulu community in Natal 
who was dismissed from his office in November 1952 because of his sup¬ 
port of the ANC and its Defiance Campaign, gave eloquent expression to 
the reformist interpretation. He described “Non-Violent Passive Resis¬ 
tance as a non-revolutionary and, therefore, a most legitimate and hu¬ 
mane political pressure technique for a people denied all effective means 
of constitutional striving.” The campaign then in progress “may be of 
nuisance value to Government, but it is not subversive since it does not 
seek to overthrow the form and machinery of the state but only urges for 
the inclusion of all sections of the community in a partnership in the 
government of the country on the basis of equality.” Since Lutuli would 
soon be elected president-general of the ANC, his interpretation—even if 
it does not accurately convey the original intentions of the campaign— 
would be influential as a retrospective view of what it was all about. 44 

A more radical interpretation of what was intended can be inferred 
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from the plan to escalate actions to the point of mass noncooperation and 
something like a black general strike, Had this occurred, the campaign 
would have had more than “nuisance value” for the government. Naboth 
Mokgatle, a rank-and-file Communist, was critical of the campaign be¬ 
cause it operated at the outset with small numbers of trained volunteers 
(and thus had to turn away some potential recruits), rather than encourag¬ 
ing the masses to engage in spontaneous action. He recalled in his autobi¬ 
ography how he told a meeting attended by Nelson Mandela that the right 
way to “break the apartheid machine” was “to throw in its spokes, its 
wheels, and all its parts everything they could—sand, rags, stones—to 
jam it. By that, I told them, I meant that hundreds and thousands of 
volunteers should flood police stations, courts, and prisons.” There may 
have been validity to Mokgatle’s claim that a slow-developing campaign 
gave the government a chance to respond effectively, but it is also clear 
that the original plan seemed calculated to produce as its end result just 
the breakdown Mokgatle was calling for. (Except in the highly unlikely 
event that the government met the campaign’s demands at an earlier 
stage.) No one knows what would have happened if the economy had 
been brought to its knees and the authority of the government effectively 
undermined. The white settler regime could not have withdrawn from 
South Africa as the British did from India. Perhaps the safest conclusion 
as to what was anticipated from the Defiance Campaign is that its instiga¬ 
tors did not really know what would happen but agreed that something 
new had to be tried because the old protest methods had proved unavail¬ 
ing against the onslaught of apartheid. 45 

Although the campaign failed to jam apartheid or even to slow it down, 
it did serve to give the ANC new legitimacy and credibility as a vehicle for 
popular black protest. Although Indian Congress leaders played a major 
role in directing nonviolent activity and in putting their own bodies on the 
line, the response of the masses of Indians was disappointing—much less 
than had been seen in the passive resistance of 1946-48—and virtually all 
the rank-and-file resisters were Africans mobilized by the ANC. As a 
consequence, the contribution of Indians as forerunners and co-sponsors 
of the campaign tended to be forgotten, and the ANC’s position at the 
forefront of the anti-apartheid struggle was solidified. A left-wing rival, 
the Non-European Unity Movement centered in the Western Cape had 
criticized the ANC for more than a decade because of its failure to imple¬ 
ment a policy of total noncooperation with the “herrenvolk,” but it never 
recovered from the do-nothing image that it acquired from its opposition 
to the Defiance Campaign. 

The ANC’s membership on the eve of the campaign has been estimated 
at between 7000 and 20,000, a large proportion of whom must have been 
members of the educated elite or “African bourgeoisie.” The actions of 
1952 brought a dramatic upsurge of membership until the organization 
could claim 100,000 members. If this figure was not inflated, it had to 
have included many working-class adherents. Membership soon dropped 
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back to about 30,000 during the inactive period following the campaign, 
but supporters greatly exceeded the hard core willing and able to pay 
dues. Considered as a recruiting device, therefore, the campaign was a 
great success. More difficult to measure was the change of consciousness 
that resulted. But it seems safe to conclude that it helped many Africans 
to lose a sense that white domination was an unfortunate and painful fact 
of life that could not be changed and to acquire hope that liberation was 
possible. As one young activist reported at the time, “there has been a 
transformation in the thinking of Africans—a revolutionary transforma¬ 
tion.” Never again could the regime argue with any plausibility that Afri¬ 
cans were content with their situation. 46 

Nevertheless, the results of the campaign did little to encourage a belief 
that South Africa could achieve racial justice through nonviolent action. 
The apartheid regime was not the British government in India. (Even in 
India most nonviolent actions were successfully repressed, and Gandhian 
resistance was not the most important factor behind the British decision 
to grant independence in 1947.) The nationalist regime of the 1950s was 
hard-bitten, determined, and fanatical in its devotion to white supremacy. 
Its draconian response to the civil disobedience of 1952 foreshadowed the 
total ruthlessness of its subsequent efforts to repress African resistance. 
One of its most effective devices, first put into effect at the time of the 
Defiance Campaign, was to disable the resistance by lopping off its leader¬ 
ship. This was accomplished initially by banning leaders from public activ¬ 
ity, later by accusing them of serious crimes and tying them up in long 
trials, and ultimately by imprisoning them after conviction for subversive 
activity or without trial under emergency laws or regulations. Under such 
repressive circumstances, it was virtually impossible to organize public 
protest demonstrations, to say nothing of mounting mass campaigns of 
civil disobedience. 47 

Although outright civil disobedience was difficult and dangerous after 
1952, some types of nonviolent action were still possible. In the mid-’50s, 
the ANC participated in a number of boycotts or noncooperation cam¬ 
paigns, such as resistance to forced removals of Africans from the West¬ 
ern Areas of Johannesburg to what is now Soweto, a boycott of the 
schools to protest the new curriculum mandated by the Bantu Education 
Act of 1953, and boycotts of buses in Evaton and Alexandria in an effort 
to roll back fare increases. The bus boycotts had the greatest success, for 
here the issues were economic rather than political, and the adversaries 
were private bus companies rather than the state. But these were essen¬ 
tially spontaneous local initiatives; the ANC supported them but was 
unable to harness them to a broader political movement. Most historians 
agree that the school boycott and attempts to resist the forced removals 
near Johannesburg were conspicuous failures. They revealed that the 
collapse of the Defiance Campaign and the subsequent repression had left 
the ANC incapable of carrying out sustained and coordinated nonviolent 
campaigns. 48 
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The most impressive nonviolent actions of the mid to late ’50s were the 
mass demonstrations of African women against legislation extending the 
pass laws to them for the first time. Earlier efforts to force women to 
carry passes, going back to 1913, had been met with refusals to comply 
that had forced the authorities to back down. In the 1950s, the women 
resisted again. In 1955 1000 to 2000 women, predominantly African but 
including whites, Indians, and Coloreds, demonstrated at the seat of gov¬ 
ernment in Pretoria under the leadership of the interracial Federation of 
South African Women (FSAW). Closely allied to the ANC and its 
Women’s League, the FSAW had been formed in 1954 to draw attention 
to women’s issues and coordinate women’s protests. Spontaneous pass 
burnings in 1956 showed the depth of feeling on the pass issue among 
African women. In the first seven months of that year an estimated 50,000 
women participated in 38 demonstrations. The campaign culminated with 
another mass rally in Pretoria, this time with 10,000 to 20,000 women 
participating. Demonstrations continued through 1957 and 1958. Espe¬ 
cially dramatic was the mass refusal of female servants in Johannesburg to 
register under the new law in 1958, an action that included efforts to 
blockade government offices. But after many women were arrested for 
obstructing the issuance of passes, the ANC took direct charge of the 
campaign and called off civil disobedience. By 1959 the anti-pass cam¬ 
paign had dissipated, succumbing to government repression and the move¬ 
ment’s loss of faith in the efficacy of nonviolent resistance. 49 

Under the circumstances that prevailed, it is not surprising that Con¬ 
gress’s commitment to nonviolence began to wane. An editorial in the 
December 1958 issue of the ANC’s journal Liberation reviewed a decade 
of struggle and repression, concluding that “one of the most important 
concepts behind the 1949 plan of work [the Programme of Action], which 
is related to the Gandhian ‘satyagraha’ idea, is clearly inadequate to meet 
the changed conditions of 1959.” The editorial lamented that the Defi¬ 
ance Campaign’s aim of filling the jails with protesters had become the 
policy of the government, which was trying 156 leaders of the resistance 
for treason. But this rejection of nonviolent direct action did not lead to a 
straightforward endorsement of violent resistance. “There is,” the edito¬ 
rial concluded, “only one power that can end this system: the systematic, 
massive, enlightened and determined organization of the people in their 
national liberation organizations and trade unions. And for such organiza¬ 
tion, Congress needs a new sort of plan; a plan not based upon emotional 
platform appeals and heroic gestures, but upon relentless work, day and 
night, throughout the land, in town and country.” The plan re¬ 

ferred to was probably the “M Plan” conceived by Nelson Mandela in 
1953. It was essentially a method to counter repression by establishing a 
closely knit cellular organization that would allow the Congress to func¬ 
tion and grow outside of the glare of public scrutiny. Implicit in the M 
Plan, however, was the possibility that ANC cells in a Nazi-like South 
Africa would function like the underground movements in occupied Euro- 
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pean nations in World War II and engage in sabotage and other acts of 
clandestine violence. 50 

The ANC’s propensity to engage in public nonviolent resistance and 
thereby expose its leadership to prosecution and incarceration had thus 
pretty much exhausted itself even before the crisis of 1960 and the ban¬ 
ning of public dissent against apartheid. The killing by police of 70 demon¬ 
strators from the breakaway Pan Africanist Congress as they tried to turn 
in their passes at the police station in Sharpeville revealed something that 
the ANC already knew —that efforts at mass civil disobedience were 
likely to lead to deadly violence and that the blood shed would be that of 
the protesters. 

Eiven ANC president Albert Lutuli, a devout Christian and strong be¬ 
liever in the possibility of reaching the white conscience and achieving a 
reconciliation of the races, had to admit reluctantly by 1964 that he could 
not criticize those in the congress who had chosen the path of violent 
resistance. In 1952 Lutuli had tried to make Christian nonviolence the 
keynote of the ANC’s struggle when he had concluded the speech resign¬ 
ing his chieftainship with the ringing affirmation that “the Road to Free¬ 
dom is Via the CROSS.” Although not as charismatic or eloquent as 
Gandhi or Martin Luther King, Jr., Lutuli might have been the prophetic 
leader of a nonviolent crusade if he had been allowed to play that role. As 
it was, he was either banned or on trial for virtually the entire period of his 
presidency. He could not attend meetings, lead protests, or make public 
statements. Lutuli’s Nobel Peace Prize, the first to be awarded to an 
advocate of nonviolent protest against racism, was not so much a recogni¬ 
tion of anything he had been able to accomplish as a tribute to what he 
stood for—his seemingly impossible dream of a peaceful transition to 
democracy and racial equality in South Africa. Chief Lutuli had sought in 
vain to make the advocacy and practice of nonviolence in South Africa live 
up to Gandhian ideals (in 1955 he criticized “our campaigns” for failing to 
embody adequately “the gospel of ‘Service and sacrifice for the general 
good’ ”); but even if he had succeeded and if the South African struggle 
had been more deeply penetrated by the spirit of satyagraha, it is doubtful 
that the outcome would have been much different. 51 

The ANC remained nonviolent (if not purely Gandhian) for as long as 
it did partly because of its deep underlying commitment to a democratic 
multi-racialism. In 1955, the Congress Alliance—a federation of African, 
Indian, Colored, and white groups under the general leadership of the 
ANC—adopted and promulgated “the Freedom Charter,” which signi¬ 
fied the organization’s decisive break with the Africanist tendency to see 
the future of South Africa in orthodox black nationalist terms. When the 
Charter proclaimed that “South Africa belongs to all who live in it, black 
and white,” it meant that the enemy could not be defined as the white 
race and that liberation would have to be something other than victory iri 
a race war. A commitment to the ultimate reconciliation and democratic 
coexistence of whites and blacks in South Africa prevented Congress 
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from endorsing terrorism and the indiscriminate killing of whites even 
after it went underground and began to engage in sabotage. The view of 
Frantz Fanon and his followers that violence against white colonizers was 
a necessary catharsis and the very essence of black liberation would never 
influence the ANC in a significant way. What is remarkable is not that the 
congress turned to a highly selective use of violence in 1961 when it joined 
with the Communist party to form the clandestine military organization 
Umkonto We Sizwe, but that the violence subsequently perpetrated was 
so limited and resulted in so few white fatalities. 

If the ANC turned to armed struggle after Sharpeville, it did not 
thereby license itself to engage in that savage and unconditional form of 
violence that has become so common in the modern post-colonial, post¬ 
imperial world—the no-holds-barred, zero-sum, eye-for-an-eye struggle 
of racial or ethnic groups for domination or survival. The multi-racialism 
or nonracialism of the ANC not only limited and contained its use of 
violence during thirty years of underground resistance, it also made it 
easier, when the time was ripe, to give up violence and return to other 
methods of struggle. Consequently the ANC’s change in tactics between 
the mid-’50s and the early ’60s was not a decisive shift from one absolute 
to another. It can be better described as a shift from a conditional and 
expedient use of nonviolence to an equally conditional and expedient use 
of violence. 52 

Martin Luther King, Jr., and Nonviolence in the 
American South 

On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Defiance Campaign, E.S. Reddy, 
an Indian former assistant secretary-general of the United Nations and a 
longtime observer of the South African freedom struggle, assessed its 
international significance and especially its effect on the black liberation 
movement in the United States: “The Defiance Campaign and the subse¬ 
quent bus boycotts and other acts of non-violent resistance,” he main¬ 
tained, “were an inspiration to the black people in the United States in 
launching the Civil Rights Movement under the leadership of the late 
Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr.” 53 

Unfortunately, the historical record gives little support to Reddy’s 
claim. The instigators and leaders of the civil rights movement may have 
had some awareness of events a few years earlier in South Africa, and it 
would have been surprising if no one during the 1950s had noticed that 
bus boycotts were occurring almost simultaneously in the United States 
and South Africa—but a review of the available evidence suggests that 
nonviolent resistance in South Africa did not significantly influence or 
inspire comparable activity in the United States. The Defiance Campaign 
did cause some ripples while it was in progress. The Council on African 
Affairs, a group of black radicals who sought to influence American 
opinion on behalf of decolonization, circulated a petition supporting the 
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campaign that garnered 3800 signatures and $835 in donations; and an 
interracial group of pacifists and democratic socialists formed the Ameri¬ 
cans for South African Resistance, which raised $5000 to aid the ANC. 
(A year later it became the American Committee on Africa). But interest 
did not extend much beyond such small coteries of Africa-oriented activ¬ 
ists. A petition to the United Nations on African issues sponsored by the 
NAACP and 25 other black or interracial organizations mentioned the 
campaign in passing; but the association’s organ The Crisis, which com¬ 
mented frequently in 1952 on the rise of apartheid, did not provide its 
readers coverage of the campaign against it. 54 

Rather than drawing on each other, the two movements both drew 
directly on Gandhi and the Indian precedent, although not in the same 
way or to the same extent. The American movement, more than the 
South African, sought legitimacy through a close identification with the 
Gandhian legacy of militant nonviolence. In November 1955, Harris Wof¬ 
ford (a young white civil rights advocate who would later advise the 
Kennedy administration on race policy) delivered a speech on “Gandhi, 
the Civil Rights Lawyer,” that was brought to the attention of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., shortly after the onset of the Montgomery bus boycott 
and may have helped to inspire the latter’s embrace of Gandhism. In it, 
Wofford referred briefly to the Gandhian and Indian contribution to the 
South African struggle against apartheid. If South Africa was noticed at 
all, it would seem, it was as a parallel branch from the Gandhian trunk 
rather than as a direct inspiration. 55 

If they have demonstrated anything, recent historians of the American 
civil rights movement of 1955-65 have shown that it sprang from no single 
ideological or organizational source and was certainly not the creation of 
one great man. The movement had its origin in the local struggles of black 
communities to protest against some of the most aggravating manifesta¬ 
tions of the official racial discrimination that characterized all parts of the 
American South in the 1950s. Formal ideology and linkage with struggles 
going on in other communities, to say nothing of elsewhere in the world, 
came only after the fact of nonviolent activity at the grass roots. But 
King’s prophetic eloquence and personal charisma may have been in- 
dispensible to the task of providing a broad audience with a compelling 
explanation and justification for the movement and putting a sense of 
urgency behind the call for national action on civil rights. Without his 
kind of leadership, the local struggles might have remained local—there 
would have been civil rights movements but no Civil Rights Movement. 56 

The issue of who sat where on the municipal buses was the catalyst for 
organized protest in several communities. The first of these was not Mont¬ 
gomery, but Baton Rouge, where in 1953 there was a successful boycott of 
the buses to reform (but not abolish) segregated seating by allowing 
blacks and whites to be seated on a first-come-first served basis with 
whites starting at the front and blacks at the back, rather than using the 
traditional system of having a reserved white section at the front that 
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could then be expanded as necessary to make certain that all whites were 
given seats. The issue that arose two years later in Montgomery was 
exactly the same, but in this case the boycott lasted for a year rather than 
for only a few days as in Baton Rouge and thus could attract the attention 
of the country and serve as the catalyst for a broader movement. 57 

The Montgomery bus boycott did not begin, as is commonly believed, 
because a previously nonpolitical black woman felt tired and decided on 
the spur of the moment to refuse the bus driver’s command to give up her 
seat to a white passenger. It is true that Rosa Parks had probably not 
intended to engage in civil disobedience on that particular day. But as a 
longtime activist and secretary of the local NAACP, she understood very 
well what she was doing when she defied the segregation law; and the man 
she contacted after her arrest, E. D. Nixon, was an important civil rights 
leader (he had earlier been president of the state NAACP and currently 
headed the Montgomery chapter) who had been actively seeking an inci¬ 
dent that would provide a legal test of the bus segregation policy and an 
occasion for mobilizing the black community against it. The prime instiga¬ 
tor of the boycott, Nixon was a Pullman car porter and union organizer; 
as a longtime admirer of A. Philip Randolph and an officer of the Brother¬ 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, he had been drawn to the prospect of 
nonviolent resistance by the March on Washington Movement of the 
previous decade. His principal associate in the initial mobilization for a 
protest against the treatment of Rosa Parks was Joanne Robinson, leader 
of the Women’s Political Council, a group that had also been concerned 
about the bus situation. 

It was only after Nixon and Robinson had decided to launch a boycott 
and had called a meeting of the black ministers of Montgomery to gener¬ 
ate support that the Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., emerged as leader 
of the protest. King was drafted to be the head of the Montgomery 
Improvement Association partly because Nixon’s work schedule kept him 
away from the city for several days each week. As pastor of the most 
fashionable black Baptist church in Montgomery and a recent arrival in 
town who had not acquired many enemies, King was viewed as a safe 
consensus choice to head the boycott effort. It was only after he had 
assumed this position that his talents as an orator and inspirational leader 
became fully apparent 58 

That King did not start the boycott does not mean that he was unimpor¬ 
tant or that he was merely the creation of a movement made by others. 
The Montgomery bus boycott turned into much more than anyone could 
have anticipated at the outset. What started as a call for a fairer system of 
bus segregation ended up as the first major nonviolent challenge to segre¬ 
gation itself. King and the movement matured simultaneously, each be¬ 
coming by the boycott’s end much more than either had been at the 
beginning. What made Montgomery different from Baton Rouge two 
years earlier was the adamant refusal of the white political authorities to 
accede to the modest original demands of the protesters. What would 
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otherwise have been a boycott of a few days to achieve an adjustment of 
segregation became an epoch-making confrontation that initiated the ulti¬ 
mately successful assault against Jim Crow in all its forms. 

Along with purely local factors that may have made the political leaders 
of Montgomery more rigidly segregationist than those of Baton Rouge, it 
seems likely that the differing responses of white power to black boycotts 
in the two cities was to some extent the result of national developments in 
the intervening two years. The 1954 Supreme Court decision in Brown v. 
the Board of Education that school segregation was unconstitutional had 
panicked southern white supremacists and undercut the moderate reform¬ 
ist position that gradual progress toward “separate but equal” would sat¬ 
isfy the nation’s recognition of the need for racial fairness. Hence the 
refusal of the Montgomery city fathers to agree to a plan for separate bus 
seating that had previously been implemented in several other southern 
cities was a manifestation of the new mood of “massive resistance” against 
desegregation that had followed the Supreme Court decision. During the 
course of the boycott, King became fully aware that white intransigence 
made it vain to hope that segregation could be humanized or gradually 
chipped away. But it also showed him that it could be challenged dramati¬ 
cally and perhaps effectively through nonviolent action and that the 
masses of ordinary black people were now ready to withhold their co¬ 
operation from segregation and to accept the hardships and danger of 
participating in a militant movement for its total abolition.^ 9 

It was the creative use that King made of these insights that explains 
much of his success as a leader. Understanding that segregation had to be 
attacked root and branch, that nonviolence might be an effective weapon 
against it, and that masses of southern blacks could be persuaded to 
boycott, march, and even disobey unjust laws, his task was to refine, 
channel, and coordinate the intense desire for liberation that was welling 
up in Montgomery and other black communities throughout the South. 
The new hope for a revolution in race relations stemmed in part from the 
same Supreme Court decision that had provoked the white South to 
massive resistance. The combination of the new black hopes and the new 
white intransigence made nonviolent direct action an emotional necessity 
for many southern blacks, who saw white supremacists trying to shut 
doors that had recently opened a little for the first time. The poten¬ 
tial friendliness of federal courts to those challenging segregation gave 
grounds for optimistic assessments of how the conflict might be resolved. 
But success would be less likely if black protesters engaged in violence. 
The fact that a few random shots were fired at the buses during the early 
stages of the Montgomery boycott showed what could happen. If black 
protesters against segregation engaged in violence or even disorderly and 
undignifed behavior, any moral and legal advantages that their movement 
enjoyed before the court of American public opinion might be lost. Ele¬ 
vating nonviolence from a tactic to a principle and making himself an 
exemplar of the Gandhian ethic, as King attempted to do during the 
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course of the Montgomery boycott, would have been politically astute 
and highly expedient even if it had not reflected his true beliefs. King was 
converted to Gandhi’s conception of nonviolent struggle at a time when 
the circumstances that he faced made this kind of commitment highly 
advantageous for the black liberation struggle. 

In his book Stride Toward Freedom, King gave the impression that he 
had been a serious student of Gandhi even before he assumed the leader¬ 
ship of the boycott. But there is in fact little evidence in his papers before 
1955 that he had more than a casual interest in the great exponent and 
practitioner of nonviolence. As a student of Christian theology, he of 
course wrestled with the practical implications of the Sermon on the 
Mount and the claims of pacifists that they alone were faithful to its 
ethical prescriptions. But he absorbed enough of the moral realism of 
Reinhold Niebuhr to have doubts about unconditional pacifism. By arm¬ 
ing for self-defense at the beginning of the boycott, King clearly demon¬ 
strated that he had not yet become a thoroughgoing advocate of nonvio¬ 
lence. He became one under the influence of two advisers who had been 
dispatched to Montgomery by national pacifist groups to encourage the 
boycotters to learn from Gandhi. One was Bayard Rustin, a founder of 
CORE and longtime associate of A. Philip Randolph. The other was the 
Reverend Glenn E. Smiley, a white representative of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, the prominent pacifist group from which CORE had 
hived off. Although both were dedicated Gandhians, they derived their 
principles from different sources. Smiley’s inspiration was clearly reli¬ 
gious and came out of the Social Gospel and antiwar strains in American 
Protestantism. Rustin, on the other hand, was apparently not a believer; 
his devotion to nonviolence appears to have been rooted in a humanistic 
philosophy that condemned violence because it was destructive of the 
highest human values and possibilities. He also showed an acute aware¬ 
ness that the African-American minority had nothing to gain and every¬ 
thing to lose from the use of violence in its struggle for equality. 60 

It was Smiley who left the fullest report of how King came to embrace 
Gandhism. According to his recollection ox their first meeting, King re¬ 
sponded somewhat as follows to a query about whether he had been 
influenced by Gandhi: “As a matter of fact, no. I know who the man is. I 
have read some statements by him, and so on, but I will have to truthfully 
say . . . that I know very little about the man.” But Smiley found King 
receptive to being tutored in Gandhism, and he came away from the 
interview with a conviction that “God has called Martin Luther King to 
lead a great movement. . . . King can be a Negro Gandhi.” 61 

At times one almost gets the impression that a role had been scripted 
for King that he had to play whether he really wanted to or not. The 
expectation in both black and white, religious circles that profound racial 
reform would only come with the emergence of a “Negro Gandhi” obvi¬ 
ously put great pressure on him, once he had been chosen for the part, to 
give a good performance. One historian of the civil rights era, Taylor 
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Branch, believes that King remained a Niebuhrian rather than a Gan- 
dhian even after being being indoctrinated in nonviolence by Smiley and 
Rustin. The basis of King’s nonviolent politics, he argues, was not Gan¬ 
dhi’s writings, which he shows no signs of having actually read closely, but 
rather the discussion of Gandhism in Niebuhr’s Moral Man and Immoral 
Society (1932). 62 

Assessing Branch’s thesis requires a brief exegesis of Niebuhr’s remark¬ 
able chapter on “The Preservation of Moral Values in Politics.” First of 
all, Niebuhr attacked the claims of Gandhism that there was an absolute 
moral distinction between violence and nonviolence, pointing out that the 
latter, as practiced by Gandhi, sometimes involved coercing and injuring 
(economically at least) the target of the protest. Since it involved coercion 
and power, effective nonviolence could not maintain the kind of ethical 
purity that Gandhi ascribed to satyagraha. But Niebuhr went on to argue 
that there was a difference between actions, whether violent or nonvio¬ 
lent, which were inspired by “moral goodwill” and those that were not, 
and that “nonviolence is usually the better method of expressing good 
will” and was “a type of coercion which offers the largest opportunities for 
a harmonious relationship with the moral and rational faculties in social 
life.” 

After making this pragmatic and relativistic defense of nonviolence, 
Niebuhr went on to discuss the application of this “type of coercion” to 
American social problems and made his remarkable prophecy that the 
“emancipation of the Negro race in America probably waits on the ade¬ 
quate development of [nonviolent] social and political strategy.” What 
would happen would not be a conversion of whites to racial justice but 
rather a demonstration of the fact that “the white race will not admit the 
Negro to equal rights if it is not forced to do so.” If one desired a 
sophisticated defense of nonviolence that faced up to implications for the 
power politics of the real world but made it a morally sensitive and 
responsible doctrine that had special application to the condition of 
African-Americans, one could find it in Niebuhr. Taylor Branch believes 
that this is precisely what King did, but that he allowed the media and 
others to portray him as a pure Gandhian for the public relations advan¬ 
tage that this provided. As direct evidence for this somewhat devious 
strategy, Branch offers a secondhand report that King once told a col¬ 
league that nonviolence was “merely a Niebuhrian stratagem of power.” 63 

But it is difficult to hold that Niebuhrian realism was the ideology that 
King drew from the Montgomery experience without indicting him for 
hypocrisy. Continually and insistently in the period during and after the 
boycott, he spoke and wrote of the power of love to disarm and convert the 
oppressor and of the redemptive quality of undeserved suffering. The goal 
of nonviolence, as he normally expressed it, was not a Niebuhrian balance 
of power that could check but not eliminate the human capacity for evil; 
r ather it was “the beloved community” in which the prejudice and greed 
that lay behind racial discrimination had been eliminated. In an article 
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published in the magazine Fellowship in May 1956 while the boycott was 
still going on, King wrote that his protest depended entirely on “moral and 
spiritual forces” and that its “great instrument is the instrument of love.” 
The organization King founded after the boycott to encourage and coordi¬ 
nate nonviolent resistance throughout the South—the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (SCLC)—issued a pamphlet explaining its ideas 
that is, to all appearances, an unqualified celebration of Gandhism: “The 
basic tenets of Hebraic-Christian tradition coupled with the Gandhian 
conception of satyagraha —truth force—is at the heart of SCLC’s philoso¬ 
phy,” and its “ultimate aim is to foster and create the ‘beloved community’ 
in America where brotherhood is a reality.” 64 

It remains true, however, that the bus boycott was more obviously an 
economic weapon to coerce the oppressor than a demonstration of con¬ 
cern for his soul. As Niebuhr had argued in the case of Gandhi’s boycotts 
in India there was dissonance between the movement’s idealistic philoso¬ 
phy and the understanding of power politics that its actions demonstrated. 
An early statement of King’s that came close to recognizing that nonvio¬ 
lence was an exertion of power was his 1957 assertion that “a mass move¬ 
ment exercising nonviolence is an object lesson in power under disci¬ 
pline.” By the time of the Birmingham campaign of 1963, King’s rhetoric 
had lost some of its exalted idealism, and he was more willing than previ¬ 
ously to recognize that coercion as well as a purely moral force was at 
work in nonviolent resistance. “Lamentably,” he wrote in his famous 
Letter from Birmingham Jail, “it is an historical fact that privileged 
groups seldom give up their privileges voluntarily. Individuals may see the 
moral light and voluntarily give up their unjust posture; but, as Reinhold 
Niebuhr has reminded us, groups tend to be more immoral than individu¬ 
als.” In this reversion to Niebuhr, King did not quite concede that nonvio¬ 
lence, rather than being a way of awakening a sense of justice and human¬ 
ity in the oppressor, was simply a form of coercion available to people 
who could not exert force in any other fashion, but he came very close to 
doing so. 65 

Does this mean, as David Garrow has argued, that King’s experience 
with white resistance to his nonviolent campaigns cured him of the uto¬ 
pian belief that returning love for hate would change the oppressor’s 
attitudes and make “the beloved community” possible? If we view Gan¬ 
dhian idealism and Niebuhrian Christian realism as two poles to which 
King was attracted, but to differing degrees at different times, then it 
would make sense to see him moving from an early phase in which he was 
closer to Gandhi in his thinking to a later one in which experience had 
increased his respect for Niebuhr’s Christian realism. 

Interpreters of King’s thought have often pointed to the “Hegelian” or 
mediative tendency in his thinking, his attraction to contrary points of 
view and his efforts to reconcile them. In fact synthesizing Gandhi and 
Niebuhr did not require dialectical gymnastics, because the German- 
American Protestant theologian and the Hindu lawyer turned resistance 
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leader and holy man shared some basic assumptions that would set them 
off from those who merely employed nonviolent means because violence 
was not a safe or practical option. The key point on which they agreed 
was on the need to act in the present so that in the future there was a 
possibility of reconciliation with one’s current oppressors or enemies. 
Defining one’s enemies as nonhuman or innately malicious and thereby 
justifying their annihilation could never be morally defensible. Niebuhr 
believed that “goodwill” might sometimes dictate violence, and Gandhi 
conceded that violence could sometimes result from peaceful protests. To 
both men—and to King—glorification of violence as an instrument of 
group liberation or advantage was rejected not simply because it was 
impractical under circumstances such as those that the African-American 
minority faced in the United States, but also because it did not admit the 
possibility that current oppressors and oppressed could ever be members 
of the same harmonious community. The hope of humanizing and rehabili¬ 
tating the oppressors because one would have to live with them in the 
future did not inevitably require a total abstinence from violence and 
certainly not from coercive methods of nonviolence. Circumstances and 
patterns of behavior might have to be somewhat changed before any 
sense of common humanity could be awakened. But clearly violence and 
coercion had to be restrained and kept at a minimum; assassinations and 
other terrorist acts directed at enemies signified a desire to make them 
vanish forever. Resistance that showed by its restraint that it wished 
members of the oppressive class, race, or ethnic group to change their 
ways rather than disappear from the face of the earth offered the hope of 
a peace that was not the peace of the grave. 66 

There was one sense in which King’s cause was closer to Gandhi’s than 
to that of the white Christian moralists—whether realists like Niebuhr or 
unconditional pacifists like Glenn Smiley and A. J. Muste—who came 
from the Social Gospel tradition. The apparent contrast between King, 
the integrationist, and Malcolm X, the black nationalist, has obscured the 
fact that the southern civil rights movement was preeminently the expres¬ 
sion of a group struggling collectively for its rights as a people and not 
merely as individual Christian believers or American citizens. To the 
considerable extent that the movement, and King as its most representa¬ 
tive voice, found nonviolence to be the appropriate protest vehicle of a 
distinctive people struggling for its liberation, it recapitulated the “na¬ 
tional” or “ethnic” impulse of Gandhian struggles in India and South 
Africa. Historian William Chafe has summed up very effectively the “na¬ 
tional” roots of the movement, noting that “its strength was rooted in the 
collective solidarity and vitality of black institutions” and that “it spoke 
for a united community.” Not often noted is the fact that SCL,C, despite 
il s commitment to an integrated society, deviated from the practice of 
older civil rights organizations by having an all-black rather than an inter¬ 
racial leadership. One need not deny the significance of the extrinsic 
sources of nonviolent ideology that influenced King and the leadership of 
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SCLC to recognize that the readiness of large numbers of black southern¬ 
ers to accept the discipline of nonviolence derived in large part from the 
fact that it was, in the words of Nathan Huggins, “consistent with a 
traditional black Christian belief and a kind of stoic Christianity.” Much 
as Gandhism in India drew strength and cultural resonance from aspects 
of traditional Hinduism, southern nonviolence drew heavily on African- 
American folk Christianity and thus possessed a comparable ethno¬ 
cultural authenticity. 67 

Whatever its precise rationale and however it may have changed over 
time in the thinking of King and others, the insistence on nonviolent 
methods that King first articulated at Montgomery contributed enor¬ 
mously to the success of the civil rights movement. Nonviolence did not 
shame many southern white supremacists into accepting blacks as equals. 
Court decisions banning segregated facilities, such as the one that ended 
the Montgomery boycott, did not usually result in actual integration be¬ 
cause whites often responded with their own boycott of desegregated 
institutions. But the ultimate banning of Jim Crow by federal legislation 
in 1964 would not have been possible if northern white racism had not 
been neutralized. The belief that black protest was strictly nonviolent was 
probably essential to the process of winning northern public sympathy 
and ultimately government backing. Sociologist Inge Powell Bell ex¬ 
plained this necessity as resulting from the lack of a public consensus 
behind the ideal of racial equality: “. . . the Negro’s claim to equality and 
his right to use strong methods to attain it were so widely questioned by 
the prevailing culture that even the members of the movement had to 
legitimate their activity in their own eyes by denying the extent of the 
coercion they used and by renouncing the right of self-defense.” Whether 
or not Bell is right about self-doubts within the movement itself, it seems 
likely that the northern white majority that came to favor federal action 
against segregation found black assertiveness worthy of sympathy only 
because it was framed by an aura of heroic nonviolence. Blacks, it 
seemed, could be regarded as equals only if they showed themselves to be 
morally superior to whites. Many northern whites also had a fear of black 
violence stemming from stereotypical reactions to urban crime and disor¬ 
der that the King’s “Negro Gandhi” image must have helped to mollify. 
From a purely public-relations perspective, therefore, the nonviolent im¬ 
agery was extremely effective. 68 

Besides providing the movement with a nonviolent theory and practice, 
the Montgomery bus boycott set a pattern for the broader civil rights 
movement in several other respects. Despite the founding of SCLC in 
1957, the movement did not become a single coordinated campaign with a 
centralized organization at its head. Several organizations competed or 
cooperated under the broad banner of a nonviolent movement for civil 
rights. The NAACP continued to focus primarily on legal actions, but 
some of its local chapters in the South participated in, or even initiated, 
nonviolent direct action. The Student Non-violent Coordinating Commit- 
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tee (SNCC), founded in 1960 to coordinate the student sit-ins that began 
in Greensboro, North Carolina, was inspired by King and SCLC but 
chose to be independent. In the first year or two of its existence, SNCC 
proclaimed a somewhat more radical version of Gandhian nonviolent 
resistance than King himself espoused. Under the spiritual guidance of a 
charismatic divinity student, James Lawson, who had spent three years in 
India and knew Gandhism first-hand, SNCC satyagrahis broadened the 
agenda for nonviolent action beyond civil rights and viewed themselves as 
involved in the early stages of a nonviolent revolution that would not only 
bring legal and political equality to African-Americans but also radically 
transform the American social and economic system as a whole. Finally, a 
revitalized CORE brought its nonviolent experience and expertise to bear 
in the Freedom Ride of 1961. 69 

But the movement’s diversity and decentralization went beyond a plu¬ 
ralism of national organizations. The deepest sources of energy and activ¬ 
ism were, as in Montgomery, local black communities marching under a 
variety of organizational banners, the most important of which in a par¬ 
ticular confrontation with white power might represent a purely local 
entity. Sociologist Aldon Morris has highlighted the importance of these 
“local movement centers.” The supra-local organizations had a compli¬ 
cated and protean relationship to these centers. SCLC and SNCC began 
as efforts to federate or coordinate these local movements. At a later 
stage, they might be called in by local movements to add support to a 
campaign already in progress. Finally, by 1963 and 1964, they were plan¬ 
ning and attempting to carry out broader campaigns that might involve 
entire states or focus on communities selected for strategic reasons in the 
battle for national opinion. As in Montgomery, the black churches served 
as the institutional base for the local movement centers. 70 

The central role of the black churches and the black clergy in the 
nonviolent civil rights struggle was almost inevitable given the facts of 
black political and social life in the South. No other high status figures or 
community leaders had as much independence from the white power 
structure as ministers. Unlike professors or teachers, for example, they 
were not employed by white-dominated or -funded institutions. Unlike 
doctors, lawyers, and businessmen they did not engage in activities sub¬ 
ject to government control or regulation. Similarly, the churches were the 
only permanent institutions, except for fraternal organizations, within 
which southern African-Americans could expect to make collective deci¬ 
sions and govern themselves. Before they were movement centers, the 
churches were community centers. As the movement gained force and 
recruited supporters, it quickly became apparent that the only places mass 
meetings could be held were the churches; no other halls were likely to be 
at the disposal of black activists. 

To say that the clergy and the churches were indispensible is not the 
same as saying that they originated the movement. The southern black 
churches did not have a history of social activism or militancy, at least not 
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since the Reconstruction era. Many ministers had accommodated to white 
domination and concerned themselves more with the souls of their congre¬ 
gants than with their worldly condition. Even during the civil rights era of 
the late ’50s and early ’60s, a large number, possibly a majority, of south¬ 
ern black churches and ministers failed to give active support to the 
movement. The pattern of Montgomery, in which lay activists such as E. 
D. Nixon and Joanne Robinson instigated the movement and then maneu¬ 
vered the clergy into the forefront, would be repeated elsewhere. Under¬ 
standing that the ministers had more autonomy and immunity to reprisal, 
the nonclerical middle class activists, who had often dominated the south¬ 
ern chapters of the NAACP, stood aside when they could prevail upon 
ministers to take a leadership role. The new and more strictly church- 
based movement arose in the wake of the repression and virtual banning 
of the NAACP in some states of the Deep South. The local NAACP 
activists were not less militant or inclined to direct action than the minis¬ 
ters; on the contrary, their thinking was often ahead of that of the clergy. 
What is crucial to explaining the enhanced clerical role is not so much the 
beliefs and instincts of the clergy as the pressure from within aroused 
communities for a kind of leadership that only the ministers were in a 
position to provide. 71 

Nevertheless, ministers such as Martin Luther King, Jr., and some of 
his lieutenants in SCLC gave the movement much of its staying power and 
capacity for growth by reviving or reconstructing those aspects of the 
black religious tradition that, could serve the intellectual and psychological 
needs of a militant nonviolent protest movement. A defining feature of 
African-American religious belief has been its hopeful eschatology—its 
expectation of God’s intervention into history to free His children from 
bondage and sinfulness. The nationalist or Ethiopianist variant of black 
millennialism focused on the special destiny of the Negro race as a people 
chosen by God, but the orthodox mainstream of southern black Christian¬ 
ity tended to see the salvation of mankind in color-blind, universalist 
terms. But there was no better way to know if the millennium was ap¬ 
proaching than to see if black people were being freed from oppression. 
Black Baptists and African Methodists could never succumb entirely to 
the individualistic pietism of many of their white counterparts; for to be 
black was to feel the need of some form of collective or corporate deliver¬ 
ance. But black ministers and church leaders could be quietistic and 
racially accommodationist when—as was often the case between Recon¬ 
struction and the 1950s-—they threw up their hands in the face of over¬ 
whelming oppression and decided that black redemption would come 
only when God willed it. Religiously sanctioned nonviolence restored 
human agency to sacred history by making confrontation and resistance 
authentic expressions of black Christianity. When King recognized and 
articulated the fit between Gandhian nonviolence and what all Christians 
recognized as the strictest and most sublime conception of Christian 
ethics—the Sermon on the Mount’s injunction to return good for evil— 
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he politicized and empowered black Christianity. The Christian Millen¬ 
nium, the “beloved community,” and the racially integrated American 
democracy fused into a single vision among those who heard King’s ser¬ 
mons and marched with him. 72 

If the religious sanction for nonviolence helped to account for the mass 
appeal, high morale, and steadfastness of the movement, how can we 
explain the comments of many of King’s followers to the effect that his 
absolute nonviolence went beyond what they could really accept? There is 
no doubt that most southern African-Americans believed that they had a 
right to self-defense and were uncomfortable with an absolute prohibition 
of violence. Not fighting back when attacked by white racists was difficult 
and could be justified only if it could be demonstrated that such behavior 
was essential to the cause. But such an attitude did not preclude admira¬ 
tion for those who conformed to what Christians had to recognize was a 
higher ethical standard than the one to which ordinary people could be 
expected to adhere. It was part of King’s charisma among black and white 
Christians that he projected the image of exceptional and almost superhu¬ 
man virtue, the kind of holiness or saintliness that is often an attribute of 
religious and moral authority. In noting the problem caused by King’s 
personal repudiation of self-defense, critics have sometimes failed to note 
two important factors that eased the tension in the movement. First, King 
did not insist that everyone in the movement endorse his position on self- 
defense or behave in a thoroughly nonviolent fashion; unless, of course, 
they were taking part in a nonviolent action and had taken a special 
pledge forswearing retaliation. More even than Gandhi, King refrained 
from imposing his entire philosophy of life on his followers. Second, 
disagreement on the abstract right to self-defense did not prevent a con¬ 
sensus behind the more fundamental proposition that for reasons of expe¬ 
diency and morality, aggressive violence was ruled out. Blacks could not 
hope to win an out-and-out race war and mobilizing for one would under¬ 
mine the hope of someday living in harmony and equality with the white 
majority. 73 

The nonviolent civil rights movement of the 1950s and ’60s is rightly 
regarded as one of the most successful reform movements in American 
history. It achieved virtually all of its formal objectives; the SCLC’s Bir¬ 
mingham campaign of 1963 and the massive March on Washington under 
multiple sponsorship later the same year provided impetus for the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, which successfully outlawed the segregation of facili¬ 
ties open to the public. In 1965, the protests in Selma culminating in the 
March to Montgomery led even more quickly and directly to the voting 
rights legislation that effectively employed federal power to guarantee 
that southern blacks had free acess to the ballot box. The barest recitation 
of these well-known facts is sufficient to refute any unqualified assertion 
that the movement failed. At a bare minimum, it sped up a course of 
development that was making the United States into a modern state based 
on equal citizenship under the law. The legal strategy of the NAACP 
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would probably have succeeded eventually in having all forms of legalized 
segregation and publicly enforced disfranchisement declared unconstitu¬ 
tional, but without the nonviolent movement implementation and enforce¬ 
ment of these decisions would likely have taken several decades rather 
than one. 

A fair and accurate balancing of the movement’s achievements against 
its failures or limitations requires two distinct frames of reference. 
Viewed strictly in a southern context, the movement lived up to its 
slogan of “nonviolent revolution.” It used a variety of coercive and 
disruptive methods—sit-ins, mass marches, and demonstrations—that 
often violated state and local law and went beyond normal American 
limits on peaceful dissent and reformist agitation. If these methods were 
nonviolent, they were likely to provoke violence and were to some 
extent intended to do so; although, as historian Adam Fairclough has 
shown, careful planning kept the violence to a minimum. The activists of 
the movement also acted like true revolutionaries when they rejected 
gradualism and demanded “Freedom Now.” Within the context of a 
southern social order based on legalized racism, the movement was in¬ 
deed revolutionary in its intentions and achievements. For Southern 
African-Americans, freedom from the day-to-day humiliation of Jim 
Crow, government protection of voting rights, and a measure of security 
against white supremacist terror and intimidation added up to a pro¬ 
found change in social and political conditions. 74 

But if the movement is viewed in a national context its essentially 
reformist character and the limits of what it was able to achieve become 
apparent. By bringing southern racial practices into harmony with those 
of the rest of the country, the national, elites who acquiesced in the de¬ 
mands of the southern civil rights movement were in fact promoting the 
health and safety of the American social and economic system as a whole. 
An internationally embarrassing blot on the escutcheon of American de¬ 
mocracy was removed by withdrawing explicit legal support for unequal 
racial status, but inequalities resulting from extralegal white racism and 
the normal operations of American capitalism remained. Consequently 
the roughly one-half of the black population that resided in the northern 
states and was not directly affected by the civil rights acts found that its 
circumstances were not simply unchanged but were deteriorating, as the 
low-wage, relatively unskilled industrial jobs that had provided earlier 
immigrants a point of entry in the American dream began to disappear 
from the American economy. The “de facto segregation” of housing, 
schools, and economic opportunites that characterized northern cities 
was, for the most part, beyond the reach of the civil rights laws, and the 
persistent, unrelieved poverty of a disproportionate segment of the black 
population in both regions (a legacy of past discrimination as well as 
current policies) made it clear to anyone who cared to think about it that 
the civil rights movement had not achieved full racial equality, to say 
nothing of “the beloved community.” Martin Luther King, Jr., became 
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increasingly aware of what had not been achieved, especially after the 
failure of his 1966 campaign for open housing in Chicago, and he turned 
during the last two years of his life to the advocacy of a form of demo¬ 
cratic socialism and the organization of the poor for nonviolent action on 
the basis of class or economic status rather than race. 75 


Comparing Nonviolent Struggles 

Unlike the transit of people and ideas from the United States to South 
Africa that characterized the spread of earlier ideologies such as Ethio- 
pianism, Washingtonianism, and Garveyism, links between the American 
and South African nonviolent resistance movements of the 1950s and ’60s 
were relatively tenuous. The South African Defiance Campaign of 1952 
was not very much, if at all, in the thoughts of the Montgomery bus 
boycotters and subsequent southern nonviolent protesters. Similarly the 
American movement, once it emerged, does not seem to have had a 
significant, discernable influence on the thinking of the anti-apartheid 
movement in South Africa. Compared with the attention given earlier to 
Booker T. Washington, Marcus Garvey, or even W. E. B. Du Bois, King 
and his actions did not cause a great stir in South Africa during his 
lifetime. The popular black press, to the extent that censorship and repres¬ 
sion allowed, did report occasionally on developments in the southern 
segregation struggle, but a review of important ANC literature for the 
period when King was active failed to yield references to him and the 
American movement. Apparently the ANC had little inclination to iden¬ 
tify itself publicly with the American civil rights movement. 76 

This relative lack of mutual awareness and cross-fertilization was partly 
an accident of chronology. The Defiance Campaign occurred at a time 
when African-American interest in militant nonviolence protest was at a 
low ebb; in 1952 the March on Washington Movement was dead, and 
CORE was barely surviving. By the time that the Montgomery bus boy¬ 
cott of 1955-56 showed the possibilities of nonviolent protest against Jim 
Crow in the American South, South African interest in Gandhian meth¬ 
ods was beginning to decline, as a result of the failure of the Defiance 
Campaign and subsequent boycotts to make any dent in the armor of 
apartheid. The most obvious result of nonviolent activism in South Af¬ 
rica, it seemed, was to provoke the government to greater repression and 
discrimination. At the time when the first student sit-ins of 1960 signified 
that the American civil rights movement was about to engage in nonvio¬ 
lent direct action on a broad front in the South, the African National 
Congress, having been banned and driven underground, was in the pro¬ 
cess of repudiating its nonviolent past and joining with the Communist 
party to carry out sabotage and prepare for armed conflict. Militant non¬ 
violence was apparently demonstrating its utility in one case and its futil¬ 
ity in the other. The American and South African struggles seem to have 
diverged decisively. The coming of the rigorous and oppressive: apartheid 
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regime at the same time that civil rights for blacks became a mainstream 
political issue in the United States would have provided ample cause for 
South African black intellectuals and protest leaders to break their habit 
of making close analogies between their own struggle for rights and the 
apparent progress of black Americans toward full equality. 

The social ideologies of the two movements diverged during the 1950s 
even more decisively than did their choice of means to be employed in the 
struggle for liberation. In 1948, the ANC and the NAACP, then clearly 
the organizational expressions of the black struggle for equality, were 
headed by men of similar social and economic beliefs. Walter White, 
executive secretary of the association, and the American-educated Dr. 
Alfred B. Xuma, president-general of the congress, were both liberals 
who believed that racial justice could be achieved through the gradual 
reform of an essentially capitalistic society. A difference between them, 
however, was that White would have no truck with Communists, whereas 
Xuma was willing to cooperate with them in the pursuit of immediate 
objectives. During the 1950s and early ’60s, the NAACP remained an 
anti-Communist liberal reform group. The direct-action groups that were 
at the forefront of the southern straggle did not fully share the associa¬ 
tion’s fear of Communist subversion—one of King’s closest advisers, Stan¬ 
ley Levison, had a party background, and SNCC at no point excluded 
Communists from membership. But the dominant assumption within the 
leadership of the nonviolent movement, at least up to 1963, was that its 
goals were compatible with democratic capitalism and were indeed a 
fulfillment of its promises of common citizenship and equal opportunity. 
It was only when some activists concluded in 1964 and 1965 that substan¬ 
tive black equality would not be achieved through pending or enacted 
civil rights legislation and required a fundamental transformation of the 
American economic and social system that broadly radical perspectives 
began to emerge, especially in SNCC. 77 

In South Africa, on the other hand, the triumph of the militant Youth 
Leaguers in 1949 led to the decline of bourgeois-liberal ideas and influ¬ 
ences in the ANC during the ’50s. Although initially anti-Communist, the 
Youth Leaguers, unlike the old-line conservatives in the ANC, were not 
advocates of liberal capitalism; for the most part they favored “African 
socialism,” which meant trying to adapt the communal ethos of the preco¬ 
lonial African village to the economic life of a modern nation. The work¬ 
ing alliance between the militant African nationalists and Communists 
that was cemented during the 1950s was premised on Communist support 
for African nationalism within South Africa and nationalist support for 
the Communist or Soviet position in world affairs. Hence the ANC jour¬ 
nal Liberation condemned American intervention in Korea and in 1958 
maintained that the United States had inherited from the European colo¬ 
nial powers the role of principal antagonist to the independence move¬ 
ments of Africa and Asia. Soviet suppression of the Hungarian revolu¬ 
tion, on the other hand, was applauded. Communist manipulation or an 
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uninformed anti-Americanism will not explain the depth of hostility to 
the United States found in the ANC literature of this period. It also has to 
be acknowledged that the Truman and Eisenhower administrations were 
giving strong support to a racist South African government that they 
regarded as a bulwark against the spread of Communism in Africa. In the 
United Nations during the 1950s, the United States generally voted 
against resolutions condemning South African apartheid out of fear of 
alienating a cold war ally. After one such vote, a young ANC activist 
wrote to his father, a leading non-Communist intellectual with longstand¬ 
ing ties to the United States, to express his total disillusionment with 
American policy. “I must say I am pretty fed up with the U.S.A.,” Joe 
Matthews wrote to Professor E. K. Matthews in November 1952, “their 
stand is rotten and the Eastern nations have beaten the West on the 
colour issue. ... I think America has lost African friendship. As far as I 
am concerned, I will henceforth look East where race discrimination is so 
taboo that it is made a crime by the state.” 78 

African-American nonviolent resisters of the late ’50s did not of course 
defend American policies toward South Africa and the Third World. In 
fact they identified from the beginning of their struggle with the indepen¬ 
dence movements of people of color elsewhere in the world and would 
have greeted with dismay evidence that the United States government was 
impeding these movements. When the Montgomery boycott was only two 
months old, King described what was happening as the local incarnation 
of a worldwide phenomenon: “The oppressed people of the world are 
rising up. They are revolting against colonialism, imperialism and other 
systems of oppression” (of which Jim Crow was obviously one). What 
King and other nonviolent civil rights leaders did not do until the Vietnam 
War raised the issue in an acute form in the mid-’60s was to criticize the 
United States government publicly and insistently for its role in suppress¬ 
ing popular struggles for independence from Western domination. There 
was a pragmatic justification for this restraint. It was to the United States 
government and to mainstream political groups that the movement was 
appealing in its effort to get segregation outlawed and the ballot made 
accessible. Criticism of the foreign policy of that government, especially 
when such criticism would have been immediately condemned as echoing 
the Communist line, would probably have damaged, perhaps fatally, the 
prospects for civil rights reform. The resulting failure of the movement to 
question publicly the world mission of American capitalism meant that its 
discourse could not have the relevance for the South African struggle that 
the rhetoric and ideology of some earlier African-American movements 
had possessed. 79 

The lack of sustained interaction on a common ideological wavelength 
does not obviate comparison between the two movements. The feature 
that makes comparison fruitful was of course the use of nonviolence as a 
method of protest and political pressure—in South Africa during the ’50s 
and in the United States between 1955 and 1965. In one crucial respect the 
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situation of southern blacks and black South Africans was the same— 
neither had the right to vote. Some forms of nonviolence are difficult to 
reconcile with democratic theory because they seek to nullify decisions 
made by a properly constituted majority. But in both of these instances 
the protesters were denied the suffrage and were able to argue that their 
employment of extraordinary means of exerting pressure was justified by 
their lack of access to other forms of political expression. Since 1943 the 
official aim of the African National Congress had been universal suffrage, 
and in the United States gaining the right to vote was a central goal of the 
civil rights struggle. John Lewis of SNCC recognized this commonality in 
his speech at the March on Washington in 1963: “One man, one vote is 
the African cry. It is ours, too.” Attainment of equal suffrage would 
presumably reduce, if not eliminate entirely, the need for nonviolent 
direct action, especially in South Africa where blacks would then consti¬ 
tute a majority of the electorate. As Chief Lutuli put it in 1952, “Non- 
Violent Passive Resistance” is “a most legitimate and humane political 
pressure technique for a people denied all effective means of constitu¬ 
tional striving.” Speaking at the Prayer Pilgrimage to Washington in 1957, 
King made a litany of the phrase “Give us the ballot,” and promised that 
if it were done “we will no longer have to worry the federal government 
about our basic rights. . . . We will no longer plead—we will write the 
proper laws on the. books.” 80 

The social and economic content of the democracy to be achieved 
through a nonracial suffrage was not firmly established in either case. The 
Congress Alliance’s Freedom Charter of 1955 had indicated that govern¬ 
ment ownership of some basic industries would be an essential part of the 
new order. In the United States, civil rights leaders such as A. Philip 
Randolph and Bayard Rustin were longstanding advocates of democratic 
socialism, and King had a strong inclination in that direction that surfaced 
toward the end of his career. But, as in the South African Communist 
conception of a two-stage revolution, the cause that required immediate 
attention was political and civil emancipation, a sine qua non for further 
progress. 

The two movements were also comparable in that they recruited 
most of their leadership from a similarly situated section of the black 
community—what a sociologist might describe as the educated elite of a 
subordinate color caste. Studies of the social composition of the ANC 
through the 1950s have shown conclusively that the organization was 
dominated by members of “an African bourgeoisie” or “petite bourgeoi¬ 
sie.” Since membership in this group depended more on education and 
professional qualifications than on wealth or relationship to the means of 
production and since this class did not function as a middle or buffer 
group within the larger society, the Marxian terminology is not entirely 
adequate. Distinguished both by their prestigious and privileged position 
within their own communities and by their lack of opportunity in the 
white dominated core society, members of the African elite were pushed 
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inexorably into assuming leadership in the black freedom struggle rather 
than accepting the meager rewards of staffing some of the organs of 
“separate development.” Paradoxically, apartheid provided new opportu¬ 
nities for independent professional and service activity in African town¬ 
ships and therefore helped to strengthen a group that was well situated to 
mobilize Africans against that very system. Studies of the social and pro¬ 
fessional profiles of ANC leaders and activists reveal that most of them 
came from relatively favored or “bourgeois” backgrounds and had ac¬ 
quired a far better than average education and set of occupational qualifi¬ 
cations. But it also shows that their ambitions were limited by the hori¬ 
zons of their own segregated communities, and that their loyalties were 
with the people whose status disabilities they shared and whom they 
served on a daily basis. In the 1950s, lawyers were the professionals best 
represented in the top leadership, replacing to some extent the physicians 
who had held sway in the 1940s. 81 

The leadership of the southern civil rights struggle possessed similar 
social characteristics. In his study of the Montgomery bus boycott, Steven 
M. Millner described the emergence of “a relatively independent black 
professional class” as crucial to the development of the movement. The 
educated class that had been produced by the black colleges of the South 
and then returned to their own communities as teachers, ministers, law¬ 
yers, and physicians were in a position almost identical to that of the 
“African petite bourgeoisie.” The main opportunities they possessed 
were in the service of their own people—with whom they shared the 
humiliations of Jim Crow and, more often than not, exclusion from voting 
booths to which uneducated whites often had access. The combination of 
personal frustration at the lack of wider opportunities and enforced soli¬ 
darity with less advantaged blacks made members of this class, like their 
South African counterparts, ready for radical actions on behalf of equal 
rights. Teachers were the largest element in this educated group, but 
ministers played the most conspicuous role, because, as we have seen, 
they had both greater independence and higher status in their communi¬ 
ties. In the 1960s, the younger aspirants to middle class status, the stu¬ 
dents in the black colleges, moved to the forefront of protest. Although 
many of them had working class backgrounds they shared much of the 
world view of the African-American educated class and, as students, were 
relatively free from day-to-day white surveillance and intimidation. 82 

It was a special product of legalized segregation that such elites were 
not—as is often the case under less stringent and blatantly racist forms of 
ethnic or colonial domination—subject to detachment and alienation 
from their communities by a system of rewards and opportunities that 
allowed a favored few to move into the lower ranks of the governing 
apparatus established by the dominant group. Where race per se is the 
main line of division in society, as it clearly was in South Africa and the 
American South, resistance will normally take the form of a cross-class 
movement led by members of the educated middle class. This does not 
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mean, however, that less-educated and working-class blacks made little 
contribution to whatever success these movements achieved. It was the 
plain folk who sustained the boycotts, often at great personal sacrifice. In 
the campaigns to desegregate lunch counters and department stores in 
southern cities, the abuse or arrest of student protesters exposed the 
problem and raised people’s consciousness, but it was the well-sustained 
consumer boycotts that brought local merchants to the bargaining table. 
Consumer boycotts played a lesser role in the South African struggle, 
although there was a relatively effective boycott of potatoes, a crop raised 
mostly with black convict labor, in 1958-59. South African blacks were so 
poor, and consumed so little that they could get along without, that the 
boycott weapon was less available to them than to the relatively more 
affluent southern African-Americans. Successful bus boycotts to protest 
higher fares showed what poor Africans could do when their vital inter¬ 
ests were threatened and there was a way to fight back. The point needing 
to be made is not some elitist notion that educated people are more 
intelligent and virtuous than others. It is rather that freedom struggles 
fought on the terrain of color differentiation established by centuries of 
white racist domination were, and had to be, movements of peoples or 
communities rather than social classes. 83 

The most significant structural difference between the Defiance Cam¬ 
paign and the nonviolent civil rights movement was that the latter grew 
out of a number of local struggles and was sustained by strong organiza¬ 
tions and institutions at the community level, whereas the former was for 
the most part a centrally planned, frorn-the-top-down operation. The one 
area where the Defiance Campaign achieved something like mass involve¬ 
ment was the Eastern Cape, where it was able to build on the firm base 
provided by a recent history of local mobilization and protest activity. But 
nothing like the network of “movement centers” that was the source of the 
American movement existed to buttress nonviolent campaigns in South 
Africa. Where such centers existed in South Africa they were usually tied 
to labor organizations and trade unions; in the United States it was the 
black churches and colleges that did the most to sustain local activism. 
Since every southern city had relatively prosperous black churches and 
many had some kind of higher education facility for blacks, such an institu¬ 
tional matrix for community protest was widely available, whereas black 
unions were well established in only a few places in the South Africa of the 
1950s. Furthermore, South African black townships of the 1950s were 
quite different from southern black communities. Their populations, 
which included a large number of transients and illegal residents, were 
much less stable and significantly poorer; there was a proportionately 
much smaller middle class; there were fewer well established cultural or 
religious institutions; and there was little black entrepreneurship or busi¬ 
ness activity. Attempts were constantly being made to establish commu¬ 
nity associations, but they had much less success than comparable efforts 
in Montgomery or Birmingham. 84 
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Even if the forces opposing each movement had been identical in 
strength and determination—which of course they were not—there seems 
little doubt that a centralized movement like the South African would 
have been easier to repress than the more decentralized and diffuse Ameri¬ 
can movement. Even before the ANC was banned, the government was 
able to hobble it severely merely by banning or arresting its top leaders. In 
some states of the American South in the 1950s, the NAACP was ren¬ 
dered ineffectual by state legal harassment that came close to an outright 
ban. It was partly to fill the vacuum created by persecution of the NAACP 
that independent local movements developed. These local movement cen¬ 
ters were more difficult to suppress by state action, and they flourished in 
places where the NAACP could no longer show itself. If such strong local 
communities and institutions had existed in South Africa, the government 
might have faced a variety of local actions that would have been much 
more difficult to counter than the nationwide campaign of the ANC in 
1952. (In the 1980s, when a stronger matrix of community organizations 
existed, a more effective nonviolent resistance to apartheid became feasi¬ 
ble.) The ANC’s efforts, during the mid-’50s, to assume the leadership of 
local struggles over housing or transportation suffered from its failure to 
adjust its methods and organizational style to grass-roots initiatives. In the 
later stages of the civil rights movement, SCLC was sometimes accused of 
coopting local campaigns and undercutting local initiatives. But its great 
successes in Birmingham and Selma were the product of a skillful coordina¬ 
tion of local, regional, and national perspectives. SCLC’s genius was that 
it could channel and harness community energies and initiatives to make 
them serve the cause of national civil rights reform. 85 

Besides differing structurally, the two campaigns also diverged in the 
less tangible realm of movement culture and ethos. As the special promi¬ 
nence of ministers and churches in the American struggle reveals, reli¬ 
gious belief and emotion were integral to the movement and helped to 
define its essential character. As prophet/saint of the movement, King 
was instrumental in making it a moral and religious crusade, and not 
merely the self-interested action of a social group. The opposition of large 
numbers of black churches and churchpeople to nonviolent direct action 
may belie any notion that African-American Christianity inevitably or 
automatically sanctions militant protest, but King’s creative application 
and interpretation of the gospel showed that it had the capacity to do so. 
The South African struggle, unlike the American, did not produce a 
Gandhi-like figure who could inspire the masses by persuading them that 
nonviolent protest was their duty to God. There was a reservoir of reli¬ 
gious belief and practice that might have been tapped—it surfaced at 
times in local actions. But the ANC leadership was mainly composed of 
highly educated men who had gone to mission schools and whose religious 
beliefs had little connection with those of the working-class Africans who 
had been attracted to independent Zionist churches by the millions. The 
rival Pan-Africanist Congress formed in 1959 made a greater effort to 
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draw independent churches into the struggle, but it did not have time to 
accomplish much before it was banned. What King did that no South 
African leader had a chance of doing was to fuse a black folk Christianity 
that was his own heritage with the Gandhian conception of nonviolent 
resistance to define a cause that stirred the souls of its followers and 
disarmed the opposition of many whites. The more obviously conditional 
and pragmatic civil disobedience that characterized the Defiance Cam¬ 
paign did not have the same resonance. 86 

Of course the resonance of the American movement was in part the 
result of the extensive and usually sympathetic press coverage that it 
received, and, by the ’60s, of its exposure on national television. The 
Defiance Campaign by contrast received relatively little attention from 
the white South African press and the international media (which is one 
reason why it did not figure more prominently in the thinking of African- 
American passive resisters.) The possibly decisive effects of contrasting 
press or media treatment suggests that differences in the nature of the 
movements may tell us less about why they ultimately succeeded or failed 
than we are likely to learn from examining their external circumstances — 
what they were up against. 

The American protesters faced a divided, fragmented, and uncertain 
governmental opposition. The most important division among whites that 
the movement was able to exploit was between northerners who lacked a 
regional commitment to legalized segregation and southerners who be¬ 
lieved that Jim Crow was central to their culture. A key element in the 
kind of success the movement was able to achieve stemmed directly from 
its ability to get the federal government on its side and to utilize the U.S. 
Constitution against the outmoded states’-rights philosophy of the south¬ 
ern segregationists. When King proclaimed that “civil disobedience to 
local laws is civil obedience to national laws,” he exploited a tactical 
advantage the South African resisters did not possess; for they had no 
alternative to a direct confrontation with centralized state power. South 
African black protest leaders had long tried to drive a wedge between 
British imperial and South African settler regimes, but the withdrawal of 
British influence beginning as early as 1906 had rendered such hopes 
illusory. For all practical purposes, South African whites in the 1950s were 
monolithic in their defense of perpetual white domination. In the United 
States it was of course federal intervention to overrule state practices of 
segregation and disfranchisement in the southern states that brought an 
end to Jim Crow. In South Africa there was no such power to which 
protesters could appeal against apartheid. 87 

The geopolitical context of the cold war and decolonization of Africa 
and Asia also cut in opposite ways, ultimately helping the American 
movement and hindering the South African. In the United States, the 
competition with the Soviet Union for the “hearts and minds” of Africans 
and Asians, especially by the early ’60s when several African nations had 
achieved independence, made legalized segregation a serious interna- 
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tional liability for the Kennedy and Johnson administrations. As reasons 
of state were added to other factors working against Jim Crow, the federal 
government became more susceptible to pressures from the civil rights 
movement. In South Africa, on the other hand, fears of Communist 
subversion within the country and of Soviet influence in the newly inde¬ 
pendent African states of southern and central Africa panicked the white 
political leadership into pressing ahead with more radical schemes for 
racial separation and the political repression of the black majority. Under¬ 
lying these contrary assessments of the dangers of black insurgency was 
the basic difference between a white majority facing a demand for the 
inclusion of a minority and a white minority conscious that extension of 
democratic rights would empower a black majority. 88 

It would be cynical, however, to see nothing in the positive responses of 
many white Americans to the civil rights movement except self-interested 
calculations. White America has not been of one mind historically on the 
place of blacks in the republic. In the North at least, there has been an 
alternative or oppositional tradition in white racial thought, originating in 
the antislavery movement, that advocated the public equality of the races 
and offered a standing challenge, although one that was only intermit¬ 
tently influential, to the deeply rooted white supremacist tradition that 
was a legacy of African-American slavery. At times, as during Reconstruc¬ 
tion and in the 1960s, racial liberals became ideologically dominant and 
responded to black demands for civil and political equality with major 
reforms. (But being liberals they had great difficulty in addressing the 
problem of economic inequality.) In South Africa, by contrast, there was 
virtually no tradition of white racial liberalism that went beyond a benevo¬ 
lent paternalism and no strong set of democratic assumptions that could 
be applied to race relations. Nelson Mandela caught this difference when 
asked by an American journalist in one of his rare prison interviews 
during the 1980s why he had not followed the example of Martin Luther 
King and remained nonviolent: “Mr. Mandela said that conditions in 
South Africa are ‘totally different’ from conditions in the United States in 
the 1960s. In the United States, he said, democracy was deeply en¬ 
trenched, and people struggling then had access to institutions that pro¬ 
tected human rights. The white community in the United States was more 
liberal than whites in South Africa, and public authorities were restrained 
bylaw.” 89 

Was it therefore inevitable that a nonviolent movement for basic civil 
rights would succeed in the United States and fail in South Africa? As 
probable as these outcomes might seem to be, one can readily imagine 
things turning out differently. It is arguable that without the astute and 
inspirational leadership provided by King and others the struggle for 
black civil and political equality would have taken much longer. Any 
claim that the Civil Rights Acts of 1964 and ’65 were inevitable obscures 
the creative achievements of the movement. For South Africa, the 1961 
decision of the ANC to sanction some forms of violence remains question - 
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able; the full potential of nonviolent resistance may not been have been 
exhausted, and the sabotage campaign that resulted from the decision 
was, in the short run at least, a disastrous failure that devastated the 
organization. Historian Tom Lodge has pointed to the relative success of 
the last mass nonviolent action of the 1960s—the three-day stay-at-home 
of 1961—and has also noted that one ANC-affiliated organization that 
was not banned immediately after the Sharpeville massacre of 1960—the 
South African Congress of Trade Unions (SACTU)—had a capability for 
politically motivated strikes that was never fully exploited. Clearly the 
sabotage campaign that became the center of resistance activity in the 
1960s exposed the ANC’s top leadership to arrest and imprisonment. If 
nonviolence had its inherent limitations as a resistance strategy under the 
kind of conditions that prevailed in South Africa, it would be hard to 
establish from its record of achievement in the 1960s and ’70s that the 
resort to violence, however justifiable in the abstract, represented a more 
effective method of struggle. Of course the key historical actors, such as 
Nelson Mandela and Oliver Tambo did not have the benefit of historical 
hindsight and can scarcely be condemned for trying something different 
when nonviolent resistance had obviously failed to move the regime and 
had become more and more difficult to undertake. Furthermore, sabo¬ 
tage at least kept the ANC visible at a time when the government was 
trying to destroy it. A revival of sabotage actions in the late ’70s would be 
instrumental in restoring the ANC to the forefront of the anti-apartheid 
struggle. 90 

Martin Luther King, Jr., first showed a strong interest in South African 
affairs in 1957 when he acted as chairman of an international “Declaration 
of Conscience” against human rights violations under apartheid. In 1959, 
he wrote to Chief Lutuli to express his admiration for the ANC presi¬ 
dent’s courage and dignity and to forward a copy of Stride Toward Free¬ 
dom. The Sharpeville massacre in 1960 and the awarding of the Nobel 
Peace Prize to Lutuli for his espousal of nonviolent resistance heightened 
King’s interest and prompted him. to speak out more frequently against 
apartheid. In a 1962 address to the NAACP national convention, King 
invoked Lutuli to exemplify his doctrine of nonviolence: “If 1 lived in 
South Africa today, I would join Chief Lithuli [.si'cj as he says to his 
people, ‘Break this law. Don’t take the unjust pass system where you must 
have passes. Take them and tear them up and throw them away.’ ” 91 
King made his fullest statement about South Africa in a speech given in 
London, England, on December 7,1964, as he was on route to receiving 
his own Nobel Peace Prize in Oslo. 

In our struggle for freedom and justice in the U.S., which has also been so 
long and arduous, we feel a powerful sense of identification with those in the 
far more deadly struggle for freedom in South Africa. We know how Afri¬ 
cans there, and their friends of other races, strove for half a century to win 
their freedom by non-violent methods, and we know how this non-violence 
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was met by increasing violence from the state, increasing repression, culmi¬ 
nating in the shootings of Sharpeville and all that has happened since. . . . 
even in Mississippi we can organize to register Negro voters, we can speak to 
the press, we can in short organize people in non-violent action. But in South 
Africa even the mildest form of non-violent resistance meets with years of 
punishment, and leaders over many years have been silenced and impris¬ 
oned. We can understand how in that situation people felt so desperate that 
they turned to other methods, such as sabotage . 92 

Like Mandela two decades later, King was sensitive to the differences 
between the two movements that would make nonviolence more feasible 
and effective in the American case. But in the same speech he indicated a 
way that nonviolence could be brought to bear against apartheid. “Our 
responsibility presents us with a unique opportunity,” he told his British 
audience. “We can join in the one form of non-violent action that could 
bring freedom and justice to South Africa; the action which African lead¬ 
ers have appealed for in a massive movement for economic sanctions.” 
Almost exactly one year after his London speech, King made another 
strong appeal for sanctions against South Africa in an address on behalf of 
the American Committee on Africa. “The international potential of non¬ 
violence has never been employed,” he said. “Non-violence has been 
practiced within national borders in India, the U.S. and in regions of 
Africa with spectacular success. The time has come fully to utilize non¬ 
violence through a massive international boycott. . . .” 93 

King, who gave vigorous support to the sanctions movement for the 
remaining few years of his life, did not of course live to see the anti¬ 
apartheid movement come to fruition without unleashing the violent revo¬ 
lution that so many thought would be necessary for the overthrow of 
official white supremacy. It is now possible to argue that the breakthrough 
that came with the release of Nelson Mandela and the unbanning of the 
ANC was as much, if not more, the result of international nonviolence as a 
fruit of the strategy of violent resistance inaugurated by the congress in the 
1960s. The apartheid regime was not in fact decisively defeated on the 
battlefield or driven from power by a successful domestic insurrection. The 
armed struggle of the ANC served to remind the world that blacks were 
determined to be liberated from white oppression, but it was the moral 
disapproval of much of humanity that destroyed the morale and self- 
confidence of South Africa’s ruling whites, and the increasingly effective 
economic sanctions that persuaded its business community and those in 
the government whom they influenced that apartheid had no future. Of 
course those sanctions would have been lighter and the disapprobation less 
sharp if the domestic resistance of the 1980s had not provoked the govern¬ 
ment into a final effort to use force to suppress dissent. But that domestic 
resistance was primarily a matter of withdrawing cooperation from the 
regime. Although violence occurred—and to some extent was encouraged 
by the ANC’s call from exile to make the country “ungovernable”— the 
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organized opposition within South Africa mounted a great domestic boy¬ 
cott to parallel the international one. The spirit of Gandhi, long since 
repudiated by the ANC, was alive and well in the nonviolent United Demo¬ 
cratic Front, the domestic movement that rallied behind the ANC’s goal of 
a nonracial democratic South Africa. 94 

In 1989, the Front defied government banning orders, and as the Mass 
Democratic Movement mounted the first disciplined nonviolent actions 
against specific segregation policies since 1960. Conspicuous as leaders of 
the marches and sit-ins that brought petty apartheid to an end even before 
the release of Nelson Mandela were clergymen such as Allan Boesak and 
Desmond Tutu both of whom had been greatly influenced by King and the 
church-based American Freedom Struggle—and the demonstrations they 
led featured the singing of African-American freedom songs. Nonvio¬ 
lence per se may not have been sufficient to liberate South Africa, but it is 
no longer possible to deny that it played a major role in bringing that 
nation to the brink of democracy. It would not be beyond the power of 
historical analogy to describe the successful anti-apartheid movement as 
Birmingham and Selma on a world scale. 
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“Black Man You Are on Your Own”: 
Black Power and 
Black Consciousness 


Pan-Africanism in South Africa, 1944-1960 

World War II awakened or strengthened independence movements in 
Asia and Africa and reduced the capacity of the Western imperial powers 
to suppress them. Unlike India, Indonesia, and Vietnam, where the war 
ended leaving strong nationalist parties or guerrilla armies ready to chal¬ 
lenge European hegemony, the African colonies of England and France 
remained quiet and seemingly under control in 1945. But progress toward 
decolonization elsewhere encouraged African nationalists to act on the 
assumption that independence was a realistic aspiration. Eixcept where 
there was substantial European settlement or other special conditions (as 
in Kenya, Rhodesia, Algeria, and the Portuguese colonies), these hopes 
were fulfilled by the early 1960s without the need for sustained guerrilla 
warfare. The emergence of new African nations helped inspire the Ameri¬ 
can civil rights movement, as well as the anti-apartheid struggle in South 
Africa. 

But the precise relationship of American and South African freedom 
struggles to the independence of black Africa and the Pan-African ideol¬ 
ogy that was associated with it was far from simple and straightforward. 
Were black Americans really Africans or had two or three centuries of 
exile and acculturation turned them into Americans? There could be no 
doubt about the Africanness of Bantu-speaking South Africans, but did 
the presence of substantial white and Indian settler minorities mean that a 
liberated South Africa could not be purely and simply African but would 
have to be a special kind of “multi-racial” or “nonracial” society? The 
1950s saw a struggle within the African National Congress between the 
multi-racialists and the Africanists that ruptured the organization. In the 
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late 1960s in the United States, advocates of Black Power and black 
nationalism challenged the integrationist ideology of the civil rights move¬ 
ment and gave new emphasis to African roots and identities. Shortly 
thereafter, the South African Black Consciousness movement borrowed 
some of the new African-American language of black pride and self- 
determination to question in a new way the ANC’s insistent nonracialism. 
Both movements—Black Power and Black Consciousness—sought to en¬ 
courage what Jean-Paul Sartre has called an “anti-racist racism”; they 
accepted the racial identity constructed for them by white oppressors and 
turned it against its creators by using it as a basis of solidarity and struggle 
against white domination. 1 

The postwar Pan-African movement was inaugurated at a conference in 
Manchester, England, in 1945. Unlike the earlier Pan-African conferences 
in which Du Bois and other African-Americans had played key roles, this 
one was dominated by representatives from Great Britain’s African colo¬ 
nies, who anticipated that the winds of change in the British Empire would 
blow in favor of self-government. The only African-American in at- 
tendence was Du Bois himself, who was an observer rather than an official 
delegate. South Africa had two representatives, but they were chosen in an 
irregular and haphazard way; their main qualification was that they hap¬ 
pened to be in England at the right time. The conference did pass resolu¬ 
tions denouncing the discriminatory policies of the Smuts government, but 
its deliberations attracted relatively little attention in South Africa. Ac¬ 
cording to a leading historian of Pan-Africanism, the role of South Africa 
in the postwar movement was “peripheral” and “diminishing.” 2 

Nevertheless, the election of Kwame Nkrumah as prime minister of the 
Gold Coast in 1951 and the subsequent struggle that led to the indepen¬ 
dence of Ghana in 1957 made black Americans and South Africans keenly 
aware of the rise of a free Africa. The ANC cabled congratulations to 
Nkrumah after his 1951 election victory and sent representatives to the 
Pan-African conference that the president of the new nation of Ghana 
hosted in 1958. Within the ANC a faction emerged that identified strongly 
with Nkrumah and his brand of Pan-Africanism. In the United States, the 
rise of Nkrumah did not have a dramatic effect on organizations and 
ideologies; but the hero of West African independence was cheered by a 
huge crowd in Harlem when he visited the United States in 1956, and 
interviewers seeking to gauge the impact of recent events in Africa on 
black Americans found a new sense of pride along with strong expecta¬ 
tions that the regal image of Nkrumah would replace the negative stereo¬ 
types of blacks that were the stock-in-trade of white supremacists. 3 

The African-American organization that paid closest attention to Af¬ 
rica during the 1940s and early ’50s was the Council on African Affairs, a 
small group of black radicals that sought to influence American policy on 
Africa. From its inception in 1937 the organization had taken a particular 
interest in South Africa; its principal founder was Max Yergan, who had 
spent seventeen years as a representative of the international YMCA in 
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South Africa. His South African experiences, which had included a signifi¬ 
cant behind-the-scenes involvement in African politics, had changed him 
from a Christian liberal into a Marxist-Leninist; from its founding there¬ 
fore the Council on African Affairs was resolutely leftist and pro-Soviet. 
In 1939, Paul Robeson assumed the chairmanship of the council, and this 
celebrated singer, actor, and friend of the Soviet Union became the per¬ 
sonification of the organization in the eyes of the public as well as a 
dominant force in its deliberations. 4 

In 1945, Du Bois invited Yergan and Robeson to participate in the Pan- 
African conference, but neither did so; and the council took no official 
notice of it, probably because the Communist party opposed the confer¬ 
ence. (Its principal convenor, George Padmore, was known for his belief 
that Communism and Pan-Africanism were incompatible ideologies.) It 
was indicative of Du Bois’ own growing sympathy for the Soviet side in the 
Cold War that he continued to be deeply involved in the affairs of the 
council. The rise of the militant anti-Communism and the witch-hunt atmo¬ 
sphere of the McCarthy era doomed the organization to a marginal posi¬ 
tion in African-American life. In 1948 Yergan underwent a strange conver¬ 
sion to fervent anti-Communism. This radical shift of allegiances of course 
split the organization, and Robeson and Du Bois emerged victorious in the 
ensuing struggle for control. The subsequent history of the council until its 
dissolution in 1955 was similar to that of other organizations that had been 
designated as “Communist fronts.” It was in effect harassed out of exis¬ 
tence and was replaced by the pacifist and interracial American Commit¬ 
tee on Africa as the principal American expression of solidarity with Afri¬ 
can liberation. It is indicative of the weakness of black nationalism in the 
United States during the 1950s that there was no significant group of black 
intellectuals and activists who gave strong support to the non-Communist 
Pan-Africanism represented by Nkrumah and Padmore. 5 

The expression “Black Power,” which would become the slogan for a 
black nationalist revival in the late ’60s and early ’70s, was first used in a 
widely noticed way in 1954 when it served as the title of black novelist 
Richard Wright’s account of his trip to the Gold Coast to observe the 
nationalist movement. But Wright was the antithesis of a cultural Pan- 
Africanist who glorified African traditions. A confirmed modernist and 
rationalist, Wright deprecated the customs and values that Africans inher¬ 
ited from their precolonial past. He defended the independence move¬ 
ment as necessary to the modernization of Africa rather than as the 
revival of a glorious precolonial ethos, and his advice for Nkrumah and 
other emerging African leaders was “the militarization of African life” to 
root out the tribalism and superstition of “the fetish-ridden past.” For 
Wright, who spoke for a segment of the African-American intellectual 
community, the emergence of “Black Power” in Africa or the United 
States was to be welcomed—but only if it was the fruit of the progressive 
scientific and technological spirit that had energized the West, and not the 
reflection of a romantic belief in the African soul. 6 
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In South Africa, on the other hand, a mystical and philosophical Pan- 
Africanism was an indigenous growth as well as a way of thinking encour¬ 
aged by the rise of independence movements elsewhere in Africa. Anton 
Lembede, the founder of the ANC Youth League in 1944 and its guiding 
spirit until his death in 1947 at the age of thirty-three, was a major expo¬ 
nent of the idea that Africanism represented an alternative to Euro- 
peanism in all of its aspects. For Lembede, the white man’s civilization was 
based on materialism, rationalism, and individualism, whereas the true 
nature of the African was spiritualistic, intuitive, and communal. Reject¬ 
ing Marxism as merely another Western materialistic philosophy, he called 
upon Africans to overthrow Western intellectual and economic domina¬ 
tion by returning to what he conceived of as the essential outlook of their 
ancestors. Government would be based on the kind of localized consensus 
that had ruled traditional African societies, and the economy would be 
socialistic in the sense of community control of resources rather than as the 
fulfillment of a mechanistic Western ideology. Under Lembede’s influence 
the Youth League initially adopted for its slogan the old Ethiopianist and 
Garveyite slogan of “Africa for the Africans”; the first affirmation in its 
1944 creed was that “We believe in the divine destiny of nations.” The 
nation in question was defined as all Africans “from the Mediterranean 
Sea in the North to the Indian and Atlantic Oceans in the South” who were 
expected to unify and “speak with one voice.” It followed that “an African 
must lead Africans” because “no foreigner can . . . truly and genuinely 
interpret the African spirit which is unique and peculiar to Africans only.” 
Lembede made it clear that the whites and Indians resident in South Africa 
were foreigners who should not presume to give leadership to the African 
liberation struggle. 7 

Lembede’s notion that each nation has “its own divine mission” was 
influenced to some extent by his reading of European romantic national¬ 
ists, and at times he seemed to be propounding an Africanized version of 
the message that Afrikaner nationalists had derived from some of the 
same sources. But Lambede’s cultural nationalism also had roots in the 
lived experience of Africans who had been deprived of ancestral lands 
and denied the right to follow traditional customs. It came ultimately 
from the same deeply rooted impulses that had given rise to Ethio- 
pianism, Garveyism, and Africanist millennialism earlier in the century. 
His “imagined community” was not some specific historical nation that 
was seeking to regain its lost independence but rather black Africa as a 
whole. Africa, as “a black man’s country,” must be unified: “Out of its 
heterogeneous tribes,” he wrote in 1946, “there must emerge a homoge¬ 
neous nation. The basis of national unity is the nationalistic feeling of 
Africans, the feeling of being Africans irrespective of tribal connections, 
social status, educational attainments, or economic class.” 8 

Within the African National Congress, however, Lembede’s thorough¬ 
going cultural nationalism never became the predominant ideology. The 
active members of the Congress, including many of the more militant 
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younger adherents who belonged to the Youth League during the late 
’40s, were too deeply embued with the cosmopolitanism and universalism 
that they had learned in mission schools, at Fort Hare Native College, or 
from their associations with white liberals and radicals to become whole¬ 
hearted and consistent Africanists. The Youth League Manifesto of 1948 
sought a middle ground between Lembede’s Africanism and the universal- 
ist liberalism that had previously dominated the thinking of the ANC. 
Instead of calling for a definitive choice between Africa and Europe, it 
advocated “a policy of assimilating the best elements in European and 
other civilisations and cultures on the basis of what is good and durable in 
the African’s own culture and civilisation.” While affirming the Africanist 
principle that “Africa was, has been and still is the Blackman’s conti¬ 
nent,” it went on to reject as “extreme and revolutionary” the kind of 
African nationalism that “centres around Marcus Garvey’s slogan— 
‘Africa for the Africans’ ”—and “the cry ‘hurl the Whiteman to the sea’ ” 
in favor of a “moderate” version based on the realization that in South 
Africa “the different racial groups have come to stay.” The goal therefore 
was not complete Africanization but rather “the abandonment of white 
domination” and “the inauguration of a free society where racial oppres¬ 
sion and persecution will be outlawed.” Lembede’s influence persisted, 
however, in the manifesto’s assertion that, as a practical matter, Africans 
would have to go it alone, for they “will be wasting their time and deflect¬ 
ing their forces if they look up to Europeans either for inspiration or help 
in their political struggle.” Indians and Coloreds were also oppressed but 
in ways different from Africans; they should therefore form their own 
organizations which could then cooperate with the ANC “on common 
issues.” 9 

The manifesto of 1948 was especially clear on one point—that there 
should be no cooperation with Communists. “There are certain groups,” 
it noted pointedly, “which seek to impose on our struggle cut and dried 
formulae, which so far from clarifying the issues of our struggle, only 
serve to obscure the fundamental fact that we are oppressed not as a class, 
but as a people, as a Nation. Such wholesale importation of methods and 
tactics which might have succeeded in other countries, like Europe, where 
conditions were different, might harm the cause of our people’s free¬ 
dom. ...” Commenting on the manifesto in a personal letter written in 
October 1949, Nelson Mandela, then national secretary of the Youth 
League, wrote that “The ground plan and cornerstone of our policy is 
African nationalism which is the exact antithesis of Communism.” But 
after the Communist party of South Africa was banned in 1950 because of 
the danger that it was thought to pose for the apartheid regime, those 
Youth leaguers who had moved into the ANC leadership repudiated their 
earlier anti-Communism and cemented the alliance with the underground 
Communist party and its sympathizers—white and black—that would 
become a permanent ANC policy. Besides calculating that “the enemy of 
my enemy is my friend,” emerging leaders such as Nelson Mandela, Wal - 
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ter Sisulu, and Oliver Tambo concluded that the United States, which was 
then supporting the South African government as a cold war ally, was now 
the principal international enemy of liberation movements, while the So¬ 
viet Union, whatever one thought of its form of government, was ready 
and able to aid in struggles against Western imperial domination. It was 
those former Youth Leaguers who retained a strong distrust of Commu¬ 
nists (especially white ones) who became the Pan-Africanist dissidents erf 
the 1950s. 10 

During the early 1950s, the ANC pursued a strategy of alliances with 
organizations representing the other South African racial groups. As we 
have already seen, the Defiance Campaign of 1952 was undertaken under 
the joint sponsorship of the ANC and the South African Indian Congress. 
In 1953, Professor Z. K. Matthews, a leading African intellectual and 
longtime ANC stalwart, proposed in a speech to the congress’s Cape 
provincial conference that a “CONGRESS OF THE PEOPLE, represent¬ 
ing all the people of this country irrespective of race or colour” be con¬ 
vened “to draw up a FREEDOM CHARTER for the DEMOCRATIC 
SOUTH AFRICA OF THE FUTURE.” Shortly thereafter the Congress 
of Democrats, a small organization composed of white leftists, and the 
South African Coloured People’s Organization were formed to join with 
the ANC and the SAIC in the “Congress Alliance.” The Congress of the 
People, in which each of the congresses was equally represented, was held 
in June 1955, and out of it came the “Freedom Charter,” the document 
that remains to this day the fundamental statement of the ANC’s philoso¬ 
phy. Besides calling for political democracy and a partial socialization of 
the economy, it asserted in the first clause of the preamble that “South 
Africa belongs to all who live in it, black and white”—a clear repudiation 
of the Africanist view that South Africa was similar in all essential respects 
to the black nations that were struggling for independence elsewhere in 
the continent. 11 

The name given in the 1950s to the new doctrine of inter-group rela¬ 
tions was “multi-racialism,” and the Freedom Charter appeared to advo¬ 
cate a policy of ethnic federation rather than a straightforward form of 
majoritarian democracy. “ALL NATIONAL GROUPS SHALL HAVE 
EQUAL RIGHTS,” the charter proclaimed, which meant “There shall 
be equal status in the bodies of state, in the courts and in the schools for 
all national groups and races.” It was the multi-racial aspect of the charter 
that aroused the opposition of the minority that called itself “Pan- 
Africanist” and eventually broke away to form a separate organization. 
The Pan-Africanists objected strenuously to the equality of representa¬ 
tion with the African majority that was accorded to the three smaller 
racial groups in the Congress Alliance and also apparently in the “demo¬ 
cratic” government of the future. This denial of special claims of the 
Bantu-speaking Africans as the original inhabitants of most of South 
Africa and the overwhelming majority of the current population seemed 
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to them perversely unfair, and they looked for a conspiratorial explana¬ 
tion. The villains of the piece, they concluded, were white Communists. 

It did appear, in fact, that the Freedom Charter itself was written 
mainly by white members of the Congress of Democrats and was not even 
seen by ANC president Albert Lutuli before its presentation to the Con¬ 
gress of the People—although it was later formally approved without 
amendment by a special conference of the ANC. The socio-economic 
program of the charter—nationalization of banks and “monopoly indus¬ 
try,” equal access to land, and the establishment of a welfare state—was 
in fact social-democratic rather than Communist in character; there was 
little in it that the British Labor party or the French Socialist party would 
have found objectionable. As advocates of a form of democratic socialism 
themselves, the Africanists were in no position to condemn the charter as 
the blueprint for a Communist South Africa. But it was their conviction 
that Communists concealed their true motives until they gained control of 
a movement or organization that could then be used to further the inter¬ 
ests of the Soviet Union. Such an interpretation of the origins of the 
Freedom Charter could be found in an influential book published in 1956 
by George Padmore, one of the leaders of the international Pan-African 
movement and a major influence on Pan-Africanist thinking in South 
Africa. 12 

It was, however, as whites as well as Communists or fellow travelers 
that the Congress of Democrats had allegedly conspired to highjack the 
African liberation struggle. Beneath universalist ideologies, the Pan- 
Africanists believed, were deeper loyalties determined by racial or ethnic 
origin. The Pan-Africanists also distrusted Indian leaders, some of whom 
were also Communists, for similar reasons; it was believed that they were 
maneuvering for ethnic advantage in a post-apartheid South Africa rather 
than simply enlisting in the struggle for majority rule. Many Africanists 
believed that whites and Indians were alien “settlers” in South Africa and 
not part of the nation that was seeking self-determination. (Coloreds, in 
light of their partially indigenous ancestry, might be included.) The harsh 
attacks on radical Europeans and Indians as untrustworthy outsiders in 
which some Pan-Africanist engaged led their opponents in the Congress 
Alliance to accuse them of racism. 13 

Robert Sobukwe, the most astute and articulate of Pan-Africanists, had 
a compelling and effective response to the charge that he and his follow¬ 
ers were guilty of a black version of the racism that was the bane of South 
Africa. A man of undeniable humanity and integrity who was chosen to 
head the breakaway Pan-Africanist Congress in 1959, Sobukwe described 
the Pan-Africanists as the only true nonracialists or anti-racists because 
they alone denied the significance of the color distinctions that the regime 
had made the basis of apartheid. The Congress Alliance, he contended, 
had actually endorsed and perpetuated these white-imposed racial divi¬ 
sions by organizing itself as a federation of ethnically exclusive organiza- 
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tions and advocating special protections for minorities in a future South 
African constitution. Sobukwe did claim for the African majority the 
right to carry on its own struggle for national liberation, but his vision of 
the future was of a totally nonracial society in which groups currently 
defined by ethnicity or color would have no special political status. In the 
classic tradition of Western liberalism, he made individuals and not 
groups or classes the repository of rights, one of which was to be free of 
racial or ethnic discrimination. 14 

But there was an obvious weakness in Sobukwe’s argument. The Pan- 
Africanists believed that the masses of Africans were acutely sensitive to 
the racial or national aspect of their oppression and could be mobilized 
most effectively for revolutionary action on the basis of an appeal to anti¬ 
white sentiments. But could racial feelings be turned off once they had 
been aroused and after they had fulfilled their function as a catalyst for 
action? Furthermore, as we have seen, the Pan-Africanists tended to 
believe that racial or national identities were more fundamental than 
identities based on class or mere membership in the human race. What 
reason, therefore, was there to expect that an African majority would not 
favor its own kind and discriminate against Indian and white minorities? 

Differing views on the ontological meaning of race was at the heart of 
the philosophical quarrel between Charterists and Pan-Africanists. Sup¬ 
porters of the Congress Alliance, despite their willingness to make conces¬ 
sions to the de facto racial and ethnic divisions that existed in South 
African society, were reluctant to attribute any ultimate or deterministic 
significance to skin color or ancestry. If they were Marxists, they believed 
that identities based on class (or relation to the means of production) 
would prove in the long run to be more basic than those derived from 
race. In fact they tended to view a strong sense of racial identity as a form 
of “false consciousness” deliberately encouraged by the masters of capi¬ 
tal. Liberals in the ANC drew primarily on Christian or humanistic con¬ 
ceptions of the potential solidarity of all humankind. On the surface the 
Pan-Africanists seemed to agree. Sobukwe denounced “the myth of race” 
and maintained that “Africanists take the view that there is only one race 
to which we all belong—the human race.” Yet the conception of Pan- 
Africanism that the PAC had derived from Garvey, Du Bois, Lembede, 
Padmore, and Nkrumah was implicitly based on the notion that race was a 
profound and inescapable basis of personal loyalty and identity. What was 
it that potentially united all people of African ancestry throughout the 
world or merely in Africa itself if not race in some sense? Of course race 
did not have to be regarded as a purely biological or physical condition. In 
fact Pan-Africanist thought did not normally stress race in the biological 
sense and sometimes, as in the case of Sobukwe, denied it any significance 
except a symbolic one. What blackness symbolized, however, was the 
unique, irreducible historical experience of a subdivision of humanity, 
those people whose dark pigmentation had made them proper subjects, in 
the eyes of white Europeans, for enslavement and imperialist subjuga- 
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tion. If race was thus defined as the unavoidable legacy of racism, it was 
indeed difficult to deny its power. 15 

The Charterists and Pan-Africanists of the 1950s also differed on the 
historical and sociological meaning of South Africa. The Congress Alli¬ 
ance was premised on what Robert Sobukwe derided as “the fashionable 
doctrine of South African exceptionalism.” According to this view of 
South African society, it differed in kind from the emerging nations in the 
rest of Africa, because of its substantial and permanent non-African mi¬ 
nority populations. It might be justified for Tanzania, Ghana, or Nigeria 
to disregard its few European or Asian residents and conceive of its nation¬ 
alism as a pure reflection of African culture and personality, but South 
Africa was a multi-racial and multi-cultural society, and its nationalism 
should derive from common political and economic concerns rather than 
from the cultural identity of a single group, albeit a majority. The Pan- 
Africanists, on the other hand, envisioned South Africa as essentially no 
different from other African societies. “Our contention,” said Sobukwe at 
the inaugural convention of the PAC in 1959, “is that South Africa is an 
integral part of the indivisible whole that is Afrika. She cannot solve her 
problems in isolation from and with utter disregard of the rest of the 
continent.” Since the aim of the PAC was the ultimate incorporation of 
South Africa into a United States of Africa, the existence of a white 
minority of less than one-sixth of the population in one corner of the 
continent would ultimately pale into insignificance. 16 

It would, however, be misleading to assume that a pure form of one or 
the other of these competing ideologies was wholeheartedly and unam¬ 
biguously embraced by all the leaders and members of the rival organiza¬ 
tions of 1959-60. A close examination of the rhetoric of both the ANC 
and the PAC reveals that each incorporated attitudes associated with the 
other, if only in a muted or covert fashion. The ambivalence of the ANC is 
evident in the fact that it remained a racially exclusive organization that 
did not in fact admit whites, Indians, or Coloreds directly into its ranks but 
required them to organize separately. An implict Africanism persisted 
among ANC supporters to the extent that they noted with satisfaction that 
an all-African organization was the flagship in the anti-apartheid fleet and 
would in the end have the strongest voice in deciding South Africa’s 
future. PAC ambivalence was more obvious; it indulged freely in anti¬ 
white rhetoric while protesting loudly and strenuously against charges that 
its policy of racial mobilization meant that it had embraced a racially based 
nationalism that would deny meaningful citizenship in a future South 
African democracy to members of other races. 

Perhaps the difference between the two organizations that had the 
greatest effect on the kind of support that they received from blacks was 
how militant and ready for bold action each was perceived as being. The 
top leadership of both organizations came from the same relatively well- 
educated middle class circles. But the PAC was led by less-experienced or 
-established figures who thought the ANC was insufficiently militant and 
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action-oriented. They favored dramatic acts of confrontation and civil 
disobedience, which they hoped would lead to a massive, spontaneous 
uprising of Africans and the overthrow of white rule in a relatively short 
time. Younger people, the unemployed, and others who had relatively 
little to lose were readily caught up in this insurgent mood. The ANC, on 
the other hand, was more cautious and appeared to be hunkered down for 
a long and difficult struggle. Its leaders were more fearful of the physical 
force at the government’s command and did not believe in mass spontane¬ 
ity or the possibility of a quick victory over white supremacy. Africans 
who were older, had steady jobs, and were not prepared to risk every¬ 
thing in challenging the government before they had a realistic chance of 
succeeding were likely to be ANC supporters. In addition, the ANC, 
partly because of its ties to the Communist party with its longstanding 
commitment to organizing unions among blacks, had stronger support 
from industrial workers. Its affiliation with the South African Congress of 
Trade Unions gave it an access to the shop door that the PAC could not 
match. For their part, organized black workers were more inclined to 
strike for immediate gains than to engage in a mass insurrection. It is not 
surprising therefore that it was the PAC that confronted the regime at 
Sharpeville and dragged the ANC into a make-or-break confrontation 
with the government that it might have preferred to avoid. The result, as 
we have seen, was the banning of both organizations. 17 

After I960, while the relatively cool-headed Robert Sobukwe was lan¬ 
guishing in prison, some of the PAC’s more reckless adherents carried its 
policy of militant activism to another stage by attempting to strike at 
white rule through terrorist acts. An affiliated underground organization 
known as Poqo launched a series of violent attacks on randomly selected 
whites and on African collaborators with the regime; but a determined 
government response and poor security within PAC ranks soon led to the 
arrest of most of its members. The difference between the more con¬ 
trolled and less lethal violence of the ANC’s military arm, Umkonto We 
Sizwe, and the out-and-out terrorism of Poqo highlighted the contrast 
between the ANC’s political astuteness and ideological eclecticism and 
the PAC’s rashness and rigidity. 18 


The Rise of Black Power in the United States 

If we conceive of black nationalism in the way that George Padmore, Rob¬ 
ert Sobukwe, and Kwame Nkrumah did—as an idealist Pan-Africanism 
that is neutral in the cold war and carries on a struggle against imperialism 
that is independent of the one sponsored by the Soviet Union—we would 
be hard pressed to find much of it in the United States in the 1950s and 
early ’60s. Nkrumah may have inspired black pride, but he did not find 
many close students and followers of his philosophy. George Padmore’s 
seminal book of 1956 arguing for the incompatibility of Communism and 
Pan-Africanism was not even published in the United States until 1971. 
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Du Bois and Robeson, for the most part, ignored Pan-Africanist thought 
that was not also pro-Soviet, and their preeminence among black radicals 
discouraged debates over the nature of black liberation similar to the ones 
taking place in South Africa. But black nationalism in a special American 
sense was undergoing a revival among some of the least articulate and 
most desperate segments of African-American society—the inhabitants 
of northern urban ghettos. This reawakening would sew some of the seeds 
for the multi-faceted resurgence of African-American nationalism that 
took place in the late 1960s. 

Before the 1950s, the desire for a separate African-American nation¬ 
hood was often—as in the case of the Garvey movement—closely associ¬ 
ated with hopes for the redemption or liberation of Africa and the advo¬ 
cacy of at least some black American emigration to the mother continent. 
But at times the desire for independent nationhood, or at least its cultural 
and psychological equivalent, was more loosely tied to Africa and envi¬ 
sioned autonomy as being achieved within the existing territory of the 
United States or elsewhere in the Western Hemisphere. Disillusionment 
with the United States and the prospects that it offered for the equality 
and dignity of black people, rather than strong attraction to Africa, 
was the common thread running through the entire history of African- 
American separatism. In 1947, W. E. B. Du Bois cogently described the 
essential context of American black nationalism in all periods. “The so- 
called Negro group . . . while it is in no sense absolutely set off physically 
from its fellow Americans, has nevertheless a strong, hereditary cultural 
unity born of slavery, common suffering, prolonged proscription, and 
curtailment of political and civil rights. . . . Prolonged policies of segrega¬ 
tion and discrimination have involuntarily welded the mass almost into a 
nation within a nation.” What is striking about this description of the 
essence of African-American nationalism—coming as it did from the fa¬ 
ther of Pan-Africanism himself—is that it makes no direct mention of 
Africa. It also suggests how hopes of ending segregation and discrimina¬ 
tion could have led many black leaders to identify with a reformed, ra¬ 
cially egalitarian America. (Du Bois, however, would have insisted that 
this commitment to the American Dream should not require a loss of 
national or ethnic consciousness.) Belief that this project was unrealizable 
because of the strength of white racism, on the other hand, has led to 
separatism—the desire for secession from the United States, if not in a 
literal political and territorial sense, at least in a cultural and psychologi¬ 
cal one. 19 

In the late 1950s Americans began to notice a new manifestation of this 
broader nationalist impulse—the growing and increasingly visible Black 
Muslim movement. The Nation of Islam was founded in Detroit in 1930 
by a shadowy figure who went under various names, one of which was W 
D. Fard. Fard claimed to be the reincarnation of Noble Drew Ali, the 
recently deceased leader of an earlier Islamic cult called Moorish Science 
that had established several temples in northern cities between 1913 and 
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1925. After Fard mysteriously disappeared, Elijah Poole, who took the 
name of Elijah Muhammed, became the leader of the cult and the “mes¬ 
senger” sent by Allah to redeem African-Americans from Christianity 
and white domination. The Nation grew slowly during the 1930s and 
actually declined during the war years when Elijah Muhammed was im¬ 
prisoned for draft resistance. But beginning in 1945 the movement began 
to grow steadily and during the late 1950s this growth accelerated mark¬ 
edly. The number of temples doubled from 15 in 1955 to 30 in 1959, giving 
the Nation a presence in 28 cities in 15 states, In that year a television 
documentary viewed by millions of Americans represented the nation as a 
black “hate group.” 20 

Elijah Muhammed preached that blacks were the original human beings 
created in the image of God, whereas whites were “devils” who had been 
created later by a mad scientist and given power to rule the world for 6000 
years—an era that would soon come to an end. Islam was the black man’s 
religion (Elijah Muhammed claimed that “so-called Negroes” were really 
“Asiatics” and not racially distinct from Arabs), and Christianity was the 
white man’s faith that had been taught to blacks in order to keep them 
subservient and exploitable. Divine retribution would, in the near future, 
be visited on the white devils, and blacks would be restored to their 
rightful place as masters of the world. In expectation of this apocalypse, 
blacks should separate themselves from whites and endeavor to establish 
an independent nation of their own, either by emigrating to Africa or by 
gaining sovereignty over a portion of the United States (usually described 
as several southern states). It reflected the vagueness of the Nation’s sense 
of Africa and its meaning for black Americans that it was the prospect of a 
separate nation within North America that was most often proclaimed as 
the movement’s political objective. It seems likely, however, that the 
minds of the faithful were more apt to dwell on the prospect of divine 
intervention to come than on strategies for the achievement of a separate 
nationhood in the here and now. According to E. U. Essien-Udom’s clas¬ 
sic study of 1962, “The Nation of Islam is not a political movement. 
Although black nationalism is ideally a separatist type of political ideol¬ 
ogy, the Nation of Islam is in fact apolitical. It is also nonrevolutionary.” 21 

The Nation, like other successful messianic or millenarian religious 
movements, created a separate world for its converts that isolated and 
protected them from the pain of confronting the world outside. For the 
mostly lower-class urban blacks who were attracted to the movement, it 
offered relief from poverty, desperation, painful feelings of worthlessness 
or inferiority, and the physical dangers of drug addiction or criminality. 
Significantly, its greatest appeal was to people in northern ghettos who 
would gain little from the achievement of the civil rights movement’s goal 
of ending legal segregation in the southern states. Successful in turning 
convicts and drug addicts into sober, law-abiding citizens, the Nation 
posed no direct danger to the American racial or economic status quo. 
The anger of its adherents against whites was not usually channeled into 
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confrontational action but found its outlet mainly in ritualistic denuncia¬ 
tions and eschatological fantasies. The news reports suggesting that the 
Muslims were about to go to war against white America were not the 
result of a real threat to the social order; they stemmed rather from the 
guilt and anxiety that the civil rights movement was producing among 
whites in the late ’50s and early ’60s. The usual subtext of reports on “the 
hate that hate produced” was that something needed to be done quickly 
to address legitimate African-American grievances or a race war might 
occur. The civil rights movement capitalized on this fear by offering itself 
as an antidote to the spread of the kind of violence-prone black racism 
that the Nation allegedly represented. 

But the angry racial separatism of the Muslims had the potentiality of 
being redirected from the realm of millenarian expectation and moral reha¬ 
bilitation (where Elijah Muhammed tried to keep it) into the sphere of po¬ 
litical confrontation and conflict that the nonviolent civil rights movement 
had created. The pioneer of this refocusing of nationalist sentiments was of 
course Malcolm X, born Malcolm Little. His celebrated autobiography— 
one of the great classics of African-American literature—tells a story too 
well known to require repeating beyond simply recalling that he had risen 
from a life of petty crime and penal servitude to become the charismatic 
minister of the Nation’s New York temple and that it was mainly as a result 
of his efforts that the Nation experienced its phenomenal growth during the 
late ’50s and early ’60s. A brilliant orator and commanding personality, he 
brought Elijah Muhammed’s message concerning the sins of white Amer¬ 
ica and the proximity of divine retribution to a black audience that went far 
beyond the ranks of potential converts to a religious cult that demanded a 
total commitment and strict discipline from its members. When Malcolm 
spoke, listeners found that they did not need to accept the literal truth of his 
fantastic account of human history but could appreciate it instead as appro¬ 
priate allegorical or symbolic rendering of the black experience. 22 

Malcolm’s resignation from the Nation of Islam in 1964 stemmed in 
part from the tension in his relationship with Elijah Muhammed that 
developed when Malcolm discovered that his leader practiced the marital 
infidelity that he had strictly forbidden to his followers. Also threatening 
his position in the movement was Elijah Muhammed’s growing jealousy 
at the fact that Malcolm’s fame was beginning to exceed his own. But 
added to these personal antagonisms was the issue of whether Muslims 
should engage in political action. Malcolm was impressed by the activism 
of the civil rights movement, although he noisily repudiated its goal of 
integration; in 1962 and ’63, he attempted on several occasions to get 
permission from the Messenger of Allah to participate in demonstrations 
or other actions aimed at increasing black employment opportunities in 
New York and New Jersey. Permission was invariably denied, but Mal¬ 
colm and the members of the New York temple sometimes violated these 
instructions and surreptitiously lent their support to the battle for eco¬ 
nomic opportunity in the urban North. Malcolm hovered on the fringes of 
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the March on Washington of 1963, expressing his disdain for what he 
called “the farce on Washington,” but nevertheless displaying an inordi¬ 
nate interest in something that Elijah Muhammed simply ignored. The 
occasion for the suspension from office that ultimately led to Malcolm’s 
resignation was his comment on the assassination of John F. Kennedy— 
the famous “chickens have come home to roost” remark—implying that 
white America was being violently punished for its violence against 
African-Americans and people of color throughout the world. Although 
this comment was in accord with Elijah Mohammed’s prophecy of divine 
retribution against the white devils, it was too pointed, topical, and contro¬ 
versial to suit the Messenger of Allah. 23 

In the period of slighty more than a year between his break with Elijah 
Muhammed and his assassination, Malcolm made a pilgrimage to Mecca 
that led to his endorsement of an orthodox, non-racialistic form of Islam, 
paid a visit to Africa where he found himself hailed as an authentic represen¬ 
tative of black America, founded a nonsectarian political organization— 
the Organization of Afro-American Unity—that attempted with limited 
success to bring black Americans together on a platform of black national¬ 
ism, and gained credibity among black activists for his criticisms of the civil 
rights movement’s commitment to nonviolence. 

His statements during this period lacked perfect clarity and consistency; 
for example he vacillated between rhetoric that appeared to justify an 
anti-imperialist ghetto uprising and a more moderate emphasis on com¬ 
munity organizing and use of the ballot to improve the lot of African- 
Americans within the existing structure of American society. He repudi¬ 
ated the Muslim claim that whites were “devils,” but he lambasted white 
liberals as false friends of blacks and denied them a place in the black 
freedom struggle. He flirted with social and economic radicalism but 
continued to view race rather than class as the crucial division in Ameri¬ 
can society. Exploring a variety of strategies for fighting white supremacy 
in the United States, he failed in the months before his assassination to 
settle on a definite program of action. His famous call for justice “by any 
means necessary” did not specify which means were likely to prove most 
fruitful. But at least it ruled out a commitment to nonviolent protest as 
the only acceptable method. 

Nonviolence without even the sanctioning of self-defense was in his 
view a betrayal of black manhood and a concession to white ideas of black 
submissiveness and inferiority. He also regarded integration as a surren¬ 
der to white supremacy; for its aim of total assimilation into white society 
implied that blacks had nothing worth preserving. His affirmation of a 
positive black culture and identity that must be respected, preserved, and 
given some form of political expression put him in the mainstream of black 
nationalist thought extending back to Marcus Garvey, Bishop Turner, and 
Martin Delany —and it was the main source of his growing popularity 
among African-Americans at a time when the dream of integration was 
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beginning to fade. But he was unable to resolve the practical question of 
how the struggle for black self-determination should be conducted. 24 

The black writer and activist Julius Lester wrote in 1968 that “More 
than any other person, Malcolm X was responsible for the growing con¬ 
sciousness and new militancy of black people.” Indeed the three years 
since Malcolm’s death had seen his basic ideas become common currency 
among black intellectuals and activists. Most of the rhetoric and policies 
of the “Black Power” movement were anticipated by Malcolm, especially 
during the last year of his life. His basic message was increasingly en¬ 
dorsed because of changing circumstances that made his ideas even more 
persuasive in the period immediately after his assassination than they had 
been while he was still alive. 25 

A major turning point was the bloody and devastating riot in the Watts 
district of Los Angeles in August 1965. Coming only a few days after the 
civil rights movement had reached its legislative climax with the passage 
of the Voting Rights Act, it revealed that the end of legal segregation and 
racially discriminatory voting restrictions in the southern states did not 
address the main problems of poor, urban blacks, who suffered less from 
a denial of their civil rights than from unemployment, inadequate hous¬ 
ing, and limited educational opportunities. Fully enfranchised, they often 
did not bother to vote because none of the parties or candidates addressed 
their problems. The residential segregation they suffered from was sus¬ 
tained by a bewildering complex of laws, regulations, and institutional 
practices that were ostensibly impartial or color-blind but had the effect of 
disadvantaging blacks more than whites. Martin Luther King, Jr,, at¬ 
tempted in Chicago in 1966 to use nonviolent direct action to bring about 
open housing and equal employment opportunities, but he could not 
overcome the combined opposition of the political machine, the business 
community, and the working-class or lower middle-class white “ethnics” 
who had few qualms about using violence to prevent black penetration of 
their neighborhoods. As riots broke out in other cities in the summers of 
the late ’60s and as a white “backlash” against any proposals to help 
blacks that went beyond the narrowest conception of legal and political 
equality became a decisive force in American politics, it became self- 
evident that white racism—increasingly defined by blacks as a structure of 
social relations rather than as an ideology or attitude—was too deep and 
pervasive to be overcome by civil rights laws that addressed the symbols 
of black inequality rather than the underlying causes. What then was to be 
done? For disciples of Malcolm X, the answer was that blacks should give 
up the hopeless and demeaning struggle for integration and seize the 
power to determine the destiny of their own ethnic community “by any 
means necessary.” 

The most compelling alternative to following the example of Malcolm 
X during the two or three years after his death was to focus on poverty 
rather than racism per se as the problem to be addressed. Since African- 
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Americans were a minority of all impoverished Americans, this redefini¬ 
tion of the problem opened the possibility of coalitions with other dis¬ 
advantaged groups, such as Indians, Mexican-Americans, Appalachian 
whites, and segments of the white urban working class. It was also an 
approach that seemed for a time to have some support from the federal 
government. In his Howard University speech of June 1965, President 
Lyndon Johnson announced that the logical next step in the pursuit of 
racial equality was to go beyond equal rights and begin to work for the 
equalization of life chances by waging a “war on poverty.” Veteran black 
leaders such as Bayard Rustin and A. Philip Randolph proposed a New 
Deal-type coalition between blacks, white liberals, and organized labor to 
push for vastly increased government expenditures for social programs 
designed to provide all Americans, but especially blacks, with a decent 
standard of living. 

But the war on poverty and the politics of interracial social democracy 
were casualties of the Vietnam War and the rightward drift of American 
politics leading to the strong showing of George Wallace and the election 
of Richard Nixon in 1968. Martin Luther King, Jr., shared the view that 
the economics of poverty and privilege had to be the new focus of the 
freedom struggle, but he also appreciated the depths of American racism 
and lacked the faith of Rustin and Randolph in the willingness of white 
liberals and labor unions to support a redistribution of wealth that would 
primarily benefit blacks. Unlike them, he also realized that the Vietnam 
War was a disaster for those hoping for racial justice in the United States 
and that stopping it was a precondition for progressive domestic action. 
His last national campaign, which he did not live to see come to fruition, 
was an interracial poor people’s march on Washington. Unlike most other 
black leaders of the late ’60s —whether militant and revolutionary or 
moderate and reformist—King never surrendered his belief that nonvio¬ 
lent direct action could play a major role in the struggle for a just and 
decent society. But now it was the poor of all races and not the African- 
American community as such that he hoped to lead in nonviolent protest 
against economic inequality. 26 

It was the reaction of young black civil rights activists in the South against 
two of King’s cardinal principles—interracialism and nonviolence—that 
provided the immediate context for the emergence of the Black Power 
slogan. For many of them, the failure of the Democratic party in its 1964 
convention to seat the insurgent black delegation from Mississippi tar¬ 
nished the image of mainstream white liberalism beyond repair. In both 
SNCC and CORE, the spirit of “black and white together” that had charac¬ 
terized both organizations before 1963 had given way by 1965 to a growing 
feeling that the presence of whites in the movement was inhibiting to the 
growth of black initiative. Even those whites who volunteered for hazar¬ 
dous duty in the South were criticized for their reluctance to accept black 
leadership and their inablity to relate successfully to black communities. 
This increasing distrust of left-leaning whites did not derive so much from 
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relations with veterans of early civil rights campaigns like Bob Zellner of 
SNCC or Jim Peck of CORE as from the tension between black organizers 
and the hundreds of inexperienced volunteers who had flooded into Missis¬ 
sippi during the Freedom Summer of 1964. White students from the Ivy 
League and rural southern black activists did not in fact have much in 
common and were bound to misunderstand each other a good deal of the 
time. By 1966 racial exclusiveness was the basic policy of both SNCC and 
CORE. Even stronger emotions surrounded the issue of nonviolence ver¬ 
sus self-defense. The brutal beatings and killings of civil rights workers who 
had followed King’s rules for nonviolent engagement and whose pleas for 
federal protection had gone unanswered had created a deep reservoir of 
frustration and anger. 27 

Preparations for a civil rights march in Mississippi in June 1966 —to 
protest the shooting of solitary marcher James Meredith a few days 
earlier—brought into the open the long-simmering conflicts between 
King and SCLC, and SNCC, now led by Stokely Carmichael. Carmichael, 
a charismatic orator and agitator, had been born in the West Indies, grew 
up in New York City, where he attended an integrated elite high school, 
and emerged as a leader of militant students at Howard University in the 
early stages of the civil rights movement. The immediate issues in Missis¬ 
sippi were whether whites should be allowed to participate in the march 
and whether a black self-defense organization, the Deacons for Defense, 
should provide armed protection. The compromise hammered out autho¬ 
rized the inclusion of both the Deacons and white sympathizers, although 
relatively few whites actually showed up. On the march itself a rhetorical 
struggle developed between King’s gospel of racial reconciliation and 
Carmichael’s stress on polarization and conflict. Finally in Greenwood on 
June 16, Carmichael, fresh from being held by the police, announced that 
he was fed up with going to jail and tired of asking whites for freedom. 
“What we gonna start saying we want now is ‘black power.’ ” He then 
shouted “Black Power” several times and the audience shouted it back. 
The context reveals that the original implications of Black Power were 
self-defense against racist violence and an unwillingness to continue peti¬ 
tioning whites for equality. From now on, blacks would confront power 
with power rather than offer love in return for hate. According to one 
Black Power advocate: “What King apparently did not foresee was that 
his strategy of confrontation would also unveil white barbarism to such a 
degree that young blacks would reject his philosophy of nonviolence.” 28 

The panic over the Black Power slogan in the white press in 1966 was 
due primarily to its association with violence, which made it seem part of 
the same spirit that was erupting in the ghettos. But, initially at least, the 
only violence that was being sanctioned was self-defense against racist 
assaults. The secondary association with racial exclusiveness was particu¬ 
larly shocking to white liberals who had identified strongly with the ideal 
of integration. Charges of black racism compelled African-Americans to 
make the argument, originally put forth by Malcolm X, that blacks could 
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not be racist because they lacked the power and inclination to dominate 
whites the way that whites continued to dominate blacks. Here differing 
definitions of racism—for liberal whites it was a prejudiced attitude and 
for Black Power advocates it was a hierarchical social order—made com¬ 
munication difficult. But the essence of Black Power was neither violence 
nor the exclusion of whites; it was rather self-determination for black 
people. According to Julius Lester, it meant simply that “Black people 
would control their own lives, destinies, communities. They would no 
longer allow white people to call them ugly.” Blacks were tired of having 
whites define who they were and what they might become, especially 
since white “friends of the Negro” failed to deliver on their promises of 
racial justice and at times used their egalitarian rhetoric to cover up 
substantive inequalities. 29 

During the racial polarization that look place in the years between 1966 
and 1968, liberal whites tended to withdraw their active support from the 
struggle for racial equality, either because they believed that the goal 
already had been achieved or because they saw no place for themselves in 
the redefined freedom struggle. At the same time, blacks from a variety 
of ideological backgrounds were endorsing Black Power in the basic sense 
of community control and self-determination. Shortly after the events in 
Mississippi, a prominent group of black clergymen took out an ad in the 
New York Times endorsing the idea that blacks must develop “group 
power,” because they had been oppressed as a group and not as individu¬ 
als and had as much right as other American racial or ethnic groups to 
unify and exercise power on behalf of their own community. In 1967, a 
national Black Power conference was held at which a range of black 
organizations, including the NAACP and the National Urban League, 
were represented. Its principal convener, the Reverend Nathan Wright, 
Jr., described the purpose of Black Power as going beyond civil rights and 
getting black people to address themselves to “the far more basic business 
of the development by black people for the growth in self-sufficiency and 
self-respect of black people.” 30 

These early formulations of the Black Power program did not directly 
challenge the status quo of American society. They did not in fact sanc¬ 
tion either a total and permanent separation of the races or revolutionary 
action to liberate blacks from oppression. They merely substituted the 
idea of corporate or group integration for the individualist version that 
had previously prevailed. According to Nathan Wright: “The Thrust of 
Black Power is toward freeing the latent power of Negroes to enrich the 
life of the whole nation.” What blacks were doing, he argued, was follow¬ 
ing the example of other ethnic groups: ‘"The basic American tradition is 
for each rising ethnic group to devise and execute its own plan for eco¬ 
nomic, political, and civic freedom and development. So it must be with 
the Black people of our land.” Individualist integration, according to 
Wright, had not been a goal of other groups, and it need not be for 
blacks. 31 
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To be sure, Wright was one of the least militant of the major Black 
Power advocates of 1966 and ’67; he was essentially a conservative whose 
thinking recalled at times the accommodationist “self-help” tradition of 
Booker T. Washington. But those who used a more confrontational rheto¬ 
ric often ended up advocating a reformist ethnic pluralism similar to 
Wright’s. According to the book that in 1967 was taken as the definitive 
statement of the new racial philosophy, Black Power by Stokely Carmi¬ 
chael and Charles V. Hamilton, “The Concept of Black Power rests on a 
fundamental premise: Before a group can enter the open society, it must 
first close ranks. ” The aim was “bargaining strength in a pluralistic soci¬ 
ety,” and the model to be followed was the way that white ethnic groups 
such as the Jews, Irish, and Italians had been able to exert political power 
by voting as a bloc. 32 

Elut another argument in the book had more radical implications —the 
analogy made in the first chapter between the situation of African- 
Americans and that of colonized peoples of Africa and Asia. Here the 
authors likened the internal form of colonialism that characterized black- 
white relations in the United States to the oppressive system of white 
domination that prevailed in South Africa and Rhodesia. If, in fact, 
“black people in this country form a colony, and it is not in the interest of 
the colonial power to liberate them,” what reason was there to expect 
that the mobilization of blacks as a pressure group within the American 
political and economic system would result in their incorporation on a 
basis of equality? In his speeches and writings of 1966 and ’67, Stokely 
Carmichael—the chairman of SNCC and the most visible of those who 
explained Black Power—was in the process of shifting his allegiance from 
the reformist model of ethnic mobilization in a pluralist society to a 
revolutionary model of national liberation from colonialism. “Tradition¬ 
ally for each new ethnic group,” he had told the readers of the Massachu¬ 
setts Review in September 1966, “the route to social and political integra¬ 
tion in America’s pluralistic society has been through the organization of 
their own institutions with which to represent their communal needs 
within the larger society. This is simply what the advocates of Black 
Power are saying.” But in a speech in London in July 1967, he sounded a 
different note: 

Black Power to us means that black people see themselves as part of a new 
force, sometimes called the Third World: that we see our struggle as closely 
related to liberation struggles around the world. We must hook up with these 
struggles. We must, for example, ask ourselves: when black people in Africa 
begin to storm Johannesburg, what will be the reaction of the United 
States? . . . Black people in the United States have the responsibility to 
oppose, certainly to neutralize, white America’s efforts . 33 

In London Carmichael stopped short of calling for an African- 
American insurrection in support of the international anti-imperialist 
struggle. By 1968, however, he was openly advocating revolution and 
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paying homage to Frantz Fanon as the prophet of decolonization through 
violence. But dissension quickly developed within the radical wing of the 
Black Power movement between those like Carmichael who believed that 
blacks were victimized primarily as a race and must therefore endeavor to 
separate themselves from whites and deepen their connections to the 
African motherland and those who believed that they also were oppressed 
as a class and might therefore establish alliances with other potentially 
revolutionary segments of American society. 34 

The most conspicuous exponents of the latter position were the support¬ 
ers of the Black Panther party, initially established in 1966 in Oakland, 
California, and by 1968, according to historian Manning Marable, “the 
most revolutionary national organization in the United States.” When 
Stokely Carmichael and other militants from SNCC attempted to combine 
forces with the Black Panthers the differences of opinion on the nature of 
black oppression came into the open. Carmichael resigned as prime minis¬ 
ter of the Panthers in 1969 because of the ties the party had established with 
white leftists. Those who had begun as Black Power radicals increasingly 
divided into two warring factions—those who stressed racial separatism 
and cultural nationalism and those who, following the Black Panthers, 
moved toward the Marxist conception of an anti-capitalist revolution, but 
with the provisos that the revolution in the United States would be led by 
blacks from the ghettos rather than by the predominantly white industrial 
working class and that—in the international struggle—people of color 
rather than the most advanced segments of the proletariat would be in the 
vanguard. Huey Newton, the leader of the Panthers, derided those who 
looked to African culture as the basis of a separatist identity as “pork chop 
nationalists,” and in Los Angleles the Panthers engaged in violent skir¬ 
mishes with members of an extreme separatist and cultural nationalist 
group (called simply US) led by Ron Karenga. Well into the 1970s there 
were bitter quarrels among black radicals between separatist nationalists— 
who tended to become more inward looking and less confrontational as 
time went on—and revolutionary nationalists, influenced by Marxist- 
Leninism, who bore the brunt of official repression and ended up as a small 
group of theorists rather than as actual instigators of black rebellion. 35 

But many of those who invoked the Black Power slogan in the late 
1960s and early ’70s never embraced a radical black nationalism of either 
variety and continued to stress the reformist ethnic pluralism that had 
been the original meaning of the slogan. Besides the radical versions, 
there were conservative and liberal interpretations of what proved to be 
an extremely elastic conception. These formulations eventually forced 
many of the radicals to disown the slogan or to see it as merely represent¬ 
ing a stage on the way to a fully developed nationalist consciousness. 
Economically conservative black leaders emphasized black self-help and 
entrepreneurship, virtually replicating the pro-capitalist “bootstrap” phi¬ 
losophy of Booker T. Washington, Such formulations even made it possi¬ 
ble for Richard Nixon and the Republican party to embrace Black Power 
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as black capitalism in the election of 1968. Black politicians in the Demo¬ 
cratic party generally defined the concept as a mobilization of black voters 
behind stronger civil rights legislation and liberal reform. Perhaps the 
most articulate and thoughtful of those who defined Black Power in this 
way was Shirley Chisholm of New York, the first black woman to serve in 
Congress and in 1972 the first African-American to mount a serious cam¬ 
paign for the presidential nomination of one of the major parties. 36 

As the radical ’60s gave way to the relatively conservative ’70s, it be¬ 
came clear that Black Power had made a significant difference in the 
attitudes of black America. Especially evident was a significant increase 
in racial pride and self-esteem. The slogan “Black is beautiful” summed 
up the positive affirmation of black identity that had replaced the wide¬ 
spread sense of ugliness and inferiority that psychologists in the 1950s had 
found to be widespread among blacks. There was also an increasing will¬ 
ingness to identify with African culture; African-Americans in the late 
’60s and early ’70s wore African clothes, adopted African hairstyles, and 
began to celebrate African holidays. A coherent African-American cul¬ 
tural ethnicity was in the process of being constructed out of a combina¬ 
tion of African and specifically African-American traditions. But in politi¬ 
cal and social terms what had triumphed was a validation of black ethnic 
solidarity and action within the context of a liberal pluralist society and 
not the radical alienation from the American political and social system 
that had characterized the black nationalism of a Stokely Carmichael, a 
Huey Newton, a James Foreman, or an Imamu Baraka .V 

By killing the dream of integration into a color-blind society, Black 
Power delivered a body blow to the utopian view of America as a land 
where a new kind of citizen would emerge free of inherited ethnic or 
racial associations—the essential human being existing outside of history 
and culture. But as other groups imitated the black example of identity 
politics and the assertion of group interest as the highest good, giving rise 
to the notion that rather than a “melting pot,” the nation was a “mosaic” 
of fixed and permanently distinguishable parts, it became an open ques¬ 
tion whether an inclusive American identity and common civic conscious¬ 
ness was still possible. In the 1970s and ’80s the broadly humanistic and 
cosmopolitan vision of America put forth by black integrationist leaders 
such as Martin Luther King, Jr., A. Philip Randolph, and Bayard Rustin 
in the 1950s and ’60s showed few signs of life. The demise of the dream of 
“black and white together” was historically explicable and arguably the 
product of a more realistic assessment of national capacities, but it was 
nevertheless a tragic failure of American civic culture to realize its highest 
aspirations. 


Black Consciousness in South Africa 

The Black Consciousness movement of the 1970s appears at first glance to 
have been the most obvious case of imitating an American movement in 
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the entire history of black protest in South Africa. But close examination 
of the circumstances of its growth and the content of its ideology shows 
that the African-American influences were less important than local condi¬ 
tions and indigenous currents of thought. The reading of Stokely Carmi¬ 
chael, Eldridge Cleaver, Malcolm X, James Cone, and other American 
Black Power advocates was clearly a stimulus, but the adoption of 
African-American concepts and slogans was selective rather than whole¬ 
sale, and the ideas that were appropriated were often reinterpreted to fit 
South African conditions. 

Black Consciousness rose to fill the vacuum created by the banning of 
the ANC and PAC in 1960, but only after a hiatus of nearly a decade that 
saw little organized and visible political activity among Africans. The 
focus of attention in the early ’60s was on the futile efforts of the outlawed 
organizations to maintain a presence within the country through sabotage 
or other acts of violence against the regime. The repression that suc¬ 
ceeded in making the Congresses virtually invisible within South Africa 
after 1964 meant that they existed thereafter mainly as emigre organiza¬ 
tions seeking to organize guerrilla forces in neighboring African states 
and to rally international support against the apartheid regime. Inside 
South Africa, the voices raised in public against the government’s racist 
policies during the mid to late 1960s tended to be those of white dissi¬ 
dents. The ANC’s white auxiliary, the Congress of Democrats, was 
banned under the Suppression of Communism Act in 1962, and most of 
the white radicals who had been conspicuously associated with it were 
placed under personal banning orders throughout the decade. Conse¬ 
quently, white dissent came primarily from self-styled liberals who fa¬ 
vored eliminating racial discrimination and thereby transforming South 
Africa into a Western-type democracy (rather than into a socialist society 
of either the Marxist or Africanist type). 38 

The clearest organizational manifestation of this impulse was the Lib¬ 
eral party, founded in 1953 under the leadership of the novelist Alan 
Paton, among others. The Liberal party welcomed black members and 
was the only interracial party in South Africa until 1968 when it disbanded 
rather than comply with a new law prohibiting racially mixed political 
organizations. The principal plank in its platform after 1954 was universal 
suffrage, but there was virtually no support among white South Africans 
for creating a black-majority electorate, and the Liberals failed to elect a 
single member to parliament. At the time of Sharpeville, a few young 
Liberals gave up on constitutional reform and endorsed direct action. 
Liberals in Cape Town cooperated with the Pan-Africanist Congress in 
organizing protest demonstrations immediately after the massacre, and 
during the early ’60s, the sabotage campaign of Umkhoto we Sizwe was 
supplemented by that of the African Resistance Movement, a secret orga¬ 
nization of young white Liberals and others committed to the violent 
overthrow of the Afrikaner Nationalist government. The only white ever 
executed for resistance to apartheid was the Liberal saboteur Frederick 
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John Harris, who was put to death in 1964 after a bomb he had planted 
killed one person. Another militant Liberal, Patrick Duncan, resigned 
from the party in 1963 in protest against its official policy of nonviolence 
and, after fleeing abroad, was accepted as the first white member of the 
PAC. The odd symbiosis between the radical wing of the Liberal party 
and the Pan-Africanists was due primarily to a shared anti-Communism 
and a belief that the ANC was under the influence of the Soviet Union. 39 

Electoral failure, internal dissension, and the banning of its leaders put 
the Liberal party on the path to oblivion even before its forced dissolution 
in 1968. Besides being hobbled and ultimately destroyed by repression, it 
simply failed to attract enough white support to become a force in Euro¬ 
pean politics. It actually fared better among Africans, who eventually 
constituted a majority of the membership, but their numbers remained 
insufficient to influence the liberation movement. (Its most conspicu¬ 
ous black supporter was Jordan Ngubane, a prominent intellectual and 
founder of the Youth League who had never retreated from the league’s 
original anti-Communism.) The liberal ideology nevertheless took root 
on the campuses of the English-speaking white universities and came to 
predominate in the principal political organization on these campuses, the 
National Union of South African Students (NUSAS). Like the Liberal 
party, NUSAS was opposed to racial segregation and sought to involve 
blacks in its own activities. Although the organization was not permitted 
to organize on the campuses of the “tribal colleges” established under 
apartheid, it recruited among the small and diminishing number of Afri¬ 
cans allowed to attend the predominantly white universities through loop¬ 
holes in the separate education laws and also solicited representatives 
from the African colleges to attend its conventions as guests or observers. 
After some of its members were implicated in the African Resistance 
Movement in 1964, NUSAS became less militant in its opposition to the 
regime and devoted itself thereafter mainly to fighting against state inter¬ 
ference with academic freedom. But it retained its commitment to a 
racially integrated society and its own policy of interracial membership 
stood as symbolic protest against the pattern of total separation that the 
government was imposing with increasing rigor. 40 

At the 1967 annual NUSAS conference at Rhodes University in Gra- 
hamstown, the black delegates were forced by the host institution to eat 
separately from whites and to occupy separate living quarters far from the 
conference venue. Among those subjected to this treatment was Steve 
Biko, a student at a medical school for nonwhites established under the 
auspices of the University of Natal in Durban. At the July 1968 confer¬ 
ence Biko provoked a searching discussion of whether there was any point 
in Africans continuing their affiliation with NUSAS in the light of their 
minority status and second-class treatment. He pressed the issue again at 
a meeting of the University Christian Movement (UCM), another interra¬ 
cial organization that also met during the winter vacation period of 1968. 
The UCM, which was allowed to organize formally on black campuses 
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because of its seemingly nonpolitical religious charater, had more black 
members than white, making it a better springboard for independent 
black political action than NUSAS. At its meetings, Biko proposed the 
establishment of an all-black student movement to supplement NUSAS. 
A year later, the South African Student Organization (SASO), with Biko 
as its first president, was formally established at a conference held at the 
African college at Turfloop in the northern Transvaal. At first SASO 
operated under the umbrella of NUSAS, which it continued to recognize 
as the “national organization” of students. But in 1970 it severed all ties 
with the parent body and endeavored to extend the influence of its separa¬ 
tist philosophy—summed up in the slogan “Black man, you are on your 
own”— beyond black students and into the larger African community. In 
1972, the Black People’s Convention was founded as a coalition of Afri¬ 
can organizations committed to the ideology that was now being called 
“Black Consciousness.” Another wing of the movement and perhaps its 
most active and creative component in the early 1970s was Black Commu¬ 
nity Programmes (BCP), the coordinating body for a variety of local self- 
help initiatives, such as community medical clinics and home industries 
for the unemployed poor. These were run by blacks for blacks, but were 
financed mainly by anti-apartheid church groups both within the country 
and abroad. 41 

It was initially difficult for both the government and the international 
anti-apartheid movement to determine if Black Consciousness repre¬ 
sented resistance or accommodation to white supremacy. BC broke 
sharply with both the ANC’s doctrine of multi-racialism and the PAC’s 
confrontational militancy. The emphasis on racial separatism and self- 
help rather than direct resistance against apartheid beguiled the authori¬ 
ties into treating the movement with kid gloves for about two years in the 
hope that it could be enlisted behind the government’s plans for separate 
political development. Reformist ethnic politicians, such as Chief Gatsha 
Buthelezi of the Zulus, who were developing a strategy for using the 
“homeland” governments as agencies for reforming apartheid from within 
(a policy that the ANC would eventually condemn as “collaboration”), 
for a time had high hopes that BC could be harnessed to this project. The 
ANC, observing the emergence of the new ideological tendency from 
outside the country, saw no reason to applaud a movement that seemed to 
be playing into the hands of segregationists. The decisive action that 
established the anti-apartheid bona tides of Black Consciousness was its 
rejection in 1972 of governmental schemes for separate development. It 
did not endorse violence or revolution, but its repudiation of limited black 
autonomy through territorial separation strongly implied that all of South 
Africa, rather than the small portions assigned to Africans by the govern¬ 
ment, was the birthright of blacks. In Biko’s own words, “we black people 
should all the time keep in mind that South Africa is our country and that 
all of it belongs to us.” 42 

This assertion of exclusive black ownership was probably a conscious 
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repudiation of the Freedom Charter’s famous opening line: “South Africa 
belongs to all who live in it, black and white.” In some respects, Black 
Consciousness was a revival of the anti-charterist ideas of the Pan- 
Africanist Congress. Biko himself came from a family with PAC connec¬ 
tions; he had an older brother who was arrested and held without trial for 
suspected involvement in Poqo, the PAC’s terrorist offshoot. In 1972, 
Biko’s paper at a Cape Town conference on “Student Perspectives on 
South Africa” explicitly traced the BC ideology back to a “group of young 
men [in the 1950s] who were beginning to ‘grasp the notion of their 
peculiar uniqueness’ and who were eager to define who they were and 
what.” These forerunners of BC opposed “the ease with which the leader¬ 
ship [of the ANC] accepted coalitions with organizations other than those 
run by blacks. The ‘People’s Charter’ adopted in Kliptown in 1955 was 
evidence of this.” In Biko’s view, therefore, the Africanists of the 1950s— 
those who opposed the Freedom Charter and eventually broke away to 
form the PAC—produced “the first real signs that the blacks in South 
Africa were beginning to realize the need to go it alone and to evolve a 
philosophy based on, and directed by, blacks. In other words, Black 
Consciousness was slowly manifesting itself.” A reluctance to cooperate 
with white liberals and radicals on the grounds that all whites were bene¬ 
ficiaries of the system of oppression and could not be trusted to act 
on behalf of the black community was an attitude common to Pan- 
Africanism, Black Consciousness, and Black Power. 43 

But Black Consciousness departed in some significant respects from 
Pan-Africanism, most obviously in its definition of “black.” For Biko 
and his colleagues, all those previously described in negative terms as 
“nonwhites”—Indians and Coloureds as well as indigenous Africans— 
were to be considered “black” so long as they identified with the struggle 
against racial oppression. Blackness then became less a matter of ethnic 
ancestry than of a raised consciousness. On the other hand, all people of 
African ancestry and pigmentation were not automatically black; those 
who accepted white domination and cooperated with their oppressors 
continued to deserve the appellation “nonwhite.” 44 

This repudiation of a strictly genetic view of blackness paralleled a 
subtle and little noticed difference between African-American national¬ 
ism of the 1960s and the earlier varieties associated with Edward Blyden, 
Alexander Crummell, and Marcus Garvey. As we have seen, these fore¬ 
runners were men of dark complexions who distrusted mulattoes and at 
times openly disparaged them. But in the 1960s, the foremost champion 
of blackness could be the light-skinned and red-haired Malcolm X. Obvi¬ 
ously no strict genetic test was being applied, and discussion of the histori¬ 
cal significance of skin-color variations among African-Americans be¬ 
came virtually taboo. The implicit message was that one was as black as 
one felt, and that people of African ancestry who retained the integration- 
ist view that white culture was superior to black culture continued to be 
“Negroes” rather than “blacks,” however dark complexioned they hap- 
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pened to be. Even people who were of mostly white ancestry and appear¬ 
ance could be as black as any other African-American provided that they 
were part of the group that had been historically classified and treated as 
such (in accordance with the extraordinary American custom of consider¬ 
ing anyone of known black ancestry to be black) and provided also that 
they currently identified themselves with the struggle for black liberation 
and self-determination. Whether or not the new American affirmation of 
a non-genetic blackness influenced the racial thinking of Black Conscious¬ 
ness, there can be no doubt that both movements innovated significantly 
in making race consciousness more a matter of existential choice and 
political awareness than of biological determination. 45 

Another way that Black Consciousness departed from the Pan-Africanist 
precedent and drew closer to American black nationalism of the 1960s was 
in its emphasis on psychological rehabilitation as a precondition for politi¬ 
cal resistance. The Pan-Africanists had believed that the masses were fully 
conscious of the injustices perpetrated upon them because of their race and 
that the anger that they naturally felt made them ready at any time for a 
massive uprising against white domination. Leaders needed only to pro¬ 
vide the spark in the form of some dramatic act of confrontation and 
provocation. But the fact that Sharpeville had led to massive repression 
and political quiescence rather than to a general uprising of Africans had 
cast doubt on their belief in revolutionary spontaneity. For the advocates of 
Black Consciousness, the state of affairs in post-Sharpeville South Africa 
revealed that blacks were held in subjugation not merely by force but by 
their own sense of impotence and inferiority. Consequently the primary 
task of their movement was to “conscientize” black people, which meant 
giving them a sense of pride or a belief in their own strength and worthi¬ 
ness. Only in this way could the psychologically debilitating effects of white 
domination be overcome. BC’s rejection of alliances with white liberals 
and radicals was based on a conviction that the whites in such relationships 
tended to assume authority and behave paternalistically, thus preventing 
blacks from overcoming their inferiority feelings. Malcolm X’s distinction 
between forced segregation and voluntary “separation” was central to the 
South African Black Consciousness movement, and the slogan “Black is 
beautiful” had as much resonance for its adherents as it did for American 
Black Power advocates. 46 

But the idealist view that consciousness precedes praxis was more 
clearly and insistently affirmed in South Africa than in the United 
States—at least in the early and classic formulations of the Black Con¬ 
sciousness philosophy. The very difference in the names generally as¬ 
signed to the two movements suggests a muted philosophical difference. 
In the United States, the growth of black pride and a positive sense of 
identity was not divorced conceptually in most formulations from the 
actual exercise of black power. Awareness of a positive black identity was 
indeed a precondition for community organization and the application of 
political pressure, but consciousness was expected to be translated quickly 
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into forceful action, and the exercise of power in turn was supposed to be 
essential for the full development of consciousness. 

The most obvious reason that consciousness was divorced more sharply 
from power in early Black Consciousness thinking was the significant 
difference in the political rights and economic conditions of blacks in the 
United States and South Africa. Only people who could vote could plan 
to exercise power at the polls, and it was futile to think about a separate 
black economy if blacks had virtually no resources they could mobilize. 
Furthermore, the South African government was willing to tolerate the 
public expression of BC ideology only so long as it remained convinced 
that the movement was a purely intellectual and cultural one that was not 
actually proposing any kind of political resistance. After the Black Peo¬ 
ple’s Convention was established in December 1971 as a broad-based 
“political” expression of Black Consciousness (an initiative that Steve 
Biko initially opposed because it would expose the movement to persecu¬ 
tion), the government concluded that the rhetoric of “conscientization” 
was a cover for seditious action and that BC ideology could act as a 
stimulus to acts of defiance and insurrection. Eight BC leaders, including 
Biko himself, were banned in early 1973. The following year the leading 
BC activists in Durban were arrested for treason after they defied a 
government ban on holding a rally to celebrate the victory of FRE1LIMO 
over the Portuguese in Mozambique. 47 

But the idea that consciousness was itself a kind of power had an 
intellectual basis as well as a tactical one. One of the features of Black 
Consciousness that distinguishes it from the mainstream of the African- 
American movement: was the extent to which religious beliefs and associa¬ 
tions shaped its ideology and mode of operation. Virtually all of its lead¬ 
ers were practicing Christians with affiliations to one or another of the 
mainstream interracial churches, and the movement’s institutional origins 
were as much in churches and religious associations as in in student organi¬ 
zations. It will be recalled that the United Christian Movement was the 
cradle of SASO and that the principal white patronage and financial 
support that the movement received was from church groups both in 
South Africa and abroad. Of particular importance in aiding and abetting 
the movement was the resolutely anti-apartheid Christian Institute, which 
was led by radical white clergymen. Anti-racist white ministers such as the 
Methodist Basil Moore, the renegade Dutch Reformed predikant Beyers 
Naude, and Anglican priest Aelred Stubbs were strong supporters and 
major facilitators of the Black Consciousness movement. The ban on 
cooperation with white liberals did not extend to fearless men of God who 
saw BC as a religious movement designed to purge the Church of the sin 
of white supremacy. A large number of black clergymen, mostly within 
the “historic” churches originally established by European missionaries, 
became prominent advocates of Black Consciousness; they predominated 
in the leadership of the “adult” wing of the movement—the Black Peo¬ 
ple’s Convention. 
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To some extent, to be sure, association with religion was a matter of 
convenience for the student activists who remained in the forefront of the 
movement. The one place in the late ’60s and early ’70s where blacks 
could express themselves with some freedom was within the churches or 
in associations that enjoyed religious sponsorship. But it would be cynical 
to leave it at that and ignore genuine religious convictions of a Steve Biko 
and a Barney Pityana, to say nothing of the religious basis of the philoso¬ 
phy itself. The belief that a new consciousness could transform physical 
reality, or that spiritual truth could overcome vast differences in power, 
was a profoundly religious one. It assumed that God was on the side of 
the most downtrodden and despised portions of humanity, and that once 
the sufferers realized that they were the chosen of God the end of their 
agonies would be in sight. 48 

The aspect of the American Black Power movement that had the most 
more direct and significant impact in South Africa was an intellectual 
tendency that is usually viewed as peripheral to the mainstream develop¬ 
ment of American black nationalism—the effort of clergymen and reli¬ 
gious thinkers to formulate a Black Theology. Beginning with the 1966 
defense of Black Power by a distinguished group of African-American 
ministers and emerging full-blown with the publication of James Cone’s 
seminal Black Theology in 1969, Black Theology caused much contro¬ 
versy within religious circles but attracted relatively little attention out¬ 
side of them. That the black nationalist revival of the 1960s began with 
Malcolm X’s condemnation of Christianity as a white man’s religion and 
was stimulated by a negative reaction to Martin Luther King’s Christian 
nonviolence made Christian theology seem like an unpromising source of 
Black Power sentiments. Furthermore, none of the more radical expo¬ 
nents of Black Power who attracted the attention of the press in the late 
’60s—Stokely Carmichael, Rap Brown, James Foreman, T, Fluey New¬ 
ton, or Eldridge Cleaver—manifested a positive view of Christianity. 

But a small number of black ministers and theologians went to work in 
the late ’60s and early ’70s reformulating Christian doctrine in the light of 
the Black Power revolt and the resurgence of nationalist and separatist 
ideas in the black community. The most radical among them was Albert 
Cleage, pastor of the Church of the Black Madonna in Detroit, who 
attempted to outdo Elijah Muhammed as a theorist of black supremacy 
by arguing that the Jews of the Bible were black people, that Christ was a 
black messiah who had come to save his chosen people, and that contem¬ 
porary white Christian and Jews had usurped a heritage and promise of 
divine favor that properly belonged to blacks alone. But Cleage was too 
radical and heterodox for most of the seekers of a distinctive African- 
American theological vision. When South Africans sought inspiration for 
a black theology of their own, they found it primarily in the writings of 
James Cone, a prolific author of serious theological works who was ap¬ 
pointed a professor at Union Theological Seminary in New York after the 
publication of his first book in 1969. Cone was not merely a distant 
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intellectual stimulus; he established direct connections with black theolo¬ 
gians in South Africa, contributing papers to their symposia and comment¬ 
ing on their work. 49 

Clone and the theologians of Black Consciousness in South Africa 
agreed that white missionaries had preached a form of Christianity that 
had helped to sustain racist and colonialist oppression. It had not only 
helped to justify slavery and imperialism but had also taught black con¬ 
verts that their own cultural traditions were worthless and that resistance 
against white domination was sinful. But this was not the fault of the 
Gospel itself; it had resulted rather from an interpretation of it that served 
the selfish interests and sinful appetites of Europeans. Blacks had the 
right and the need to interpret the Christian religion in the light of their 
own situation as an oppressed people. Passages in the New Testament that 
presented Jesus as the champion of the poor and oppressed were the basis 
for a theology of liberation. Christ himself was black, if not literally at 
least in the sense that blackness had come to symbolize the state of being 
oppressed that He had been sent to overcome. In Cone’s formulation of 
1970, “blackness is an ontological symbol and a visible reality which best 
describes what oppression means in America.” For the South African 
black theologians, it stood for oppression in their country in an even more 
obvious sense. To affirm blackness as a positive identity in either society 
was to be freed in spirit and committed to a struggle for liberation from 
physical oppression. As the South African theologian Manas Buthelezi 
put it: “As long as somebody says to you, You are black, you are black,’ 
blackness as a concept remains a symbol of oppression and something that 
conjures up feelings of inferiority. But when the black man himself says, ‘I 
am black, I am black’, blackness assumes a different meaning altogether. 
It then becomes a symbol of liberation and self-articulation.” 50 

It would be wrong to suppose, however, that those in South Africa who 
were stimulated by Cone to pursue the project of creating a distinctive 
black theology ended up in total agreement with his forthright apology for 
Black Power. In the end Cone was too extreme in his separatist rejection 
of whites to meet the needs of most African churchmen, who, despite 
their endorsement of Black Consciousness, remained in denominations 
that had both white and black communicants. Once again, the locus of 
religious involvement in African political activity was the “historic” or 
mission churches rather than in the African independent churches. What 
Black Consciousness implied for these churches was that their black ma¬ 
jorities should have a proportionate role in the leadership or hierarchy. It 
could not mean that these churches should be exclusively black or that 
black clergymen who condemned apartheid were ready to stop cooperat¬ 
ing with the small number of white ministers and priests who were doing 
the same. The proponents of Black Theology showed an interest in the 
independent churches and expected to learn something from them about 
how traditional African religion could be reconciled with Christianity, but 
they found it difficult to make common cause with the leaders of these 
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normally nonpolitical and otherworldly sects. For institutional as well as 
intellectual reasons, therefore, they could not fully embrace Cone’s thor¬ 
oughly ethnocentric version of the Christian faith. 51 

When Cone denied the universality of Christ’s offer of salvation, argu¬ 
ing that “Jesus is not for all, but for the oppressed, the poor and unwanted 
of society, and against oppressors,” he was coming too close for the 
comfort of the South Africans to saying that whites were beyond redemp¬ 
tion. According to Lutheran Bishop Manas Buthelezi, the Gospel dic¬ 
tated a very different attitude: “It is now time to evangelize and humanize 
the white man,” he wrote in 1973, thus reversing the original mission 
relationship without sacrificing the basic Christian idea of a universal 
salvation. In his early writings, Cone often expressed a categorical hostil¬ 
ity to whites that seemed to make reconciliation with them impossible. He 
also flirted with what more orthodox Christians could only view as heresy 
when he affirmed that “Black Power is not only consistent with the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, but ... it is the gospel of Jesus Christ.” For Black Con¬ 
sciousness theologians such as Buthelezi and the Colored Dutch Re¬ 
formed minister Allan Boesak, reconciliation of the races could not be 
achieved without black liberation but it remained the ultimate goal of 
genuine Christians; for them the Gospel transcended human ideologies 
and could never be reduced to a finite political meaning. Boesak, in an 
important book of 1977 endorsed Black Power as “the power to be,” but 
rejected the tendency in American Black Theology toward “a complete 
identification [of the Gospel] with Black Power’s political program (in all 
its expressions).” As critics of Afrikaner nationalism with its idolatry of 
the volk, South African black theologians were on guard against making 
national feeling and religious faith synonymous. 52 

The differences between the versions of Black Theology promulgated 
in the two countries support the more general conclusion that the Black 
Consciousness movement was influenced by the American Black Power 
philosophy but did not slavishly imitate it. The most obvious borrowings 
can be found in early SASO documents. The Policy Manifesto of 1970 
featured the free appropriation of current African-American ideas and 
slogans, suggesting strongly that there were significant similarities in the 
situation of black people in the two societies and comparable solutions to 
their problems. Repeating, almost verbatim, a famous phrase from Carmi¬ 
chael and Hamiltion’s Black Power, the manifesto accepted “the premise 
that before the black people should join the open society, they should first 
close their ranks, to form themselves into a solid group to oppose the 
definite racism that is meted out by the white society, to work out their 
direction clearly and bargain from a position of strength.” The manifesto 
repudiated “integration” if it meant “the assimilation of blacks into an 
already established set of norms drawn up and motivated by white soci¬ 
ety,” but went on to endorse an integration based on “the proportionate 
contribution to the joint culture of the society by all constituent groups.” 
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In this formulation, Black Consciousness was not yet a revolutionary 
black nationalism but rather a reformist pluralism similar to the moderate 
or mainstream version of Black Power. Difficult to determine is whether 
this seemingly unrealistic conception of what was possible in South Africa 
without violent confrontation reflected the honest beliefs of Biko and the 
founders of SASO or was, on the contrary, an expedient cover for the 
political organization of blacks under the eyes of a government intensely 
fearful of the revolutionary potential of the African majority. 53 

Historian Gail Gerhart has uncovered an internal SASO document 
describing a 1970 seminar discussion on the applicability of the Carmi¬ 
chael and Hamilton injunction that “before entering the open society we 
must close ranks,” which shows an appreciation of the differing contexts 
of Black Power and Black Consciousness. “This group,” the document 
reports, “made the observation that an open society in this country can 
only be created by blacks, and that for as long as whites are in power, they 
shall seek to make it closed in one way or the other. We then defined what 
we meant by an open society. . . . The group ended up by stating that the 
original statement should read ‘before creating the open society we should 
first close our ranks.’ ” 54 

In his 1971 paper at the conference on Student Perspectives on South 
Africa, Biko discussed at some length the relationship of Black Conscious¬ 
ness to Black Power and argued that the influence of the latter on the 
former had been exaggerated. A more important impetus, he claimed, 
was “the attainment of independence by so many African states in so short 
a time. . . . The fact that American terminology has often been used to 
express our thoughts is merely because all new ideas seem to get extensive 
publicity in the United States.” Five years later, when the government 
brought some Black Consciousness leaders to trial for celebrating the 
victory of FRELIMO in Mozambique, Biko was called to the stand and 
questioned closely about the origins of the movement. In answer to a 
question on the relationship to Black Power, he made a fundamental 
distinction between the two manifestations of black self-determination: 

I think the end result of Black Power is fundamentally different from the goal 
of Black Consciousness in this country, that is, Black Power ... is the prepa¬ 
ration of a group for participation in an already established society, a society 
which is essentially a majority society, and Black Power therefore in the States 
operates as a minority philosophy. Like you have Jewish power, Italian power, 
Irish power and so on in the United States. The Black People are merely 
saying that it is high time that they are not used as pawns by the other pressure 
groups operating in American society. They must form themselves into a 
definite pressure group, because there were common problems with black 
people in the United States but essentially they accept that they are a minority 
group there and when they speak of bargaining . . . they are talking within 
the American context of the ballot box. They want to put up the kind of 
candidates they like and be able to support them using black votes.And 
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the other thing which causes that: The American Black man is, essentially you 
know, he is accepted; he is truly American in many ways. You know he has 
lived there for a long time. All he is saying is that “Man I am an American, but 
you are not allowing me to live like an American here in America.” He has 
roots with Africa . . . but he does not reject his Americanness. 55 

Biko’s understanding of Black Power, which was probably derived 
mainly from Carmichael and Hamilton’s book, was actually a fairly accu¬ 
rate perception of the lasting or residual meaning of the concept that had 
survived the suppression and decline of the more radical black movements. 
But in distinguishing between the operation of Black Power within the 
context of a benign American ethnic pluralism and the implied claims of 
Black Consciousness as a “majority philosophy” in an undemocratic South 
Africa, he shied away from drawing the conclusion to which his logic 
pointed—that reform, persuasion, and peaceful pressure, which might 
work in the United States, had little chance in South Africa. Elsewhere in 
his testimony, he explicitly denied that Black Consciousness would lead to 
a black revolution. In a somewhat tortuous interpretation of the practical 
meaning of a statement of the Black People’s Convention that blacks 
needed to form a “power bloc” for the purpose of bargaining on the basis 
of strength with the white community, he conceded that blacks were not 
yet strong enough to make radical demands and that it might take “over 20 
years of dialogue between blacks and whites” to achieve real success. 
Eschewing “armed struggle” or even “confrontational methods” leading to 
civil disobedience, he affirmed that “our operation is basically that of 
bargaining and there is no alternative to it. It is based mainly on the fact 
that we believe we have interpreted history correctly, that the white man 
anyway is going to have to accept the inevitable.” 56 

Biko seemed to be saying that, the methods that would work for a 
minority in the context of democratic pluralism in the United States would 
also work for a disfranchised majority in South Africa. But a more realis¬ 
tic assessment of the situation might have suggested that a racist minority 
could not be persuaded to cede power to a black majority without a fight 
and that it would do everything in its power to prevent the majority from 
gaining the kind of leverage that Biko predicted that it would gradually 
and peacefully acquire. Biko may well have been masking his real views in 
an effort to keep his movement alive and within the law. But, if we take 
him at his word, there is a considerable gap between his analysis of the 
situation and how it differed from the American and the kind of action 
that he was publicly prepared to contemplate. 

Biko’s advocacy of organization, self-help, and “conscientization” — 
with no clearly specified program for political resistance—resembled the 
stance of cultural nationalists in the United States. Like them he seemed 
to be saying that for the time being black people should devote them¬ 
selves mainly to building their self-esteem. Just as the African-American 
cultural nationalists were criticized by the Black Panthers and other revo- 
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lutionary nationalists for their lack of political militancy and failure to 
address the class basis of racial oppression, so Biko was criticized by the 
ANC, the South African Communist party, and assorted freelance Marx¬ 
ists for his idealist conception of the power of consciousness and his 
failure to link up with the struggle of black workers for economic justice. 
In South Africa in the 1970s there was in fact a significant development of 
extralegal black trade unions and, beginning in Durban in 1973, a number 
of major strikes, some of which were partially successful. The Black 
Consciousness movement made some attempt to promote unions which 
shared its viewpoint, but most labor activism was explicitly or implicitly 
based on a Marxian-type class ideology rather than on the BC view that 
race was the fundamental reality. Young white radicals, frozen out of the 
Black Consciousness organizations, secretly affirmed their allegiance to 
the ANC with its policy of nonracialism—which since 1969 had meant 
that whites could actually join the organization—and worked with some 
effectiveness to aid black workers to establish unions. Black Conscious¬ 
ness groups on the other hand remained overwhelmingly middle-class in 
membership and established only weak connections with the black labor 
movement—the sphere of activity that produced the most significant 
gains in real power for Africans during the 1970s. 57 

Etut the Black Consciousness movement was not without political conse¬ 
quences. The circulation of its ideas beyond the colleges and universities to 
the high school students of Soweto helped to set off the revolt of June 1976. 
The brutal suppression of student protests against government efforts to 
require African students to have instruction in the hated oppressor lan¬ 
guage of Afrikaans touched off student strikes and riots throughout the 
country and plunged South Africa into its most serious domestic crisis 
since Sharpeville. The organization that called the demonstration of June 
16—upon which the police fired with bloody proficiency—was the Soweto 
Students Representative Council, which had been founded by the local 
members of the South African Students’ Movement, a national organiza¬ 
tional of black high school students inspired by SASO and clearly under 
BC influence. The government had no doubt about who was ultimately 
responsible, and it proceeded to ban all of the Black Consciousness 
groups. The arrest, torture, and murder of Steve Biko in 1977 climaxed the 
massive effort to stamp out the movement with which he was identified. 58 

Unlike what happened after Sharpeville, the repression that followed 
Soweto did not lead to a long period of political inactivity and apparent 
black resignation in the face of overwhelming white power. Soweto in fact 
is now recognized as a turning point in recent South African history; as a 
result of the impression it conveyed to the world of the utter viciousness 
of the white regime, it energized and empowered the international anti¬ 
apartheid movement. Less easy to calculate but nevertheless undeniable 
was the effect on black South Africans of the fact that their children had 
been willing to risk their lives by defying the regime on an issue that 
involved black pride and cultural identity. The adult Black Consciousness 
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organizations did not plan or direct the uprising, but they could take some 
credit for instilling the mood of black self-assertion that produced it. 

Nevertheless, the historical fate of the Black Consciousness ideology 
after 1977 defied predictions made at the time that its way of thinking 
would soon predominate in the black resistance movement, eclipsing the 
nonracial nationalism of the ANC. An estimated 60 percent of the student 
rebels who fled the country after the uprising were recruited into the 
guerrilla army that the ANC was organizing in friendly African states. 
The Pan-Africanist Congress, which as we have seen was ideologically 
closer to Black Consciousness, was in no position to receive them in large 
numbers. Disabled by factionalism and incompetent leadership and with¬ 
out the reliable supply of arms that the ANC received from the Soviet 
Union and the nonmilitary help it obtained from Western supporters—the 
PAC was virtually defunct by the late ’70s. While young recruits in the 
guerrilla army camps were being indoctrinated in the ANC view of the 
world by veteran emigres, the Black: Consciousness activists who were 
arrested and sent to Robben Island were being reeducated by Nelson 
Mandela, Walther Sisulu, Gavin Mbeki, and other ANC leaders who had 
been incarcerated there since the early 1960s. Hence it was the ANC and 
not organizations that tried to carry on in the Black Consciousness tradi¬ 
tion that derived the most benefit from the “conscientization” of blacks 
that was occurring in the late 1970s. 59 

Within South Africa, many of the staunchest supporters of Black Con¬ 
sciousness reorganized in 1978 to form the Azanian People’s Organization 
(AZAPO). But from the outset, the new group revealed that it was 
deviating in significant ways from the original BC ideology. Like those 
Black Power advocates in the United States who had first defined their 
oppression in exclusively racial terms and then had come to appreciate the 
class dimension of black inequality, AZAPO defined apartheid as not 
merely a form of racial oppression but also as a form of class domination. 
What needed to be overthrown was “racial capitalism,” and the agent of 
revolution would not be blacks as a national or racial group but the black 
working class as the victim of both race and class oppression. Whites, 
including white workers (who were not true proletarians but rather part of 
the exploiting group) would have no part in the liberation struggle. Hence 
the main thread of continuity between the PAC, Black Consciousness, 
and AZAPO was the exclusion of whites from the resistance movement 
and by implication from charter membership in the post-apartheid South 
African nation. 60 

It is beyond the scope of this study to provide a detailed account and 
full analysis of the events of the tumultuous 1980s in South Africa. But a 
brief summary of the general pattern of black resistance and ideological 
development can convey a sense of the fate of Black Consciousness. The 
main source of domestic resistance to the apartheid regime beginning in 
1983 was the LJnited Democratic Front (UDF), a coalition of organiza¬ 
tions African, Colored, Indian, and white—that was originally estab- 
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lished to protest against the constitutional changes that the government 
was proposing in order to give a limited form of political representation to 
Indians and Coloreds, but not to Africans. Indicative of the new interra¬ 
cialism was the fact that NUSAS, the predominantly white student organi¬ 
zation from which SASO had seceded in 1970, was among the affiliating 
groups that founded the UDF, and one of its former presidents became a 
member of the UDF’S national executive committee. 61 

The new federation quickly identified itself with the Freedom Charter 
and, becoming bolder, with the ANC itself. One impetus for making this 
connection was the fact that the ANC had grown in strength and visibility 
since the time before Soweto when it seemed to be merely an exile group 
with virtually no visible presence within the country. Its forces augmented 
by refugees from the Soweto uprising, the ANC was able to carry out a 
number of spectacular acts of sabotage within South Africa in the late ’70s 
and early ’80s. Since the rival PAC remained considerably smaller and less 
active, the conviction grew within the black communities of South Africa 
that the main source of resistance against apartheid was the ANC and that 
its camp was the place to be if one wanted results. Embracing the Free¬ 
dom Charter meant welcoming all racial groups, including whites, into the 
movement and setting as the goal of the struggle a racially inclusive demo¬ 
cratic South Africa rather than a state that gave official priority to African 
interests and cultural values. The opposition to the Charterists, as they 
were now called, came from AZAPO and the Black Consciousness alter¬ 
native to the UDF as a confederation of community groups, the National 
Forum. But it was clearly the UDF that won the support of most blacks 
and that took the lead in the wave of boycotts, strikes, and demonstra¬ 
tions that characterized the mid 1980s and created the last great crisis of 
apartheid. The rise of the Congress of South African Trade Unions 
(COSATU), a labor federation closely allied to the UDF and the ANC, 
made possible a coordination of political and industrial action against the 
regime that went far beyond any earlier black challenge to apartheid and 
could be held in check only by an unprecedented (and internationally 
unacceptable) level of repression. 62 

Did the Black Consciousness movement and the closely related tradi¬ 
tion of Pan-Africanism therefore simply shrivel up and die except in the 
thinking of a minority that was relegated to the periphery of the struggle? 
Some former advocates of BC who now joined the Charterist movement 
maintained that their previous persuasion had served its historical func¬ 
tion by increasing black self-confidence and willingness to challenge white 
supremacy but that its ethnocentric racial exclusionism had outlived its 
usefulness. Since blacks were clearly in charge of the movement and white 
supporters were deferring to their leadership, the old problem of white 
paternalism and black deference no longer seemed to exist. Longstanding 
fears of “alien” Communist domination of the liberation struggle receded 
in the ’80s as the Soviet Union withdrew from involvement in African 
conflicts and as the cold war itself began to wind down. At the same time, 
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the Communists and Marxists of all races who continued to be influential 
in the organization could be counted upon to fight for a nonracialism that 
was compatible with their basic belief that consciousness of class and not 
of race was the key to revolutionary change. 63 

It can also be argued, however, that the mainstream of the liberation 
movement had absorbed part of the Black Consciousness philosophy and 
that an unacknowledged accommodation between the two protest tradi¬ 
tions had become possible under the ANC banner. The “multi-racialism” 
that the ANC had espoused in the 1950s—the policy of separate racial or 
ethnic congresses and the commitment to write special protections for non- 
African groups into the constitution of a post-apartheid South Africa— 
had quietly given way to a consistent “non- racialism” that dictated straight 
majority rule on the basis of “one person, one vote.” On the surface, this 
inclusive South African nationalism was the antithesis of a Pan-Africanist 
or self-consciously black nationalism. It meant, in Nelson Mandela’s words 
to the United States Congress in 1990, “that this complex South African 
society, which has known nothing but racism for three centuries, should be 
tranformed into an oasis of good race relations, where the black shall to the 
white be sister and brother, a fellow South African, an equal human 
being—both citizens of the world.” 64 

There is no reason to doubt Mandela’s commitment to a South African 
equivalent of Martin Luther King’s “beloved community,” but it might be 
worth recalling that a post-apartheid constitutional color-blindness was 
precisely what Robert Sobukwe and the Pan-Africanist Congress had 
advocated in the late 1950s. Of course a major difference remained: the 
ANC welcomed all racial groups into the struggle, whereas Africanists 
and BC advocates would exclude whites until after liberation when they 
would be offered equal citizenship if they could prove their loyalty to the 
black nation. The nonracial membership policy of the ANC began with 
admission of whites to Umkonto We Sizwe, the armed affiliate of the ANC 
in 1961, was extended in 1969 to allow “white revolutionaries” to be 
members of the parent organization itself, and was completed in 1985 
when whites, Indians, and Coloreds were made eligible for election to the 
executive committee. But the demographic facts of life meant that Afri¬ 
cans were the overwhelming majority within the movement and would 
also predominate in a free democratic South Africa. What practical pur¬ 
pose would have been served if Africans had emphasized their cultural 
differences from other racial or ethnic groups or claimed special preroga¬ 
tives as the true natives of the country? 65 

The immediate task, after all, was liberation, not from all association 
with whites or from Western cultural influences, but from the political, 
economic, and social tyranny of a white supremacist oligarchy. A South 
Africa based on “one person, one vote” and straight majority rule would 
have whatever cultural identity the majority wished to affirm. By some 
such reasoning, it would have been possible for those whose true senti¬ 
ments partook of Pan-Africanism or orthodox African nationalism to 
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coexist in the ANC with those whose nonracialism came from ideological 
conviction—Christian, Marxist, or liberal democratic. Just as the ques¬ 
tion of whether South Africa would become a welfare state based on 
capitalist relations of production or a genuinely socialist society after 
liberation could be postponed until after white rule was overthrown, so 
the question of a national culture for South Africa could be deferred until 
the people were able to decide it for themselves. What may have been 
crucial to the ANC’s victory in the struggle for popular support was less 
the specific character of its ideology than the fact that its primary commit¬ 
ment to political democracy meant that it could accommodate a greater 
range of ideological styles or preferences than its more rigid and intoler¬ 
ant rivals were able to do. 


Comparing Black Power and Black Consciousness 

Black Power and Black Consciousness had a great deal in common, be¬ 
yond the sharing of slogans like “Black is beautiful” and “Before a group 
can enter [or create] the open society, it must first close ranks.” Perhaps 
the most durable contribution of both was to instill in many black people a 
new sense of self-worth and competence that made traditional patterns of 
racial deference impossible to maintain. The rejection of white leadership 
and significant participation in the freedom struggle that the two move¬ 
ments shared had more lasting effects in the United States, but the con¬ 
trast must be qualified by the acknowledgment that a minority has reason 
to feel more anxious about its ability to determine its own destiny than a 
majority; it can much more easily find itself the instrument of some other 
interest than its own. Clearly the ideal of total assimilation into a middle- 
class society and culture that reflected only European or Euro-American 
values and historical experiences was now recognized as a confession of 
cultural inferiority and was no longer an acceptable ambition for blacks in 
either society. Those in the United States who had been lured by the 
image of a melting pot of races and nationalities and those in South Africa 
who had been persuaded by missionaries that Africans could be reborn as 
white Christians with dark skins had learned that proposing to whiten 
black people—literally or figuratively—was a genteel way of advocating 
genocide. 

On a more practical level, the emphasis on community organization 
and self-help that was common to both movements had empowering con¬ 
sequences. In South Africa, the communal resistance of the ’80s built to 
some extent on the community organizing of the ’70s, much of which was 
associated with the Black Consciousness movement. In the United States, 
the election of African-Americans in substantial and increasing numbers 
to federal, state, and local offices was the result not simply of voting rights 
legislation but also of Black Power’s call for mobilizing the vote behind 
black candidates and causes. In 1986 American Black Power asserted 
itself on behalf of South African liberation when the political clout of 
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African-Americans was instrumental in getting legislation applying strong 
sanctions against South Africa passed by Congress over a presidential 
veto. On balance, therefore, both movements had healthy and liberating 
consequences. 66 

But the movements were far from identical, which is scarcely surprising 
given the fact that the contexts in which they operated were in some ways 
radically different. The American movement was more diverse and varie¬ 
gated. In a strict sense it was not a single movement at all but several 
related tendencies of thought and action, ranging from Republican- 
sponsored Black Capitalism to a few attempts at terrorism by tiny urban 
guerrilla groups. Between the fringes, the movement divided into eth n ic 
pluralists, separatist nationalists, and revolutionary nationalists. The plu- 
ralists were likely to believe that mobilizing blacks as a pressure group 
could reform America’s liberal capitalist system; the separatists wanted to 
secede from it culturally and, if possible, physically; and the revolutionists 
envisioned blacks leading an uprising of oppressed peoples and classes to 
overthrow it. The most militant debated among themselves the impor¬ 
tance of a distinctive black culture in group mobilization. For some cul¬ 
tural autonomy was crucial, almost an end in itself; for others it was a 
diversion from the politics of making a revolution against American capi¬ 
talism and imperialism (which would include making appropriate alli¬ 
ances with other oppressed peoples). The Black Consciousness move¬ 
ment, by contrast, was relatively unified in policy and leadership. It was 
not entirely monolithic; differences were developing even before the 
Soweto crisis between those who considered the oppression of blacks 
purely a matter of race and those who were beginning to perceive that 
apartheid also had a profound class dimension. But there were no dra¬ 
matic schisms or major public disagreements within the movement before 
its suppression in 1977. 67 

This difference reflected the contrast between protest in a liberal de¬ 
mocracy, with constitutional protection of civil liberties, and in a state 
that permitted some freedom of speech to its white citizens but tried to 
maintain totalitarian control over black expression. The contrast was not 
absolute; SNCC, the Black Panthers, and other militant groups were 
victims of FBI and police harassement, “dirty tricks,” and even murder¬ 
ous attacks. But these assaults did not occur until after they had worked 
out and promulgated their basic ideas and programs in relative freedom. 
The chance to write and speak freely invited a diversity of views about 
how best to respond to the post-civil rights predicament of blacks and 
provided ample opportunity for ideological and tactical disagreements. In 
South Africa, Black Consciousness adherents knew from the beginning 
that advocacy of violence or even militant nonviolence would lead to 
immediate proscription. The movement had to walk a tightrope between 
accommodation to the regime and revolutionary assertion; this balancing 
act limited the scope of discourse and action. Part of the explanation for 
the fact that Black Consciousness relied so heavily on churches and 
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church-sponsored organizations as a vehicle for its message was that reli¬ 
gious expression was less closely monitored than other forms. In the 
United States, the more charismatic or notorious Black Power advocates 
had many forums; they were interviewed on television and radio, wrote 
articles for prominent liberal journals, had their utterances reported 
(sometimes accurately) in daily newspapers, and published their books 
with major commercial publishers. 

Steve Biko put his finger on the basic difference between the situations 
faced by the two movements. One embodied—in its most characteristic 
and durable expressions—the desire of a minority to be included, but on 
its own terms, within a society that it could never dominate. The other 
reflected the ambition of a majority to rule in its native land. This differ¬ 
ence seems so fundamental that the degree of similarity that our inquiry 
has revealed may seem surprising. But numbers are not the whole story. 
Blacks in South Africa were even more of a minority from the standpoint 
of how much power they were officially allowed to exercise than African- 
Americans. But their potential power was of course much greater. The 
sense of that potential power, however long it might take to be realized, 
may be part of the reason why representative expressions of black protest 
in South Africa since the 1960s have generally been delivered in a calmer 
and less angry tone of voice than the equivalent expressions of African- 
American grievance. Black Americans have been haunted by the inher¬ 
ent limits of their potential power as a minority community and have at 
times found it very difficult to conceive of true self-determination ever 
occurring. The persistence of white racism and black disadvantage has 
aroused anger, but the difficulty of finding a credible strategy to achieve 
liberation has bred frustration, if not despair. The fear that the most 
determined and courageous resistance to white supremacy might prove 
unavailing helps to account for the affirmation in African-American writ¬ 
ing of what Huey Newton called “revolutionary suicide,” the willingness 
to die bravely and defiantly in a struggle that has no guarantee of success. 
The most famous expression of this sentiment is Claude McKay’s poem of 
1919, “If We Must Die”: 

If we must die, O let us nobly die, 

So that our precious blood may not be shed 

In vain; then even the monsters we defy 

Shall be constrained to honor us though dead . 68 

From a more conventional and pragmatic point of view, however, Black 
Power was a greater success than Black Consciousness. Its pluralist ver¬ 
sion, especially in its political manifestation, clearly increased the ability 
of blacks to advance their own interests and defend themselves against 
racism. Black Consciousness, by contrast, failed to exert sufficient pres¬ 
sure to make apartheid unworkable and was superseded by a movement 
that played down BC’s message of black pride and solidarity. Black Con¬ 
sciousness failed in practical terms because the white minority govern- 
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ment of the 1970s was unwilling to allow blacks to acquire the kind of 
bargaining power that might actually bring genuine reform and had the 
strength and ruthlessness to prevent it. RC ideology was eclipsed by 
Charterism, not only because of the strategic advantages of the ANC that 
have already been described, but also because the international pressure 
that the liberation struggle needed to help make the government recep¬ 
tive to basic change could not readily be brought to bear on behalf of a 
movement that seemed to be espousing black chauvinism. An inestimable 
advantage that the ANC possessed in its competition with the PAC and 
Black Consciousness groups for international support was that its official 
ideology transcended race in the name of a common humanity. 

The success of the ANC of the 1980s in appealing to “the conscience of 
the world,” which included the United States and the nations of Western 
Europe as the prime sources of economic leverage over South Africa, 
raises the difficult and sensitive issue of whether African-American lead¬ 
ers and intellectuals since the late ’60s have hurt the cause of black libera¬ 
tion by generally assuming that, there was no such thing as a white Ameri¬ 
can conscience to be appealed to and that the only path to racial justice is 
through an ethnocentric exercise of power and pressure. The question 
becomes inescapable if we contrast the relatively self-contained African- 
American struggle—with its reluctance since the late ’60s to cooperate 
closely with sympathetic members of other races—with the way that the 
main liberation movement in South Africa has opened its doors to the full 
participation of all of South Africa’s racial groups. Of course the signifi¬ 
cant difference in the nature of the two movements must be acknowl¬ 
edged. The African National Congress has been the government-in- 
waiting of a multi-racial nation with a black majority, while the NAACP 
and the Congressional Black Caucus are lobbying or exerting political 
pressure on behalf of a minority. Clearly there is a need for the straightfor¬ 
ward representation of blacks as a group with particular needs and inter¬ 
ests. But why is there no broad-based, anti-racist political movement in 
the United States, a multi-cultural alliance of all people who believe in 
racial equality and multi-cultural democracy? There are such anti-racist 
organizations in an increasingly multi-racial Europe—SOS RACISME in 
France is one example. Perhaps the level of distrust among racial groups 
in the United States has reached the point that no one group would be 
able to take the initiative because they would be viewed by the others as 
pursuing an agenda of their own. If white progressives took the lead, the 
fear of white paternalism and cultural hegemony would undoubtedly in¬ 
hibit the involvement of people of color, especially blacks. The cultural 
left’s image of America as a racial and ethnic mosaic seems to encourage 
groups to firm up their boundaries and perfect their interior designs 
rather than seek a way to make each fragment part of a larger pattern that 
reveals a vision of liberty and justice for all —that, in other words, recon¬ 
structs fundamental American values until they provide a clear mandate 
for racial and cultural democracy. 
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Despite all the contextual differences between the struggles against 
racism in the United States and South Africa, there may still be something 
Americans can learn from the nonracialism of the African National Con¬ 
gress. What made a nonracial vision possible was the heroic devotion to it 
of ANC leaders such as Nelson Mandela, who did not allow twenty-seven 
years of imprisonment to embitter him against whites as a race, however 
much he hated the apartheid system. Perhaps if Martin Luther King, Jr, , 
had lived for his full span of years he could have kept his image of an 
interracial “beloved community” alive in the United States although, as 
we have seen, it was already badly tarnished at the time of his death. In 
any case, it scarcely behooves white Americans to expect forgiveness and 
salvation at the hands of a black messiah who will lead us all into the 
millennium. But there was something else that made nonracialism possi¬ 
ble in South Africa —the heroic contribution of some whites to the cause 
of black liberation. At the founding meeting of the United Democratic 
Front in 1983, Allan Boesak made the case for including whites within the 
movement: 

We must remember that apartheid does not have the support of all the 
whites. There are some who have struggled with us, who have gone to jail, 
who have been tortured and banned. There have been whites who died in the 
struggle for justice. We must therefore not allow our anger over apartheid to 
become the basis for a blind hatred of all whites. . . . Let us, even now, seek 
to lay the foundations for reconciliation between whites and blacks in this 
country by working together, praying together, struggling for justice. 69 

The white freedom fighters to whom Boesak referred were relatively 
few in number and many of them espoused a Marxist-Leninist ideology 
that no longer seems viable. But just as John Brown, William Lloyd 
Garrison, and Albion W. Tourgee were heroes for the black militants who 
launched the modern freedom struggle when they founded the Niagara 
Movement of 1905, so white radicals such as Bram Fischer, Ruth First, 
Neil Aggett, and Joe Slovo have been heroes for black liberationists in 
South Africa. The strike of 100,000 black workers to protest the death in 
detention of white trade unionist Neil Aggett in 1982, and the huge black 
turnout for his funeral, reveal that there was no color qualification for 
anti-apartheid martyrdom. Reports of militant African youth in the town¬ 
ships during the ’80s chanting the name of Joe Slovo to defy the police was 
a graphic reflection of how a white radical could come to personify the 
liberation struggle. At his trial in 1966, Bram Fischer, scion of a distin¬ 
guished Afrikaner family and the lawyer who had defended Nelson Man¬ 
dela two years earlier, justified his support of the ANC and the Commu¬ 
nist party as contributing to the survival of whites in a liberated South 
Africa. Pan-Africanists later quoted his testimony to show that white 
nonracialists had ulterior motives for supporting the ANC, but Fischer’s 
higher form of loyalty to his own people, his willingness to go to prison for 
life on behalf of a nonracial democracy that might be the only hope for 
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Afrikaner survival, is an attitude that would improve the world greatly if 
it were more widely shared. 70 

The lesson for the United States might be that a larger number of Euro- 
Americans need to earn the respect of their African-American fellow 
citizens by showing through their actions that they are prepared to make 
major sacrifices for racial justice, not. out of pure idealism but out of a 
recognition that America will be a decent and livable place, for people 
like themselves as well as people of color, only if race ceases to determine 
life chances and status—only, in other words, if black liberation is fully 
achieved. 



Epilogue 


The victory of Nelson Mandela and the African National Congress in the 
1994 elections was the culmination of a remarkable series of events, begin ¬ 
ning with Mandela’s release from prison in 1990, that has brought an end 
to legalized white domination in South Africa. In the light of this enor¬ 
mous breakthrough, and taking into account the foregoing history of 
black liberation struggles in the United States and South Africa, what 
useful comparisons can be made between the current situation and future 
prospects of blacks in the two societies? 

One possible assessment would celebrate the victory over apartheid in 
the 1990s as roughly equivalent to the triumph of the American civil rights 
movement over legalized segregation and de facto disfranchisement thirty 
years earlier, the operative assumption being that the American prece¬ 
dent was similarly successful. The result in both cases, according to this 
optimistic evaluation, was an end to official racism and the removal of the 
principal barriers to the achievement of a color-blind democratic society, 
From this vantage point, the essential struggles are over, and white racism 
is, if not quite dead, at least deprived of most of its power. 

It would be difficult, however, to sell this triumphalist analogy to some 
of the most acute observers of black-white relations in the United States 
in the 1990s. A pessimistic view of black progress since the ’50s has taken 
hold, not only among black intellectuals, but also among some of the most 
respected white students of the American race relations. The eminent 
sociologist Andrew Hacker concluded his bleak portrayal of the condition 
of African-Americans in 1992 by noting that “legal slavery may be in the 
past, but segregation and subordination have been allowed to persist.” He 
concludes his horrendous account of black deprivation and disillusion¬ 
ment without offering even a glimmer of hope that the situation will 
improve: “A huge racial chasm remains, and there are few signs that the 
coming century will see it closed.” 1 
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Epilogue 


In the light of this growing pessimism about the prospects for racial 
equality in the United States, a quite different comparative analysis sug¬ 
gests itself. South African blacks, it could be argued, have achieved some¬ 
thing that has eluded African-Americans and will probably continue to 
elude them. Despite the problems that remain, black South Africans have 
thrown off the shackles of white domination and have achieved genuine 
self-determination, while African-Americans remain at the mercy of a 
white majority that remains racist—not in the old-fashioned sense of 
openly advocating the legal subordination of blacks, but in the new sense 
of denying the palpable fact that blacks as a group suffer from real disad¬ 
vantages in American society and will continue to do so unless radical 
action is taken. When Nelson Mandela celebrated his electoral victory, he 
consciously echoed Martin Luther King, Jr., by exclaiming “Free at 
Last!” But King never used this cry, as Mandela did, to celebrate a victory 
already won. On the contrary, it was what he hoped blacks would be able 
to shout when, at some time in the near or distant future, they actually 
realized their dream of freedom and equality. If in fact this dream has 
permanently faded, a contrast between black South African winners and 
African-American losers can be made that would justify the disillusion¬ 
ment of many blacks with their prospects for equality in American society 
and encourage racial separatism and polarization. 

This reversal of the comparative perspective of a few years ago—when 
it was possible to argue that African-American progress might be a model 
for black South Africans , but one that would be very difficult for them to 
emulate—may turn out to be valid. Yet there is a third way of making the 
comparison that, like the first, stresses similitude more than stark contrast 
but nevertheless acknowledges that racism is not dead or toothless. It is 
somewhat more hopeful in regard to African-American prospects than 
the winners-and-losers comparison but a bit less sanguine about the future 
of South Africa. It might well be the case, advocates of this view could 
maintain with some cogency, that the two liberation struggles are at a 
similar stage—significant progress has been made but major challenges 
still remain. Consequently they can learn important lessons from each 
other about how to proceed in the future. 

There are a number of similarities between post-Jim Crow black Amer¬ 
ica and post-apartheid black South Africa. Legalized segregation has 
been abolished for all time, just as racial slavery was in the previous 
century. The right of blacks to vote and hold office has been assured. But 
in both cases whites retain sufficient power to prevent either society from 
moving decisively and quickly beyond legal and political rights for all to 
the achievement of social and economic equality. This lack of substantive 
equality is most obvious in the case of the United States, where whites 
dominate the electorate, as well as the economy, and “the politics of race” 
is a fact of life pushing government social policy in a conservative direc¬ 
tion. But it is also true in South Africa, despite the black-majority elector¬ 
ate. The negotiated settlement that led to the end of apartheid and the 
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white monopoly on political power has left Europeans in control of the 
economy and has deprived the government of the constitutional authority 
to redistribute wealth in a radical or thoroughgoing way. “Growing the 
economy” through free-market mechanisms and the attraction of interna¬ 
tional investment may improve the average living standards of blacks to 
some extent, but it is unlikely to lead to a significant closing of the gap 
between an affluent white minority and an relatively impoverished Afri¬ 
can majority. 

With a socialistic redistribution of wealth ruled out for the foreseeable 
future in both societies, the most obvious way to narrow the gap between 
privileged whites and underprivileged blacks is through some form of ra¬ 
cial preference or affirmative action, but whites can be expected to invoke 
meritocratic criteria to prevent rapid black advancement, claiming—with 
some credibility given the way racism has limited black opportunities to 
acquire skills crucial to a technologically advanced society—that they 
are better qualified in terms of education and experience for the kinds 
of occupations and responsible positions in which blacks are currently 
underrepresented. 

South Africa can learn from the experience of the United States since 
the 1960s that formal citizenship rights are not enough to overcome the 
effects of three hundred years of white supremacy. Some kind of crash 
program to compensate for inherited disadvantages is clearly required. 
Despite the built-in constraints previously described, a black-dominated 
government at least has the capacity to initiate compensatory educational 
programs and new policies to encourage self-help and entrepreneurship 
among blacks that might narrow the economic gap. Rather than being a 
manifestation of state socialism, the substantial land redistribution that 
would be necessary to give blacks a real stake in the economy would be 
simply a restoration of the original African property rights that have been 
flagrantly denied under the Natives’ Land Act of 1913 and subsequent 
discriminatory legislation. If the African National Congress fails to adopt 
policies that improve the economic situation of blacks relative to whites 
within a few years, it will probably be replaced in some future election by 
another black party with a bolder program. 

The lessons that the African-American freedom struggle might learn 
from recent developments in South Africa are less tangible and clear-cut 
but may be equally compelling. First of all, there is the message of hope. 
However unlikely giant strides in the direction of black liberation might 
seem to be, the South African experience of the past twenty years should 
tell us that they are not impossible. The “miracle” of apartheid’s over¬ 
throw could serve as an antidote to the hopelessness and “nihilism” that 
observers have attributed to some segments of the African-American 
population. 2 If black South Africans, with all the oppression to which they 
have been subjected, could keep alive the hope of liberation and finally 
see it fulfilled to an extent that few detached observers would have 
thought possible a few years ago, then perhaps a “Third Reconstruction” 
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(to use historian Manning Marable’s phrase) is possible within the next 
few years, however unlikely it may seem today. 3 Nelson Mandela’s uncon¬ 
querable spirit during his twenty-seven years of imprisonment shows the 
value, in the face of seemingly insurmountable obstacles, of faith in ulti¬ 
mate freedom. White anti-racists looking for a role to play might also take 
inspiration from the career of those Europeans in the ANC who suffered 
imprisonment, exile, and the loss of family members or even their own 
extremities from letter bombs sent by government assassins, but never 
gave up the struggle and are now part of the government. What would 
have to be accomplished by a Third Reconstruction would not be entirely 
dissimilar from the challenge faced by the new government in South 
Africa. Some creative combination of affirmative action, government 
anti-poverty programs, and the encouragement of black self-help would 
be needed if a significant narrowing of the economic gap between whites 
and blacks is to be achieved. 3 

The black struggle in the United States might also learn something 
from the ideological and tactical flexibility that the ANC has demon¬ 
strated. “All-in” movements that incorporate as many shades of black 
opinion as possible can involve more people and exert more pressure 
than divisive, sectarian movements. 5 But, as the experience of the ANC 
also demonstrates, there is a difficult choice that sometimes has to be 
made between accommodating the full range of black opinion and cooper¬ 
ating with anti-racist whites. Some principled anti-racists have recently 
accused the NAACP of putting black solidarity ahead of the struggle 
against all forms of bigotry and discrimination in the United States. Invit¬ 
ing Louis Farrakhan of the black racialist and anti-Semitic Nation of 
Islam to a summit meeting of black leaders in 1994 was not the same as 
endorsing his views, but it did give him a measure of legitimacy and was 
deeply troubling to many of the association’s white and integration- 
minded supporters. It might conceivably be contrasted with the decision 
made during the 1980s by the ANC and its domestic surrogate, the 
United Democratic Front, to give interracialism or “nonracialism” a 
higher priority than black unity. Besides welcoming the participation of 
anti-apartheid whites, the African leadership reached out to the Indian 
and Colored communities but made no concessions to Pan-Africanist and 
Black Consciousness hardliners who categorically rejected cooperation 
and reconciliation with whites. The mainstream liberation movement pro¬ 
claimed that South Africa was a multi-racial and multi-ethnic society that 
could be fused into a single nation on the basis of shared democratic 
values. 

Martin Luther King, Jr., articulated a similar vision of American nation¬ 
ality as the fulfillment of the democratic ideals expressed in principle by 
Jefferson and Lincoln but, more often than not, flagrantly denied when 
African-Americans laid claim to equal rights. King’s dream of a future 
United States as “a beloved community” from which racism and racial 
exclusiveness had been banished is in danger of being lost in an era of 
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identity politics when a “go-it-alone” mentality characterizes the thinking 
of status groups based on race, ethnicity, gender, and sexual orientation— 
to say nothing of the class-based interest groups that are self-seeking 
almost by definition. If the black freedom movement could regain or 
reemphasize a broadly inclusive and humane vision of a society that is 
multi-cultural but nonetheless unified in its basic commitment to democ¬ 
racy and human rights—the “nonracist, nonsexist” South African Bill of 
Rights with its prohibition of discrimination based on gender and sexual 
orientation as well as race could serve as a guide—it might serve as the 
catalyst for a new political majority composed of Americans who have 
been historically disadvantaged along with those from advantaged back¬ 
grounds who can be persuaded to sacrifice their own privileged status in 
order to live in a just and harmonious society. Such a majority could turn 
the American dream of “liberty and equality for all” into a reality. Then 
we would all be “free at last.” 
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